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LLOYD'S OFFERS INSURANCE 
AGAINST “RACKETEERING” 
TO AMERICAN PROSPECTS 


N. Y. Broker Gets License to Write 
This Coverage Which Is Unpro- 
curable Here 


MANY INQUIRIES RECEIVED 


‘Policy Is Extension of Riot and 


Gvil Commotion Form to Cover 
“Malicious Intent’’ 





Insurance against loss or damage done 
by malicious intent, to date not written 
by any fire insurance companies in this 
country in connection with their strike, 
riot and civil commotion policies, is now 
being offered here through Lloyd’s of 
London to protect those who are the 
victims of racketeers. Monroe Flegen- 
heimer of 10 Hanover street, New York, 
an insurance broker, has obtained a spe- 
cial license from the New York State 
Insurance Department to permit him to 
place with Lloyd’s this so-called “racket” 
insurance because there are no insurers 


with which it can be placed in the United 


States. 

Since public announcement of the avail- 
ability of this insurance early this week 
Mr. Flegenheimer has been flooded with 
inquiries, largely from persons and firms 
in the building trades in New York City 
who have been threatened by racketeers 
or who fear that they are exposed to 
this hazard. But the market for this 
insurance also extends to mercantile es- 
tablishments of various sorts. The pur- 
Pose of this racket coverage is to pro- 
tect men in business against sabotage 
and other forms of property damage re- 
sulting from acts of malicious intent. 
It is reported that the first policy of this 
kind was issued last week for an elec- 
trical concern in New York. ‘ 


Originated With Miniature Golf Courses 


The idea of racket coverage originated 
several months ago in England as a re- 
sult of the tremendous growth of the 
Miniature golf course business. This fad 

as hit the English people as hard as the 

ericans and hundreds of elaborate 
Courses have been constructed over there. 
hile racketeering as it is generally 

Own appears to be something Ameri- 
Can, nevertheless this grafting cropped 
up in England with the miniature golf 
Course owners as the “suckers.” To pro- 
tect themselves these golf course oper- 
ators took out policies with Lloyd’s un- 

€rwriters covering the risk of loss or 

age to property directly caused by 
any person of malicious intent.” 
€genheimer conceived the idea of se- 
curing this insurance for American cli- 
ents and cabled Lloyd’s to see if the un- 
€twriters there would issue covers 
(Continued on Page 34) 














PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 


of London 
150 William Street, New York 


A Corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 148 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 








Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Metropolitan Department, 150 William Street 
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BY A PENN MUTUAL 
GENERAL AGENT 


A letter recently received at our Home Office from 
one of our General Agents, discussing the present busi- 
ness situation, contained this paragraph: 

“The independent thinker recognizes that the time 
to do things is when other people are standing still. In 
depressions the people stand at the crossroads in a 
daze. Many ideals and ideas have been shattered. 
They don’t know in which direction to go. A leader 
can head them in any direction. And the man who 
recognizes that times like the present are not times for 
retrenchment, but times for great offensives, creates a 
position of leadership, whether in his agency or his 
company.” 

This is not that miscalled optimism which shuts its 
eyes to actuality. It is optimism born of experience, 
which knows and declares that the curving dip from 
prosperity into depression must inevitably rise to pros- 
perity again, and counsels that morale should be main- 
tained, and energetic yet calm activity, in life insurance 
and all other businesses, be continued and even in- 


creased, under level-headed leadership. 





WM. A. LAW, President 
Wm. H. Kingsley, Vice President Hugh D. Hart, Vice President 
J. V. E. Westfall, Vice President 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Philadelphia 


Independence Square Founded 1847 





























JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 
BUYS CONTROL OF PILOT 
LIFE OF GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Deal Regarded As As Advantageous 
To Both Organizations 
As Investment 


TO REMAIN SEPARATE COS. 


Julian Price and A. W. McAlister 
Both Make Statements On 
Transaction 


The Jefferson Standard Life of 
Greensboro, N. C., has purchased a large 
block of the stock of the Pilot Life also 


of Greensboro and now holds majority 
control. 





The two companies are to re- 
main separate organizations. 

Both Julian Price, president of the 
Jefferson Standard and A. W. McAlister, 
president of the Pilot made statements 
after the close of the deal pointing out 
the mutual advantages of the new tie-up 
as an investment and an organization 
move. 

The Pilot Life was incorporated in 
1890 under a different name and in 1924 
the name was changed from South- 
ern Life & Trust to Pilot Life. It com- 
menced writing life insurancé business in 
1903 with a paid-in capital of $200,000. 
This paid-in capital has been increased 
from time to time; the last time in 1920, 
and it now has $1,000,000 capital. The 
par value of the shares is $100. 


At the close of business last year the 
company had total admitted assets 
amounting to $12,764,787. Its surplus 
amounted to $350,227. The total ordinary 
business in force amounted to $92,554,- 
000 and industrial was $11,046,000. The 
business is divided as follows: non-par- 
ticipating, $50,980,000; annual dividend, 
$50,878,000; deferred dividend, $1,742,000. 


The company started an industrial de- 
partment in 1920 to write accident and 
health insurance on a weekly premium 
basis. This business has been limited 
to the Piedmont section of North and 
South Carolina. 


Controls Other Insurance Companies 


The company is controlled by its stock- 
holders and the proportion of dividends 
that may be paid to them from the par- 
ticipating life insurance business is fixed 
by the company’s charter and is limited 
to fifty cents per $1,000 of insurance on 
the participating basis. The capital de- 
partment of the company owns control 
of the George Washington Fire, Greens- 
boro Fire, Irving Park Co. and the South- 
ern Real Estate Co. 


A. W. McAlister, president of the Pi- 
lot Life since 1908, was vice-president 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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STRENGTHENING THE 
“TRUST APPEAL” 





1 
SNHAT the “‘trust appeal’’ is now a definitely established , 
factor in the development of insurance business is shown : 


by the extent and results of trust company and underwriter 


cooperation. . 

And now has come an added feature of life insurance trusts 
that is making the ‘‘trust appeal’’ stronger than ever. This is 
City Farmers Fund (C) Inc., which is available only to estates : 


under the trusteeship of City Bank Farmers Trust Company. 


City Farmers Fund (C) Inc. gives to trust funds of large and : ; 
moderate size the advantages of participating in a large mingled | : 
fund enjoying both a maximum of safety and the opportunity : 
for capital growth in step with this country’s business advance- ; 
ment. Thus a relatively small trust fund may now obtain a hr 
degree of investment diversification usually available only to be 
large fortunes. : 

A trust representative will gladly confer with you and your be 
clients regarding the advantages of Fund (C). Ora booklet ex- im 
plaining the plan will be sent to you on request. a 


CITY BANK FARMERS | : 
TRUST COMPANY : 


22 Wi.uiam Street, New York City 


Temporary Headquarters: 37 WALL STREET ; 
5th Avenue at 41st Street . . . Madison Avenue at 42nd Street . . . Park Avenue at 57th Street ; and 


181 Montague Street, Brooklyn fies 


AFFILIATED WITH THE NatTionaL City Bank or New York a 
- = pene dap . rn fe a e 
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‘To Stop All Radio Solicitation Of Insurance 
y Unauthorized Companies 


New York Insurance Department Has Station Manager in Court; Others 
On The Carpet; Has Worked Out Plan of Co-operation With Federal 
Radio Commission; May Invoke Broadcasting License Threat 


The New York Insurance Department 
is setting up the machinery through its 
complaint bureau for eliminating in this 
state soliciting of insurance business by 
radio broadcasting on the part of non- 
admitted companies. 

The first steps toward criminal pros- 
ecution of the management of a radio 
broadcasting station were taken last 
week when a certain mid-town New 
York City station was served with a 
comnlaint for broadcasting a program of 
the Union Mutual Life and the Union 
Mutual Casualty, both of Des Moines. 
The case was heard in court in this city 
last Friday and the Insurance Depart- 
ment withdrew the complaint in this in- 
surance because the management of the 
station involved disclaimed any knowl- 
edge of violating the insurance laws of 
the state in the use of Union Mutual 
broadcasting and the management dis- 
continued the program at once and noti- 
fied the Des Moines company to that ef- 
fect, also canceling its broadcasting con- 
tract with the company. The manage- 
ment of another New York station has 
been summoned to the Insurance De- 
partment for warning about a similar 
broadcast. , 

The Insurance Department complaint 
bureau is getting from the Federal Ra- 
dio Commission an official list of licensed 
tadio stations in New York state. The 
bureau plans to send to each radio sta- 
tion in the state a warning letter about 
broadcasting for non-admitted insurance 
companies and explaining that the man- 
agement of the station and all others 
involved are liable to prosecution for 
aiding in soliciting business for unauthor- 
zed companies and that the station 
should, before putting any insurance pro- 
gram on the air, secure from the In- 
surance Department the information of 
whether the company involved is author- 


ps to solicit insurance in New York 
state, 


Will Prosecute Future Cases 


This warning having been given, the 
complaint bureau of the Department will 
80 ahead with the .prosecution of the 
first case of unlawful radio solicitation 
of business. The Department has gone 
into the subject thoroughly and is con- 
Vinced that there can be no avoidance 
of the law. With the co-operation of the 
Federal Radio Commission it might also 
© possible to invoke the threat of a 
fancelation of broadcastine licenses be- 
‘ause of such use of the station in viola- 
pe of law and these broadcasting li- 
‘nses have become valuable franchises. 
we Union Mutual Life of Des Moines 
i its companion company, the Union 
Setry Casualty, are not believed to be 
oo outside of their home state. The 
a from other states has been done 
Pg direct mail. The companies are 

all and do a very limited business. 

a have the same personnel and share 
a .Same offices. Their direct mail and 

© broadcasting activities have 


brought them in conflict with the In- 
surance Departments of several states. 
The present instance is the first time 
that the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment has taken steps toward criminal 
prosecution and it is in the nature of a 
test of the present laws to meet the 
situation. The Insurance Department is 
confident that the procedure of handling 
the radio broadcasting by unauthorized 
companies in this state has been worked 
out so that it will be effective to meet 
the next case coming before the com- 
plaint bureau. 

Unlawful radio solocitation of insur- 
ance business being done from other 
cities in New York state will be followed 
up as rigidly as is now being done in 
connection with the New York City sta- 
tions. 


Department Staff Working on Plan 


The new plan of the Insurance Depart- 
ment will apply to radio solicitation of 
any kind of insurance, attacking this 
problem in a broad way. It will be 
launched by Acting Superintendent of 
Insurance Thomas F. Behan at Albany, 
the handling of the prosecution of cases 
being in charge of Third Deputy Super- 


. intendent Charles P. Butler at the New 


York office. The material on which the 
Insurance Department is basing its nlans 
has been worked up under the direc- 
tion of J. La Verne Wood, chief of the 
complaint bureau of the Department. 


To Work With Radio Commission 


The Insurance Department expects full 
co-operation from the Federal Radio 
Commission as its efforts to prevent un- 
lawful use of radio broadcasting in con- 
nection with insurance coincides with 
plans of the radio commission to effect 
greater control over all advertising 
broadcasting. A special study-.of this 
problem is being made by the commis- 
sion. The attorney for the commission, 
Arthur W. Scharfeld,.in reviewing the 
laws governing its creation and author- 
ity, says that federal control over radio 
broadcast advertising is indefinite, with 
no set standards to guide the commis- 
sion. 

The commission, as licensing authority, 
is entrusted with complete control over 











Watching Broadcasting 








THOMAS F. BEHAN 


Acting Superintendent of 
Insurance of New York 


broadcasting. If it can exercise jurisdic- 
tion to protect listeners from various 
sorts of physical interference in radio 
reception it assuredly should be able to 
protect them from influences of a more 
dangerous kind and unlawful broadcast- 
ing, Mr. Scharfeld pointed out. 


Many Abuses of Radio Advertising 


Last year an imposing array of com- 
plaints came before the commission pro- 
testing against the use of station facili- 
ties for advertising various products or 
activities of a nature detrimental to the 
general public. In several flagrant cases 
the commission took disciplinary action, 
one of which is now pending before the 





Charge Fraud Claims In Indiana 


A jury in Circuit Court at Anderson 
is hearing evidence in the trial of Dr. 
Fred A. Kimble, Anderson physician 
charged with presenting fraudulent cer- 
tificates of medical and physical exami- 
nations of applicants for insurance. Dr. 
Kimble is one of seventeen defendants 
accused in connection with the alleged 
swindle. 

Evidence has been presented showing 
that hundreds of bogus applications for 
insurance were handled in Anderson. 
The applications were for allegedly ficti- 
tious persons. The insurance was dropped 
after the agents had secured bonuses 
and fees. It is charged the names were 


secured from a directory of a city in 
Arkansas. In some cases it is charged 
death claims were made and collected. 
In one instance it is said $3,000 was paid 
on a policy held by a woman who was 
killed in a railroad crossing accident, but 
the policy never was approved until five 
days following the death, date of which 
was falsified in the report. 

It is charged also that in some in- 
stances insurance was taken out on per- 
sons who then were on their death beds, 
the insurance being written without their 
knowledge and the applicant being given 
a perfect bill of health. It is charged 
the seventeen cut the profits. 


Court of Appeals for determination. 
Doubtless there are numerous other sta- 
tions which should be censured for im- 
proper use of the privileges allotted 
them but this can only take place through 
the slow and painstaking process of ad- 
ministrative scrutiny. In this way the 
line eventually may be drawn between 
objectionable practices such as dissemi- 
nation of propaganda or fraudulent ad- 
vertising, and that material which is ac- 
ceptable as a means of developing a 
proper program. 

The widespread and unthinking reli- 
ance of the public on broadcast adver- 
tising as a guide for purchases of every 
nature creates a potentiality for abuse 
upon which advertisers have not been 
slow to realize. Established remedies 
which cover the ordinary situation of 
false or misleading advertising have been 
but slight deterrents to fraudulent prac- 
tices over the radio. Persuasive evidence 
that the evils exist is afforded by the 
continuing galaxy of complaints cover- 
ing every conceivable subject matter. 


Can Invoke License Threat 


One type of abuse analogous to the un- 
lawful soliciting of insurance by radio is 
where, after a state has declared an is- 
sue of securities under the ban of its 
blue-sky law, a broadcaster persists in 
advertising such securities, the commis- 
sion would be permitting a manifest 
fraud upon the public by failing to take 
cognizance of the nature of such broad- 
casts. 


An additional statutory weapon which 
may be leveled at broadcasters may be 
found in section 15 of the Radio Act 
which provides that “in any proceedings 
brought to enforce or to review findings 
and orders of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission or other governmental agency in 
respect of arfy matters as to which said 
commission or other governmental 
agency is by law authorized to act, any 
licensee shall be found guilty of the vio- 
lation of the provisions of such laws or 
any of them, the court, in addition to the 
penalties imposed by said laws, may ad- 
judge, order, and/or decree that the li- 
cense of such licensee shall, as of the 
date the decree or judgment becomes 
finally effective or as of such other date 
as the said decree shall. fix, be revoked 
and that all rights under such license 
shall thereupon cease.” 

In other words violation of the” provi- 
sions of the Trade Commission Act sub- 
jects a radio station licensee to revoca- 
tion proceedings in addition to penalties 
otherwise provided. If a “cease and de- 
sist” order is issued against the adver- 
tiser or manufacturer of a particular 
product and: the station knowingly ac- 
cepts such advertising as would violate 
the order, it is aiding and participating 
in the violation and so liable to have its 
license revoked on action instituted by 
the Federal Trade Commission. Of 
course, if the station unwittingly partici- 
pated in the fraudulent and false repre- 
sentations which were broadcast, then 
no guilt or responsibility can be imputed 
to it. Good faith, however, may be 


shown by the amount of supervision ex- 
ercised over its programs. 
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Women’s Influence On 
Insurance Discussed 


GREATER EDUCATION NEEDED 





Roger B. Hull, John A. Stevenson, Mrs. 
W. S. Pritchard and Miss Mabel Han- 
nah Address Women’s Meeting 





That women’s interest in and influ- 
ence on life insurance will become in- 
creasingly greater in the coming years 
was the opinion expressed by several 
prominent representatives of the busi- 
ness at a meeting held Monday afternoon 
at the Home Making Center in the 
Grand Central Palace, New York. The 
audience was composed mostly of women 
who gathered to hear the addresses of 
Roger B. Hull and Mrs. W. S. Prichard 
of the National Association; John A. 
Stevenson, home office general agent, 
Penn Mutual; and Miss Mabel Hannah, 
welfare department, Metropolitan Life, 
on the relation of women to the busi- 
ness. 

Miss: Alice Lakey, insurance advisor 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, who officiated as chairman of the 
meeting, brought out the fact that this 
was the first Federation meeting to be 
devoted exclusively to insurance. She 
commented on the fine exhibits in the 
Home Making Center put on by the John 
Hancock Mutual and by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, and said 
that she hoped more insurance compa- 
nies would take advantage of this op- 
portunity to put the message of life in- 
surance before women in a similar way. 

The responsibility of women in con- 
nection with life insurance was stressed 
by Mr. Hull, who said that as long as 
they are the ultimate consumers in most 
cases they should give deep considera- 
tion to the subject. He feels that one 
of the most important educational ef- 
forts today should be spreading the gos- 
pel of insuring against living too long 
as well as against dying too soon, the 
gospel of the past. He also told how 
insurance, can definitély help this coun- 
try in the future; how it can absolutely 
guarantee alleviating if not preventing 
unfortunate economic conditions such as 
the world has been facing of late. 

The Home as a Business 

A stirring talk was made by Mr. Ste- 
venson, who was‘ introduced as being 
one of three prominent life insurance 
figures who has heartily endorsed the 
General Federation’s insurance campaign. 
Mr. Stevenson has long been a believer 
in furthering the education of women on 
insurance. He told how he views life 
insurance in the home as a _ business 
- transaction, how it fulfills the general 


concepts of business insurance. It has, 
for instance, a “key-man” who should be 
insured for the interests of others; it 
uses the sinking fund idea; and it pre- 
sents cash values and other attractions 
if the family situation changes so that 
the protection is no longer needed. 

Mr. Stevenson stated that he dislikes 
to hear two phrases which are com- 
monly used: that insurance is an ex- 
pense, and that it is “carried.” He point- 
ed out that insurance is savings and sav- 
ings cannot possibly be considered an 
expense, and that by no means js in- 
surance a burden to be carried, but a 
treasure to make a man carry his head 
high. 

The new director of the women’s di- 
vision of the National Association, Mrs. 
W. S. Pritchard, told of her opportunity 
through her duties now to present the 
gospel of insurance to the women of 
the country. She cited many reasons 
why clubwomen should be vitally in the 
subject. The fact that 85% of the $110,- 
000,000,000 insurance in force is payable 
to women beneficiaries alone places them 
in an extremely important position. 

The importance of the health work 
that life companies are now doing and 
its very slight cost to the policyholder 
was cited by Miss Mabel Hannah in an 
interesting address. She told how this 
work has cut down the death rate of 
tuberculosis, diphtheria and child’s dis- 
eases and how the companies have found 
this service to the public to be econom- 
ically sound. In addition, she cited some 
striking changes that have taken place 
in the business since the days of Queen 
Anne, when men were turned down for 
such reasons as: being forty years of 
age, for being total abstainers from 
liquor and for taking occasional trips 
of several hundred miles. 





V. W. SAMMS ON WESTERN TRIP 


Virgil W. Samms, field service man- 
ager for the Mutual Benefit Life. has 
left for a western field trip, planning to 
visit the company’s agencies at St. Louis 
and Mexico, Mo., returning to the home 
office before Christmas. Mr. Samms re- 
cently returned from a southern agency 
swing, while C. I. Smith. also a field serv- 
ice manager for the Mutual Benefit re- 
cently finished a New England tour. 





OSBORNE BETHEA TRANSFER 


Osborne Bethea, for the last two years 
a member of the educational department 
of the Penn Mutual, has been trans- 
ferred to the company’s agency depart- 
ment where he will act as special assis- 
tant to Vice-President Hugh D. Hart. 








Established 1879 





625,852 Prospects 


received advertising letters in first nine months of 1930 


$36,210,101 of Business 


sold on lives of “advertised” prospects in same period. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Des Moines, Iowa 














PENSION BILL IN INDIANA 





Provides for Old Age Relief to Needy; 
State Commission Created 
Under Act 
The old age pension bill which will be 
presented to the Indiana legislature 
which convenes the first of the year, has 
been drafted and is ready for presenta- 
tion. The bill provides for a pension 
after 65 years of age. The bill is drafted 
by a commission created by the legisla- 
ture in 1923. At that time such a bill 
first was brought to the legislature, 
which while defeating the bill, provided 
for creation of a commission which was 
to make a study of the poor houses in 
each of the ninety-two counties. Otto 
P. Deluse of Indianapolis was named 

chairman. 

Bills were introduced at the 1927 and 
the 1929 sessions of the legislature and 
in each instance were advanced to the 
stage where a vote was taken, the vote 
two years ago lacking only three of pass- 
ing in the senate. 

The bill to be presented provides that 
to be eligible to a pension the applicant 
must have been a citizen of the United 
States for fifteen years and a resident 
of Indiana and the county where appli- 
cation is made for the same length of 
time, but absence not exceeding three 
years in the aggregate will not be con- 
sidered as affecting the residence period. 

No person who owns property valued 
at $2,500 or more shall be eligible, nor 
shall any one convicted of a felony with- 
in ten years of m*king application re- 
ceive a nension. Expense of the pen- 
sions will be borne half and half by the 
county and state. 


COLONIAL LIFE CALENDAR 





“Life of the Home” Its Theme for 1931; 
Pictorial Quarterly Also Makes 
Its Christmas Appearance 

One of the first of the 1931 calendars 
to be announced is that of the Colonial 
Life of Jersey City which makes a fea- 
ture of the “Life of the Home,” a por- 
trayal of a home brightened by a baby 
about to take its first step. On the re- 
verse side an advertisement directs at- 
tention to the year the Colonial started 
in business, its assets, liabilities and 
amount of insurance’in force. Sent out 
by the thousands to policyholders, the 
calendar is especially adapted to stimu- 
lating interest among industrial insur- 
ance buyers. 

The Colonial Life is also sending its 
policyholders a most attractive Christmas 
number of “The Colonial Life Pictorial,” 
a quarterly magazine which is done in 
three colors on the covers and by roto- 
gravure process inside. The Christmas 
number is profusely illustrated, “The 
Life of the Home” also being the title 
of the front cover picture. The appeal 
is made that “life insurance is not an 
expense—it is an investment.” Both the 
calender and pictorial quarterly are the 
work of John H. Rees, publicity direc- 
tor of the company. 





J. A. PRESTON IN BINGHAMTON 


The Binghamton (N. Y.) Life Under- 
writers’ Association will hear James A. 
Preston, of the Penn Mutual's educa- 
tional staff, at its monthly dinner next 
Monday. 











Intelligent Progression 


HE MUTUAL BENEFIT was organized in 1845, and for 
I upwards of eighty years has been administered by a succession 
of directors and officers whose conduct of its affairs has merited 
and received the confidence and approval of hundreds of thousands of 
policyholders. Not only has its history been marked by the fidelity, 
ability, and integrity of the officials who from time to time have 
been responsible for the Mutual Benefit’s financial management, but 
the Mutual Benefit has also been distinguished throughout its history 
for intelligent progression in the provisions of its contracts which, 
with unbroken adherence to sound actuarial principles, have made 
the Mutual Benefit a leader in life insurance underwriting. As 
improvements in contracts have been developed, liberalizing their 
provisions, the new benefits have been uniformly extended to earlier 
outstanding contracts, in so far as possible, thus securing to the 
earliest policyholders the benefits enjoyed by the lastest. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 











hands. 


contract. Write 





Two men. 
tive of America’s vast population. 
One, a rising young business or pro- 
fessional man; typical of millions of 
executives, doctors, lawyers, engineers, 
teachers, and clerks, all serving soci- 
ety. The other, but one of millions 
in factory and shop, contributing to 
the good of the world with their_ 


The needs and requirements of 
all classes in society are found in the 
unique full coverage contracts of the United Life providing Single, 
Double and Triple Indemnity life insurance; non-cancellable, incon- 
testable, non-proratable accident insurance; waiver of premiums; and 
optional total and permanent disability insurance—all in one con- 
tract. These policy contracts protect the insured while he lives; 
protect the future of his loved ones when he is gone; pay off the 
mortgage on the home; pay for the education of the children; pro- 
vide for comfort and security in old age. 
Every home should own one or more of these life insurance 
policies. Increase your earning capacity through the sale of this 


EUGENE E. REED, Vice President 
UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
UNITED LIFE BUILDING 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


They are representa- 
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Many Leaders Attend 
W. J. Williams’ Funeral 


FOUNDED WESTERN & SOUTHERN 








President of Cincinnati Company Died 
in His 72nd Year After Brief Ill- 
ness; His Career 





Many insurance executives, civic lead- 
ers and representatives of a wide range 
of business interest attended the funeral 
of William J. Williams, president of the 
Western & Southern Life, held in Cin- 
cinnati last Friday. Mr. Williams died 
in the Johns Hopkins Hospital, Balti- 
more, last week after a brief illness. He 
was 72 years old. 

The death of Mr. Williams removes 
one of the pioneer figures in industrial 
life insurance in this country. In 1888 
he founded the Western & Southern, 
was its first secretary and for a number 
of years its only active executive, per- 
forming personally many of the routine 
tasks of home office work as well as su- 
pervising the work of the agents. He 
solicited and wrote the first application, 
dated May 7, 1888. At the age of 18 
he took a position in a fire insurance 
ofice and two years later became sec- 
retary of the Knights Templar Masonic 
Mutual Aid Association. It was while 
he was connected with this organization 
that he started to organize the Western 
& Southern. 

Mr. Williams was born in Cincinnati 
in 1858 within a block of the site of the 
present home office of the company he 
founded. He was educated in the Cin- 
cinnati public schools and was a life- 
long resident of the city. Although in 
active executive control of the Western 
& Southern since the founding of the 
company, sharing this responsibility in 
later years with his brother, Charles F. 
Williams, Mr. Williams became presi- 
dent in 1910 and continued at the head 
of the company until his death. He was 
also president of the American Liability 
& Surety of Cincinnati. 


Presidents’ Association Represented 


Mr. Williams is survived by a widow, 
one son, Frank C. Williams; two broth- 
ers, Charles F. Williams, vice-president 
of the Western & Southern, and John 
T. Williams of Oakland, Cal.; three sis- 
ters, Misses Mary and Anna Williams 
and Mrs. Ed. Runnells, all of Cincinnati. 
He was a member of many organizations 
including the Queen City Club, the Cin- 
cinnati Club, the American Life Con- 
vention and the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents. He was interested 
in all movements looking toward the bet- 
terment of humanity and supported them 
lavishly without ostentation or publicity. 

IS quiet, unassuming and democratic 
Manner and the extreme modesty of his 
nature made his friendships many and 
enduring. 

he Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents was represented at the fu- 
neral by the following executives: 

Jesse R. Clark, Jr., chairman, presi- 
dent, Union Central Life; Troy W. Ap- 
Pleby, president, Ohio National Life; E. 

hodes, vice-president, Mutual Ben- 
efit; I. T. Townsend, vice-president, Life 
Insurance Co. of Virginia; Herbert M. 
Woollen, president, American Central 
€. 





PRES. KINGSLEY’S SON WEDS 


The wedding of John McCall Kingsley 
of New York City, son of Darwin P. 
Line ey: president of the New York 
paca took place at the Calvary Epis- 
a Church of Pittsburgh Wednesday 

fernoon of last week. The bride was 
Bid Elizabeth Heron Curry, daughter 
of . and Mrs. Henry Milo Curry, Jr., 
pal qsburgh. Darwin P. Kingsley, Jr., 
2 ss Pi his brother’s best man. After 

ne “ame trip in Europe Mr. and Mrs. 

eri, ey will take up their residence in 

will Mtoe Pkg Mr. Eas 
en e fir : ‘ ig- 

man & Co m of J. & Selig 











“ABILITY 
INVOLVES 
RESPONSIBILITY” 


This gem of thought from the pen 
of Maclaren may be interpreted in 
various ways, but it would make an 
ideal reminder for the uninsured or 
underinsured family provider. 


Whatever may be the talents of such a man, he 
has not reached his own limit of achievement 
unless he has recognized and met his obliga- 
tions. 


And among the greatest of these is the full protection 
of his dependents. 


ial The 
== Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


Epwarp D. Durrtetp, President 























Metropolitan To Make 
Unemployment Survey 


FORTY KEY CITIES ARE CHOSEN 





Life Insurance Company’s Representa- 
tives to See Thousands of Families 
on Monday, December 8 


At the request of Colonel Arthur 
Woods, head of President Hoover’s 
emergency committee for unemployment, 
the Metropolitan Life is conducting an 
unemployment survey in forty cities. 
The aim is to furnish a sample of the 
average situation with the unemployed. 
It will result in a thoroughly accurate 
index of the number of jobless in the 
country. 

On two occasions in the past the Met- 
ropolitan has made a similar survey for 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Frederick H. Ecker, president, said: 
“Following the suggestions of Colonel 
Woods the survey is limited to about 
forty widely distributed key cities. The 
Metropolitan representatives will report 
on unemployment conditions in a spe- 
cific number of homes at which they 
will regularly call on Monday, December 
8 This is the same procedure which 
was followed in the past, particularly in 
1915, when a similar survey covered 400,- 
000 families. 

“Within a few weeks a reliable report 
as to the amount of total unemployment 
and part-time employment that existed 
in the country on the date of the survey 
should be made. Shortly afterward a 
more detailed tabulation will be furnished 
showing age, sex, color, industry and 
occupation of those out of work. This 
will indicate the lines of employment 
that are most affected. Including part- 
time workers in the survey, it is felt, 
is sound because this is really a twenti- 
eth century method of dealing with un- 
employment and has a distinct bearing 
on the whole problem.” 

Among Eastern cities in the survey 
are Providence, Boston, Bridgeport, Bal- 
timore, New York, Wilkes-Barre, Pitts- 
burgh, Rochester and Manchester, N. H. 





UNEMPLOYMENT COVER 





General Electric’s Plan; Must Be Ap- 
proved by 60% of its Corpora- 
tion’s Employes 
The General Electric’s plan of unem- 
ployment insurance has become effective. 
‘The plan must be and has been ap- 
proved by 60% of the employes. Those 
in service a year or more are eligible. 
Contributions of approximately 1% of ac- 
tual weekly or monthly earnings, pro- 
vided they amount to 50% or more of 
normal earnings, made over a three year 
period by each participating employe 
are matched by an equal contribution 
from the company, which in addition 
guarantees 5% interest on the fund thus 
established and pays all administrative 

costs for the first two years. 

No payments are to be made from any 
such fund for at least six months after 
it is set up. With the approval of the 
administrators of the fund, half of whom 
are chosen by the management and half 
by the men, unemplovment benefits will 
be paid after two weeks to an employe 
temporarily laid off, the benefits being at 
the rate of half of his full-time earnings, 
with a maximum payment of $20 a week 
for ten weeks in any one year. A mem- 
ber of the plan who is on part time 
which brings his income below half of 
his average full-time earnings may draw 
on the fund for enough to make up the 
difference between his income and the 
sum he would be entitled to receive as an 
unemployment pension. 





R. H. KEFFER FIGURES 

R. H. Keffer, general agent of the 
Aetna Life announces that the 100 Wil- 
liam Street Agency, New York City, paid 
for $3,055,300 during November, 1930. 
The total business paid for by this agen- 
cy for the year 1930 to December 1 is 
$32,991,348. 
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Man has always measured his well-being in terms of 
what he owns. Through every age has run unbroken 
his aggressive determination to protect possessions 
at any cost—weapons, skins, herds, lands, crops, 
factories. stocks and bonds. Our own history, from 
the earliest Colonist to the business man of today, is 
a continuous story of human efforts directed at the 


preservation of property. 


Today we aim to amass and protect an estate. In 
this we are assisted by the accepted laws and the 
ethics of modern business. And in addition to these 
bulwarks of protection, the individual, through the 
modern institution of insurance. may call upon the 
united strength of many and maintain the value of 


his property against almost every hazard. 


This is the aim of all insurance —the preserva- 
tion of values. Property insurance is universally 
believed in. Though most of our buildings may 
never burn, we insure the home, factory, warehouse 
against fire. Marine insurance is an essential part of 
commerce —though catastrophe may strike only a 
small percentage of the goods in transport. Through 
these and other forms of insurance, material wealth 


is unaffected by loss when it does occur. 


Individually each one of us owns something of 
far greater value than property—our value as a 
wage-earner. This is the source of all property value. 
As law and economics protect the values of our 
property. so life insurance protects the worth of our 
life. Through its proper application, we are able to 
provide against loss as the result of any decrease in 
our ability to earn. 


With virtually unlimited resources, with more 





than 25,000 representatives in every section of 
the country, Atna will be glad to con- 
sider your individusl pregram of protec- @ ZETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, ETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY 


tion—a scientifically sound protection of COMPANY, AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY, STANDARD 


your property values and of your life values. FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 











Possession is man’s anchorage to life. The Aitna’s tenth in a series of 1930 

advertisements appearing in The Saturday Evening Post reveals how deep-set is 

the need of this anchorage. It reveals further how vital is the part insurance 
plays in retaining man’s possessions. 


Atna Life Insurance Company 






Hartford Connecticut 











Hi 
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Connecticut Mutual’s 
N ovel Family Income 


ISSUED AS AGREEMENT RIDER 





Can Be Used in Connection with Any 
New Policy On Life Or 
Endowment Plan 





The Connecticut Mutual Life has 
brought out a family income policy but 
unlike the usual contract of this type, 
the form issued by the Connecticut Mu- 
tual is issued as an agreement rider in 
connection with any new policy on either 
the life or endowment plans. 

The purpose of the Family Income 
Plan is to. provide a larger income to 
the family in the event of the early 
death of the insured than could be ob- 
tained by the usual interest income set- 
tlement, at the same time holding the 
proceeds of the policy intact for the 
balance of the specified period while the 
income is being paid. The larger income 
is made available when the children are 
growing up and require additional funds 
for their support and education. The 
proceeds are thus conserved for the pro- 
tection of the wife after the children 
are grown up. The plan places funds 
where and when they are most needed 
and therefore provides a desirable form 
of protection. 

Among outstanding features of the 
Connecticut Mutual plan is the fact that 
the policy cash values remain the same, 
there being no reduction at any time. 
The guaranteed income of 12% a year 
is increased by dividends arising from 
excess interest earned, on the present 
worth of instalments certain. 

Briefly, the plan provides that in 
event of the death of the insured dur- 
ing the specified period selected (ten, 
fifteen or twenty. years from the due 
date of the first annual premium on the 
agreement) the proceeds will be held by 
the company at interest under a trust 
agreement for the balance of the period, 
and in the meantime the company will 
guarantee an income of $10 per month 
per $1,000 of insurance. This is at the 
rate of 12% a year. ; 

Premiums for this plan, which are 
comparatively small, will be merged with 
the regular life insurance premium on 
the premium notice. The ten-year 
agreement requires payment of only 
eight premiums; the fifteen-year, thir- 
teen; and the twenty-year, eighteen. 





THE MIDDLE AGED MAN 





Has No More Chance of Living to Old 
Age Than He Had Many Years Ago, 
Says Dr. William Muhlberg 


Addressing the agency organization of 
A. Rushton Allen, manager in Philadel- 
phia of the Union Central, Dr. William 
Muhlberg, medical director of the com- 
pany, said last week that in spite 
of the advances in medical science and 
Surgery a man at the age of forty-five 
today has no better chance of reaching 
old-age than had a man at the same age 
ity years ago. 
tion arises, as far as insurance statistics 
indicate, from two important causes, viz.: 
Overeating and too much nervous strain 
resulting from modern: economic com- 
Petition and business responsibilities. 





NAMES NEW JERSEY MANAGERS 


The United States Life has made two 
New agency appointments in New Jérsey. 
Hawes & McAfee, 617 Central avenue, 

st Orange, are to cover the Oranges 
oe while B. L. Pickard, with 

€s at the Montclair Savings Bank,-is 
fo ‘represent the company in Montclair 
and. vicinity. 





BALTIMORE MEETING 


Att, Baltimore Association of Life Un- 

‘rwriters will hear at its December 

Meeting Thomas M. Scott, a leading pro- 

Ucer of the Penn Mutual Life and for- 

ea Dresident of the Philadelphia Asso- 
n, 


This deplorable situa- © 


Gives Impressions Of 
American Insurance 


A SWEDISH VISITOR’S VIEWS 





Value of Our Agency System Seen by 
Carl Leissner, Who Has Been 
Studying Business Here 





Some interesting comments on Ameri- 
can life insurance were given last week 
by a Swedish insurance man, Carl Leiss- 
ner of Stockholm, before he departed 
for his native country after spending two 
years studying here. Mr. Leissner said 
that he was more impressed with the 
agency service work here than with the 
technical side of the business. As for 
organization, he believes the Swedish 
companies are just as good, but he feels 
ped could learn much on the service 
side. 

Mr. Leissner was surprised to see the 
extent of the selling service which so 
ably fits policies to specific needs and 
then follows through the advancing years 
of the contract. He believes the Ameri- 
can agents, full time, well trained and 
ranking high socially, constitute the 
greatest asset to the business in 
America. 

Formerly with the actuarial depart- 
ment of the Allmanna Pensionsforsak- 
ringsbolaget of Stockholm, a Swedish 
life company, Mr. Leissner has been 
here on a scholarship from the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, studying at the 
Metropolitan Life in New York and vis- 
iting other companies in New York, 
Hartford and Newark and concluding 
_ a month spent at the Mutual Bene- 
t. 

He was greatly interested in the dis- 
ability situation, having the fortunate op- 
portunity to study it during the two 
years when this question was so gen- 
erally discussed in this country. He has 
learned much from the experience shown 
by large volume, for as yet the Swed- 
ish experience on disability has not been 
large, and he returns with a word of 
caution for his fellow countrymen. He 
also spent much time studying group life 
insurance, which is as yet practically 
unknown in Sweden, although pension 


insurance is- well advanced there. . Mr. | 


Leissner. expressed appreciation of the 
hospitality in this country and the open 
door accorded at every company he 
visited. - : 





PREPARE UNEMPLOYMENT BILL 





State Senator Hastings of Brooklyn to 
Present Insurance Bill at Next 
Legislature 

State Senator John A. Hastings of 
Brooklyn,» N..Y., announced this -week 
that he would present a bill providing 
for a system of unemployment insurance 
to alleviate the suffering among unem- 
ployed industrial workers at the opening 
of the next legislature. “ 

The bill would require every employer 
of ten or more employes, the senator 
said, with certain exceptions, to provide 
unemployment insurance either by pro- 
cuting it from private insurance corpo- 
rations empowered to write it or from 
the state. which would be: authorized to 
accept this risk in the same manner as 
it does workmen’s compensation; or, if 
the employer were of sufficient financial 
stability, by his own unemployment in- 
surance reserve. 





PROMOTE SZALKIEWICZ 
Henry Szalkiewicz, who has been as- 
sistant cashier at the Hoboken district 
office of the John Hancock Mutual Life, 
has been promoted to cashier and. trans- 
ferred to the Palisade office of the com- 
pany. 





ON WESTERN TOUR 
Virgil W. Sammis.: field ‘service man- 
ager at the home office of the Mutual 
Benefit Life. has gone on a western tour 
of the agencies in Missouri. He expects 
to return shortly before the Christmas 
holidays. 


MANAGER AT ALBANY 





Guardian Life Names George W. Wat- 
son; Has Been Assistant Manager; 
Former Educator 
The Guardian Life of New York has 
appointed George W. Watson as its 
manager at Albany. He was formerly 
assistant manager at the agency. Mr. 
Watson has a background of several 
years’ experience in personal production 
and supervisory work. He entered the 
field after a successful career in the 
school system of Providence, R. I., where 


-he held the post of director of physical 


education. 


. BUSINESS DEPRESSION? 





Johnson & Higgins Figures Prove Busi- 
ness Is There If You Find 
It; Big Increase 
In the Greater New York sector John- 
son & Higgins life department reports 
a paid-for business in November of $2,- 


. 297,000 as compared with $1,037,000 for 


the same month last year. This is an 
increase of 130%. For the year the in- 
crease in Ordinary over last year was 


60%. 























A Good Time to 
Sell Funded Trusts 


Market conditions during 
the past year have made 
many men realize the value 
of an irrevocable trust. 


On request, Central 
Hanover will furnish an 
experienced trust man 
who will have your view- 
point and is insurance- 
minded to call with you | 
on your prospect. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


15 Offices in 15 Manhattan Centers 


Representatives in London, Paris, Berlin 
and Buenos Aires 


NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over 105 Million Dollars 
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pat The Berkshire’s 


12% Guaranteed Income Policy 
















——— 
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The most complete solution of the problem of protecting the income for the 
growing family. This policy embodies all standard Berkshire features. 





THE POLICY IS FULLY PARTICIPATING 


The policy will be issued to PREFERRED RISKS on three plans: 20, 15, and 10 year 
plans. THE PREMIUM REDUCED at the end of the chosen period without medical 


examination to the Preferred Risk Life premium as of original age. 


IT PROVIDES 


that in the event of death of the insured within the chosen period, his family will receive 
an income of $100 per month (on each $10,000) until the expiration of the 10, 15 or 20 
years from date of issue and then $10,000 in cash will be paid to the beneficiary. 


THE POLICY FURTHER PROVIDES 


for the payment of excess interest. Under the present rate this would increase the in- 


come to $113.30 per month, 
Total disability and double indemnity features may be included. 


First Year Dividend 


Low Premium Deposit (Not conditioned upon 
payment of 2nd premium) 


Rates and Literature on request 


S. SAMUEL WOLFSON, General Agent 
ns BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY — 


PENnsylvania 6878-6879 





1609 Pennsylvania Building 
225 West 34th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY 








“Another progressive step by a Progressive Company” 





eo Sees: TL et ee ee ae 
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Marriage “Insurance” Concerns In 
Oklahoma Now Being Investigated 


Better Business Bureau There Causes Post Office Department 
to Act on Operations of Four Concerns as Alleged 
Gambling Schemes; How They Operate 


The so-called birth and marriage in- 
surance concerns are being investigated 
in Oklahoma City at the instigation of 
the Better Business Bureau under the 
direction .of H. G. -Mitchell, manager, 
with the result that post office authori- 
ties of the United States have instituted 
proceedings against officials of such com- 
panies in Oklahoma City, alleging viola- 
tion of the postal laws. The companies 
are charged with conducting through the 
mails lotteries, gift enterprises or 
schemes for the distribution of money 
by lot or chance. Three companies, op- 
erating jointly from the same office, have 
been cited for such violation and offi- 
cials have been called to Washington, 
D. C., tc show why a fraud order should 
not be issued against their companies. 

The three companies are the Liberty 
Marriage Endowment Association, Lib- 
erty Birth Endowment Association and 
Supreme Marriage Endowment Associa- 
tion, with J. P. Hines, president; J. E. 
Fuqua, secretary-treasurer, and J. A. 
Fairey, vice-president. Similar allega- 
tions have been made against the Mar- 
riage Mutual Benefit Co., of which Max 
Grossman is president. 


How the Schemes Work 


Mr. Mitchell’s report indicates that 
while the nature of the contracts vary to 
some extent, the general plan involves 
contracts of membership sold to individ- 
uals that provide for payment of en- 
dowments upon marriage. Each member 
is charged an application fee of $15, after 
which he is placed in some particular 
group or class. When a member of his 
class or group marries during the period 
Prior tc maturity of his contract, he 
must pay an assessment that usually is 
set at $1.25 for each marriage. If he 
fails to pay the assessment he is sus- 
pended, and under certain provisions for- 
feits all of his rights. In addition to 
these assessments he must pay quarterly 
or semi-annual dues. The life of the 
contracts vary among the different as- 
Sociations, but usually range from three 
months to one year, providing for a 
gradual upward revision in cash benefits. 
The life of the average contract is ap- 
parently three months. In addition to 
selling memberships to individuals who 
contemplate matrimony, most of the as- 
Sociations also sell contracts to anyone 
who desires to purchase a contract on 
Some particular party who expects to 
marry. Some of the associations also 
Issue policies based on the above gen- 
eral plan but contingent on the individ- 
ual achieving parenthood rather than 
Matrimony. ; 

In consideration of payment of these 
fees and assessments the member re- 
c€ives upon marriage a cash benefit e~ual 
to four-fifths of the assessments made 
against this event by members of his 
class. The remaining one-fifth assess- 
ment, plus $5 of the initial application 
ee and quarterly dues accrue to the 
er ciation treasury as expense and prof- 

If a member fails to marry at the 
expected date he usually has the privi- 
lege after one year of being. placed in 
a deferred class, in which case he is re- 
quired to pay a fixed and smaller amount 
of annual dues and receives a contract 
Providing for payment of an endowment 
Upon future marriage, or upon failure 
to marry, a stipulated sum after the ex- 
Pitation of ten years. 

The Majority of these types of or- 
Sanizations are operated as trust es- 
tates and, it is claimed, thev do not come 
under the supervision of the state de- 


partments and it is not mandatory that 
cash reserves be set up under state su- 
pervision for protection of policyholders. 
All plans observed by the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau provide that the liability 
of the association is limited to the 
amount which it receives from assess- 
ments. 

Of the twenty companies that were op- 
erating in Oklahoma City a few months 
ago there are only four actively engaged 
at present, Mitchell stated. 





SALES SEMINAR IN BOSTON 





James Elton Bragg and A. Rushton 
Allen to Conduct First of National 
Association Courses Next Week 


_ The first of the sales seminars pro- 
jected by the National Association © of 
Life Underwriters under the direction 
of James Elton Bragg and A. Rushton 
Allen will be held in Boston, December 
ll and 12. On the second day of the 
seminar, Mr. Bragg will address a joint 
meeting of the Boston Chamber of 


. Commerce and the life underwriters of 


the city at a luncheon to be held in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building. 

The instruction will be given in twelve 
lecture periods of fifty minutes each, 
constituting the basis of a full university 
course in life underwriting. Lectures 
will not cover elementary subjects 
which should be handled in the agency 
or company school, but the fundamental 
and modern phases of selling and serv- 
ice. 





DR. BAILEY IN PHILADELPHIA 





Travelers Economist Attending Unem- 
ployment Conference of American 
Academy; To Talk Monday 
Before Federation 
Dr. William B. Bailey, econornist of 
the Travelers, is attending the meeting 
of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science in Philadelphia today 
and tomorrow. at which the subject of 
unemployment relief and insurance is to 
be featured. Armed with the diversified 
ideas of organizations and _ individuals 
as expressed at this meeting, Dr. Bailey 
will appear on Monday before the after- 
noon session of the Insurance Federa- 
tion of America to give a general and 
unprejudiced picture of the feeling of 
the public on “Unemployment Insur- 

ance.” 


Life Insurance As A 
Business Barometer 

CALVIN COOLIDGE’S STATEMENT 

William J. Graham Reads Ex-President’s 


Statement Before Ad-Sell 
League of Omaha 





Calvin Coolidge calls life insurance a 
business barometer within limitations in 
a message to the Ad-Sell League of 
Omaha delivered by William J. Graham, 
vice-president of the Equitable Society 
and president of the American Manage- 
ment Association, in an address last 
Monday evening on the subject: “Is Life 
Insurance a Business Barometer?” 

Mr? Graham pointed out that from a 
standpoint of new business, premium in- 
come, increase in assets, in surplus, that 
life insurance is having a big year. Each 
department of life insurance—industrial, 
ordinary, group—was reported within a 
slight fraction of the big volume of the 
corresponding ten months of 1929. 
“Group Insurance” states Mr. Graham, 
“despite the fact it is a plan for insur- 
ing employes of one employer has not 
only held up its production but has 
largely increased its outstanding vol- 
ume during the present year.” 

Mr. Coolidge’s statement is as follows: 

“In its larger aspects life insurance is 
certainly a business barometer. The 
great increase in the amount of life in- 
surance in force between 1921 and 1930 
could not have been brought about unless 
the country as a whole had been in a 
remarkably prosperous condition. When 
business slackens and incomes decrease 
that is very certain to show in the 
amount of new insurance written. It 
may take some time but it is, in my 
opinion, certain to appear. 

“When business first declines there is 
a certain amount of what might be called 
distress insurance which a great many 
people take out to balance the losses 
which they have incurred but the people 
who can take that kind of insurance are 
soon supplied. After that need is filled, 
it is my judgment that a depression in 
business will show in a decrease in the 
amount of insurance that would other- 
wise have been written. My conclusion 
would be that insurance is a business 
barometer to a somewhat limited extent 
and only after the elimination of cer- 
tain facts from the equation.” 





HOME OFFICE MINSTREL SHOW 

A minstrel show was given at the home 
office of the Mutual Benefit Life in New- 
ark Tuesday evening by the “Pelican 
Club,” the employe organization of the 
company. James Philipson, who has di- 
rected successful past performances for 
the company was again in charge, and 
Robert C. Thompson, the Mutual Bene- 
fit comptroller, was interlocutor. 





SERVICE ... FIRST, LAST, AND LASTING 





or surplus lines. 


SERVICE MEANS ACTION 








No. 22 of a series 


We are pleased to announce the appointment of Mr. James 
A. Walsh as the manager of our brokerage department. 
Mr. Walsh has had a broad and extensive training in life 
agency work and therefore our friends in the business will 
benefit materially by their contacts with him on brokerage 


THE LANE AGENCY jax 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY |4S#LANo 
212 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
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7160 











SERVICE IS JUST A HABIT AT THE LANE AGENCY 








Buys Pilot Stock 


(Continued from Page 1) 


from 1903 to 1908. He is also president 
of the Pilot Fire and other local compa- 
nies. 


Jefferson Standard Absorbed Other 
Companies 


The Jefferson Standard Life had ordi- 
Mary insurance in force at: the close 
of last year amounting to $365,736,000. 
The company’s admitted assets totaled 
$48,746,000. The Jefferson Standard 
started business in 1907 and in 1912 con- 
solidated with the Security Life & An- 
nuity of Greensboro when the capital was 
increased from $250,000 to $350,000. At 
about the same time it reinsured the 
business of the Greensboro Life. In 
1924 it reinsured the business of the 
Carolina Mutual Life of Raleigh, which 
added $870,000 insurance to its outstand- 
ing business. The capital is now $1,000,- 
000 and the surplus $2,000,000. 

Julian Price, president of the Jeffer- 
son Standard, was a local agent for the 
Greensboro Life in 1906. He became 
secretary and agency manager in 1909, 
vice-president in 1914 and president in 
1919. Charles W. Gold, vice-president 
and treasurer of the company; became 
secretary and agency manager in 1907 
after experience as agent and manager. 
He has been a prominent figure in life 
insurance activities and last year was 
president of the American Life Con- 
vention. W. T. O’Donohue, vice-presi- 
dent and agency manager, has been with 
the Jefferson Standard:-since 1911. 





ATTEND LINCOLN MOVIE 





Lincoln National Life Host to Home 
Office Employes; Company’s Lincoln 
Trophies Exhibited at Theatre 

Lincoln National Life was host recent- 
ly to all of its home office employes at 
a theatre party in Fort Wayne, where 
D. W. Griffith’s talking picture, “Abra- 
ham Lincoln,” was shown. More than 
600 company people and their friends 
attended. 

An interesting display of Lincoln tro- 
phies owned by the Fort Wayne com- 
pany was on exhibit in the lobby of the 
theatre. Among these were a large oil 
painting of Lincoln; one of the original 
show bills of the Ford Theatre on the 
night of Lincoln’s assassination; a very 
rare original of one of the broadsides 
issued by the U. S. government offering 
$100,000 reward for the capture of the 
assassins of Lincoln; and a copy of the 
famous Marshall engraving of Lincoln. 





EQUITABLE MEETING TODAY 


Clay Hamlin, widely known Mutual 
Benefit Life agent of Buffalo, N. Y., will 
address the New York City representa- 
tives of the Equitable Society at a con- 
ference to be held this afternoon at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania at 4 o'clock. Wil- 
liam G. Fitting, Equitable manager, will 
be chairman of the meeting. 





GIVE THANKSGIVING BASKETS 


Members of the home office staff of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life last week 
made up and distributed Thanksgiving 
baskets to needy families in Hartford. 
There were 208 children in these fami- 
lies. This is the ninth successive year 
that the home office employes have in 
this manner givep cheer to others at 
Thanksgiving time. 





CELEBRATES ANNIVERSARY 


‘Miss Gertrude Conlon of the publicity 
department of The Prudential, is cele- 
brating her fifth anniversary of continu- 
ous service with the company. She be- 
comes a member of Class A of the Old 
Guard Association of the company. 
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Family Income Payments 
Not Taxed in Britain 


BURNET’S PLAN ADOPTED THERE 





Tax Exemption Allowed by Revenue 
Board; Policy Called Important 
Development 





The family income policy, as it was 
named by Philip Burnet, president of 
the Continental American of Wilming- 
ton, who devised and introduced the con- 
tract, is being issued by the National 
Mutual Life in Britain under the name 
“Reinforced Income Policy.” An impor- 
tant feature in connection with the sale 
of the policy in Britain is that the board 
of inland revenue has notified: the com- 
pany issuing the policy that payments 
of income under it will not be assessable 
under the income tax: law. 

In announcing the policy a British 
newspaper says: “It gives effect to the 
truth that, in the event of the death of 
the head of a. family, the dependents 
would often, for a time at any rate, be 
more concerned with the income avail- 
able than with the capital sum assured. 
Too often the latter has been utterly 
inadequate for the needs of families. 
One of the latest schemes of the type 
to be devised for providing an income 
better related to requirements is that 
of the National Mutual Life Assurance 
Society which, entitled a ‘Reinforced In- 
come Policy,’ provides for a minimum 
assurance of £1,000 at death participating 
in profits in accordance with the Society’s 
new low-premium rates and carrying a 
‘reinforced income’ of £120 a year in 
the event of death during a term of 
twenty years from the issue of the pol- 
icy and payable until the end of that 
period. 

“Should the death of the assured occur 
within twenty years of the effecting of 
the policy the full sum assured with 
accrued bonuses would be paid, in addi- 
tion to the guaranteed income. A slip 
is attached to the prospectuses stating 
that the board of inland revenue has 
notified the Society that the payments 
of income under this special scheme will 
not be assessable to income tax—an im- 
portant point in a scheme which has 
also others in its favor.” 





YOUNG AGENT’S SUCCESS 





V. D. Hollander, Lane Agency, Going at 
Rate of Half Million a Year; One 
of His Recent Object Lessons 


Victor D. Hollander, one of the lead- 
ers of the Lane Agency of the Home 
Life of New York, recently had a case 
which is a good object lesson in his opin- 
ion. A prospect of his, whom Mr. Hol- 
lander had solicited for $20.000 of insur- 
ance, rejected this amount in favor of a 
$5,000 policy, which was eventually sold. 
Two months later, the insured was held 
up by burglars and killed in his hotel 
out-of-town, meaning a $15,000 loss to 
the widow. Mr. Hollander has had less 
than two years’ experience in the busi- 
ness, and is writing at the rate of $500,000 
a year. He has twenty-six weeks of 
consecutive: production this year. Al- 
though quite-young; he-has-specialized in 
middle-aged men, having a mumber of 
them among his policyholders. 





RANKS IN FOURTH PLACE 
The Newark office of the Jefferson 
Standard Life of which Fred Lieberich, 
Jr., is general manager,. ranked fourth 
for new business written of all of the 
agencies of thd company for'!'the! month 
of November. 





JOE BOLEY ANNUITY 

Joe Boley, shortstop of the Philadel- 
phia Athletics. baseball team, world’s 
champions, recently bought a retirement 
annuity plan laid out by Charles Rich- 
ards and W. P. Diehl of the Griffith 
agency of the Equitable Society in Phila- 
delphia. 


and becomes a sailor 


66T) UN up the spanker sails, fore’n aft—there’s a breeze off star- 
board,” shouts the skipper. His graceful ship, all sheets 
bulging—straining, glides forward at an increasing clip. 


If you’ve ever sailed a boat—and it is assumed you have—you'll 
remember the spanker sail—that extra sheet of canvas used by experi- 
enced sailors to catch the idle puffs and breezes that stray from the 
prevailing winds. 


These little breezes spell the difference between normal and 
capacity speed. 


The crew of the good ship Union Central, for years, has used 
sailor tactics. While depending on the steady increase from regular 
sources, it has run up the spanker sails to gather in additional business. 


Experience has proved Policyholders’ Service Month the most 
effective of these spanker sails. Six years ago this campaign was 
inaugurated—it has become an annual affair—an institution in the 
Union Central, demonstrating over and over again that if we concen- 
trate on service, sales will take care of themselves. The Policyholders’ 
Service drives have contributed repeated increases in new business from 
old customers. 


October, 1930, the Union Central again hoisted its spanker sails. 
Union Central men made 30,000 service interviews. Results: (1) Much 


good will; (2) an increase of 314 millions in applications over last 
October. 





The Union Central Life 


Insurance Company 


of Cincinnati 


MORE THAN 1,600 MILLIONS IN FORCE 
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Keystone Holding Co. 
Buys Inter-Southern 


BIG DEAL IN. NASHVILLE, TENN. 





Keystone Earlier Bought Security of 
America; and Northern States; 
Caldwell Out of Insurance 





Negotiations of control for the Inter- 
Southern Life of Louisville have now 
practically been completed. The contract, 
approved Wednesday by Judge Gore in 
the Federal Court at Nashville, provides 
for the purchase of a maximum of 2,000,- 
000 shares and requires the deposit of 
not less than 1,200,000 shares, most of 
which are already in the hands of an 
escrow agent at Nashville. About 450,- 
000 additional shares not coming under 
the escrow arrangement are under op- 
tion of the new owner. The total num- 
ber of outstanding shares is 3,093,666 
and it is expected that the new owner 
will acquire about 85% of the total issue. 

The Keystone Holding Co. is the pur- 
chaser. It already controls and operates 
the Security Life of America, which this 
year absorbed the Reinsurance Life, and 
the Northern States Life. Associated 
with the Keystone in this purchase are 
prominent bankers. The purchase in- 
cludes all former insurance holdings of 
Caldwell & Co., Nashville, and associated 
interests, ‘| (lata 

Alfred M. Best, consultant in the ne- 
gotiations, said: “The successful comple- 
tion of this transaction represents actual 
stock control of three life companies, 
one fire company, one casualty and sure- 
ty company and a large minority interest 
(sufficient to control working control) of 
another life insurance company which in 
turn. controls another substantial life 
company. The magnitude of the pur- 
chase is apparent when the aggregate 
figures of the five insurance companies 
are studied. They have admitted assets 
of $210,000,000; cash income of $65,000,- 

per annum; insurance in force of 
$1,750,000,000; and they write new insur- 
ance each year in excess of $475,000,- 


000. Adding to these the corresponding . 


figures of the other companies previous- 
ly acquired and now operated by the 
Same interests the aggregates for the 
group .are assets $230,000,000; income, 
000,000; insurance in force, $1,960,- 
000,000; and annual new business pro- 
duction $575,000,000. These figures are 
exclusive of the assets and the income 
of the fire and the casualty company 
which, although running into several mil- 
lions, are relatively unimportant in com- 
Parison with the enormous size of the 
life insurance resources and operations 
of the group. 
The purchase represents the completion of 
Negotiations initiated some time ago. After 
considerable progress had been made, the nego- 
tations were greatly complicated by the ap- 
Pointment of receivers for Caldwell Co., the 
Seema owners of 2,000,000 shares of Inter- 
nena Life Insurance Company stock; for 
. Bank of Tennessee, which had purchased 
C arge amount of the stock from Caldwell & 
it and for the National Bank of Kentucky, 
—_ held & very large amount of the stock 
fpllateral for loans to Caldwell & Co. Vir- 
hie y.all of the Caldwell & Co. stock was 
obeathecated as security for numerous loans 
ae by that concern from banks and 
ya in several different states; and the Re- 
—" and their counsel, and the representa- 
€s of all the pledgees of the stock had to be 
a into the negotiations and satisfied as 
7% the terms of the contract. Finally, where 
hey = a it ~ ey for 
obtain the approval of the respective 
Courts having jurisdiction. 


No Change in Management 
No change in the management of the 
Companies is contemplated. There will 
Some changes in the directories. The 
Nter-Southern Life will reduce its large 
dings of stock of other insurance 
Companies, all of which were acquired 
Ting the present year. The companies 
2 which the Inter-Southern Life owns 
Sring or working control are the fol- 
‘ 'ssouri State Life, which has con- 
qacted for and partly paid for the con- 
Ol of the Southwestern Life of Dallas; 
outheastern Life of Greenville, S. C.; 
Ome Life of Arkansas, Home Fire of 


ADOLPH JOACHIM ANNIVERSARY 





John Hancock Manager in Brooklyn in 

November Completed Forty Years 

With Company 

Adolph Joachim, who comes of a fam- 
ily whose name has long been prominent- 
ly identified with the history of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life, last month com- 
pleted forty consecutive years of serv- 
ice with the company. Mr. Joachim is 
district manager of the Brooklyn (5) 
agency. He has worthily maintained the 
cuaracteristics of the late B. and C. J. 
Joachim, who contributed greatly in es- 
tablishing and building up the company’s 
business in Brooklyn. 

lt was in November of 1890 that Mr. 
Joachim became associated with the John 
Hancock as cashier in the then Brook- 
lyn (2) district in Williamsburg. As that 
district prospered and developed to large 
proportions his duties and responsibili- 
ties considerably exceeded those of cash- 
ier and he was, in fact, more of office 
manager, sharing the responsibilities with 
Bb. Joachim, who was district manager. 

All of this resulted in his recognition 
when the present Brooklyn (5) district 
was established in May of 1923, at which 
time Mr. Joachim’ was made manager 
thereof. 





MEET ABOUT TWISTING 





Forty Representatives of Companies Dis- 
cuss Subject, New York General 
Agents’ Association Is Told 

At a meeting of the Association of 
New York Managers and General Agents 
at the Advertising Club on Wednesday 
night a statement was made that some 


of the New York general agents had 
attended a meeting of forty representa- 
tives of companies held here to find ways 
and means to stop twisting. One prop- 
osition up for consideration is that com- 
panies not pay commissions on twisted 
business. 

The speakers at the Wednesday night 
dinner at the Advertising Club were 
Major Boyce, general agent of the 
Equitable Society in Syracuse, who has 
a $18,000,000 agency, and John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr., manager of the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau. 





ENDOWMENTS FOR POOR 

Mayor James M. Curley of Boston has 
taken out life insurance for $100,000 for 
the benefit of the poor of Boston, ac- 
cording to the “Boston American.” On 
his death the sum will go into-.a trust 
fund for his children, according to the 
paper. When they die the principal will 
be allowed to gather interest for fifty 
years and then become a trust fund for 
the poor. The policy is written by the 
Metropolitan Life. 





TO WRITE BLUE GOOSE _ 
The Lincoln National has taken over 
from the Texas Prudential the Blue 
Goose life insurance arrangement. 





BULLETIN IN NEW DRESS 


. The Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City is now issuing “The 
Bulletin,” the association paper, in a new 
and attractive dress. The cover is print- 
ed in color with an index giving the fea- 
tures of the number. The typography 
and make-up are greatly improved. ° 








Arkansas and Home Accident of Ar- 
kansas. 

The ‘sale to the Keystone Holding Co., 
headquarters of which are in Hammond, 
Ind., will carry with it ownership of 
147,900 shares. of stock in the Missouri 
State. Commenting on the deal Hills- 
man Taylor, president of Missouri State, 
said that in his opinion it would not af- 
fect his company adversely. Directors 
of the Missouri State will meet on Mon- 
day to consider changes in the board’s 
personnel. re 


Fred J. Street. Manager 
Union Central, Buffalo 


FIFTEEN YEARS IN INSURANCE 
Past Commander Of Rochester American 
Legion; New Manager Named 
In Memphis 





The appointment of Fred J. Street as 


manager of the Union Central Life - 


agency in Buffalo, N. Y., has been an- 
nounced by Superintendent ‘of Agencies 
Jerome Clark. Mr. Street joins the 
Union Central after more than fifteen 
years of experience in the life insurance 
and general insurance business.: He has 
been affiliated with his father, Thomas 
S. Street, and a youngr brother, A. T. 
Street, both in Buffalo and Rochester, 
N. Y., where he has made a’fine record 
as an executive, salesman and organizer. 

Mr. Street is a native of Pennsylvania 
and attended the University. of Penn- 
sylvania where he was studying when 
the United States entered the World 
War. He joined the Engineers Corps of 
the A. E. F. and went to France where 
he was wounded and invalided home. 
Upon hig recovery, he decided to join 
his father in business at Rochester. His 
success there was so great that early in 
1929 he was placed in charge of the firm’s 
branch office in Buffalo. Mr. Street is 
a Shriner and Past Commander of the 
Rochestér American Legion and formerly 
was an excellent athlete. Hes succeeds 
Paul E. Orr whose resignation was an- 
nounced several months ago. 

M Brooks, former state personal 
producer of the Corpus Christi Agency 
of the Union Central Life Insurance 
Company, has been appointed manager 
of the Memphis Agency effective De- 
cember 1, it has been announced by Su- 
perintendent of Agencies Jerome Clark. 





OUTSTANDING WORK IN DRIVE 


The Prudential and Mutual Benefit Life 
Win Honors in Newark Com- 
munity Chest Campaign 

Two Newark life insurance companies 
did outstanding work in the annual com- 
munity chest drive in Newark, which 
concluded Monday evening with a meet- 
ing in the Robert Treat Hotel. The 
Prudential won the cup in the four cor- 
nered contest among four of the leading 
institutions of the city, and the Mutual 
Benefit Life had the highest per capita 
contribution. 

The Prudential showed an increase of 
94% over last year’s contribution to the 
chest, bringing its total this year to over 
$31,000. Every member in the home of- 
fice organization participated in the 
drive. Its per capita gift was $3.46. The 
Mutual Benefit Life, winner of the cup 
last year, also had 100% contributions 
from the home office, and had the high- 
est per capita contribution, $7.73. 

Life insurance general agencies in the 
city made excellent showings, their final 
totals showing at least a 30% gain over 
last year. The banking and insurance 
division as a whole-went 29% over its 
large quota, compared with an average 
city-wide return slightly under the ex- 
pected quota. 


THRIFT PLAN OFFICERS 
Reuben Fink, president of the United 
Thrift Plan and prominent in the Guar- 
anty Life. of N.. Y., has been elected 
president of the newly formed Associat- 
ed Thrift Plan Companies. Other offi- 
cers are Irving Fischel of the Continen- 
tal Thrift Plan, vice-president; Howard 
Barry of the Thrift Foundation, treas- 
urer and James G. Ranni of the Inde- 
pendence Thrift Plan, secretary. 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 

FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 

Kansas City 
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We offer an 
Unusual Contract 
that enables 
your client to 
save money at a 
fair interest rate 
and gives him an 
Option to buy 7 
Life Insurance 
if insurable 

at any time in 


the future. 
Anybody can do that. 


However, WE will 
give him the 
insurance at his 
present age and 
not charge him for 
the insurance cost 
of the intervening 


years. 
PHONE EITHER OFFICE: 


McWILLIAM & HYDE 
General Agents 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


285 Madison Avenue 
Caledonia 3720 


GUSTAV C. WUERTH 


Associate General Agent 
217 Broadway 


Fitzroy .2880 
NEW YORK 
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New York Life Makes 
New Commission Rules 


AFFECTS TERM CONVERSIONS 





Hereafter Company Will Pay Commis- 
sion to Agent Making Conver- 
sion of Policies 





The New York Life has made new 
rules governing the payment of commis- 
sions on the conversion of term policies. 
The new rules announced by L. Seton 
Lindsay, second vice-president, are as 
follows: 

“Where change dates back to the 
original date of the term policy: Com- 
missions payable will be the full first 
year and renewal commissions on the 
new policy, less the commission or com- 
missions already paid to, or earned by, 
the original agent on the Term policy. 
Said commissions will be paid to the 
agent effecting the change, whether he 
be the criginal agent who sold the pol- 
icy or a different agent. The original 
agent’s interest in the commissions 
earned, both first year and renewals, is 
not to be reduced by the change. 

“Cashiers and agents will please note 
the following procedure: All commis- 
sions paid on a Term policy up to the 
time of change will be deducted from 
the first year commission payable on 
the new policy. If the Term policy was 
sold by a different agent whose full re- 
newal commissions upon the Term pol- 
icy have not been paid, the new agent 
will receive his renewal commission only 
upon the increase in the premium (ex- 
cess over the Term rate). 

“Where changed policy takes current 
date: Any agent effecting the change 
will be entitled to the full first year 
commission provided in his contract on 
the difference between the new premium 
and any allowance made to the policy- 
holder upon the old policy, and will re- 
ceive renewal commission or commis- 
sions upon the full new premium in ac- 
cordance with his contract, provided 
that: if there are any unpaid first year 
or renewal commissions that would have 
become payable to the origjnal agent had 
the Term policy continued in force, the 
original agent shall receive such com- 
mission or commissions as soon as the 
respective premiums upon the new pol- 
icy have been paid—and the agent who 
effects the change shall receive his reg- 
ular commission only upon the excess 
of such new premiums over the original 
Term rate.” 





BAN LONG CREDIT EXTENSION 





Columbus Hearimg Reveals That Agents 
Were Granting Notes During First 
Three Policy Years 
The practice of certain life insurance 
agents offering to finance premiums for 
the insured during the first three years 
of the policy is unsound and should be 
discontinued, declared State Superintend- 
ent of Insurance C. S. Younger in a 
hearing held in Columbus, O., the early 
part of this week. The hearing was held 
upon the complaint of the Columbus 

Life Underwriters’ Association. 

The hearing revealed that certain 
agents had been extending credit by 
means of a promissory note from the 
insured, taken from one year, with the 
distinct understanding that it would be 
renewed for the second year, also for 
the third year, in some instances, with- 
out even the payment of the interest, 
let alone any portion of the principal. 

The department let it be known that 
it did not consider this practice funda- 
mentally sound and did not consider, it 
to-be for the best interests of life in- 
surance. Fortunately, only a very few 
agents were engaged in this sort of prac- 
tice. 
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1930 NYLIC CLUBS 





$400,000 Club — 202 agents paid for -  $112,952,278 | 
$200,000 Club—936 “ “ ®  ~ 220,332,870 |B 
Both Clubs — 1138 agents, total paid for  $333,285,148 | 
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Morton Will Appeal 
Sullivan Judgment 


$25,000 DAMAGES AWARDED 





Interpretation of Word “Twisting” Used 
in Morton Letter Main Issue of 
St. Louis Case 





The $25,000 judgment which was award- 
ed to James P. Sullivan, former general 
agent of the Lincoln National Life in 
St. Louis, by a jury in the Circuit Court 
at Clayton, Mo., on November 28, will 
be appealed by Stratford Lee Morton, 
general agent for the Connecticut Mu- 
tual in St. Louis. 

Sullivan had sued Morton and the 
Connecticut Mutual for $100,000 because 
of libel alleged to have been committed 
through the use of the word “twisting” 
in a letter written by Morton to Alfred 
L. Dern, general manager of agencies 
for the Lincoln National, on July 31, 
1928. The jury decided that Sullivan was 


‘not entitled to recover anything from 


the insurance company but awarded him 
$10,000 actual and $15,000 punitive dam- 
ages against Morton. 

The outcome of the case swung al- 
most entirely on the interpretation of 
the word “twisting” as used in Morton’s 
letter to Dern. Morton on the witness 
stand had stated that he did not mean 
to imply that Sullivan had been guilty 
of misrepresentation and fraud. Several 
other defense witnesses. including Dep- 
uty Superintendent of Insurance Joseph 
F. Holland, testified that “twisting” does 
not necessarily include either fraud or 
misrepresentation. The plaintiff on the 
other hand contended that “twisting” is 
considered by insurance men generally 
as implying fraud and misrepresentation 
and that Morton’s letter to Dern had 
reflected on Sullivan’s integrity and in- 
jured his reputation as an insurance man 
and in the community generally. 

The decision, if it is finally approved 
by the Missouri Supreme Court, will 
have direct bearing on several similar 
suits now pending before the Missouri 
courts. It will be recalled that during 
Sullivan’s regime as general agent in 
St. Louis for the Lincoln National be- 
cause of his activities in selling that 
company’s expectancy of life and Eman- 
cipator policy forms he was the center 
of considerable controversy. Rival in- 
surance agents attacked the selling meth- 
ods of Sullivan and several of his sub- 
agents and brokers and much litigation 
has resulted. 





MAKES POLICY INNOVATIONS 





Lincoln National Life Issues Family In- 
come Contract With Several New 
Clauses 

The -family income plan _ recently 
launched by the Lincoln National Life 
is different from the average policy of 
this type several ways. In addition to 
the monthly benefits during the income 
period and the entire sum insured for 
payable in cash after the expiration of 
that period, the company’s plan offers: 

Guaranteed decreasing costs, year after 
year, as the income period lessens (in 
all except older ages); a monthly income 
of 1 or 1%4% of the face of the policy; 
all the advantages, settlement options 
and privileges of the company’s policies 
to which this feature is attached; a 20% 
emergency fund guaranteed; surrender 
value not decreased; the protection pe 
riod any number of years from five 
twenty; both standard and substandard 
basis; face of policy not decreased by 
emergency fund or income payments. | 





TAYLOR AGENCY GAINS 
The paid-for for the Harold L. Taylor 
agency of the Mutual Life of New Yor 
at 521 Fifth avenue, New York, AS 


November, 1930 J........+--++ $ 54 e 
November, 1929 ..........+-++ Sry 
For year to date..........-.0++ 6,160, ost 
Same period 1929 ........++++: 4,230; 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 


The following story, 


Preventing told by a member of 
Imminent the Albany Agency 
Lapses of the Connecticut 


General, shows how 
this agent not only saved some insurance 
from lapsing but wrote additional cover- 
age in the case: 

“The office advised me that one of my 
policyholders was going to lapse his pol- 
icy. With this information in mind I 
reviewed the case very carefully and put 
this man on my prospect list to call on 
just before the end of his grace period. 
When I called on him I made no refer- 
ence to the policy running on the grace 
period, but gave him a sales talk around 
the minimum income idea, and encour- 
aged him to build his insurance program 
to more adequate coverage. 

“After he had written his check for the 
first premium on new insurance he con- 
fessed his intention of dropping the old 
policy. I congratulated him on changing 
his mind about his insurance.” 

e ££ 


S. H. Williams of 


“I Will the Peoria Life, Ben- 
See You ton, Ill., is using the 
Later” following talk where 


prospects agree that 
life insurance is a fine thing, but say 
they will see him later as they do not 
want to close immediatelv: 

“I appreciate your kindness very 
much in making the statement that you 
will see me later, and that you are sold 
on the value of Life Insurance. That’s 
fine that you are going to see me when 
you get ready to buy, and I certainly 
thank you for that statement. 

“But wait, I will have to put you on 
my Red Letter List, if you fail to take 
advantage of this today. You may won- 
der what I mean when I say Red Let- 
ter List. I will tell you. I write your 
name in red at the top of this-appli- 
cation, giving the date and time I called 
to see you, the date I tried to protect 
your family, and then I file this away 
in my files. Then, if you are called to 





quit the walks of men, or become dis- 
abled through injury or sickness, where 
you cannot pass an examination, then 
I can refer to my files, knowing the date 
I tried to be of service to your home, 
by being in a position where I could 
deliver a check to your loved ones, 
which will provide the very same things 
you are providing today for them. Food, 
shelter, clothing, education and the ne- 
cessities of life. I can call to mind in 
my past six years of underwriting, some 
that gave me the same answer you gave 
me, but today they are in their graves, 
leaving their families to face a cold 
world without any income. 

“It’s risky to put this off, as you don’t 
know what tomorrow might bring you. 
Insurability is a great asset to you, 
why not take advantage of it today? 
Do you have a middle name?” 

ek 2% 


Only determined 


A Formula men go through to- 
For day, says “The New 
Salesmen . England Pilot.” The 


salesman realizes 
now, as never before, that he must start 
on the trail each morning hot with the 
determination to sell. Interviews need 
the golden leaven of service—rarely have 
they needed it more. But that’s not 


enough. 


Determination must lie back of every 
interview. 

Half-hearted, lackadaisical hopefulness 
is one thing, and at the best, a very poor 
thing. But determination is precisely as 
powerful as the personality that tries to 
express it. The measure of your deter- 
mination is yourself. You can’t be more 
determined than you have the power to 
be. Just remember this for your com- 
fort; that power is not a fixed quantity, 
like the horsepower in an engine. It is 
an expansible power; it can be culti- 
vated, nurtured, strengthened and enor- 
mously developed through exercise. Con- 
stant exercise is the only way to develop 
it. 








AS WE SERVE 
: WE PROGRESS 


Insurance in Force 


1923 - $1,000,000,000 
1927 - $1,500,000,000 
1930 - $2,000,000,000 
Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 
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open until 1931. . 





POLICY LAPSE ABROAD 

As in all countries the general econom- 
ic situation has also affected underwrit- 
ing results in Belgium and the life in- 
surance company annual reports show 
that in Belgium an abnormal number of 
policies have been cancelled or have 
lapsed during the last year, although 
Belgium is not as severely affected as 
many other countries. 





5 YEARS APP-A-WEEK 
George Culver of the New England 
Mutual in Wilmington, Del., is now pro- 
ducing an application every week after 
a break in his five and a half year rec- 
ord due to an operation. 













POLICY : 


Giving a new opportunity 
for sales in the face of 
discouraging conditions 


ERE is a new policy designed to meet the needs 
ot individuals and businesses for immediate and 
complete insurance p otection at an exceptionally low 
co-t for an initial period of one, two or three years 
When this initial period has expired, the Policy auto- 
matically changes into standard Ordinary Life Insu ance. 


Both the. premium and the net rate for the init al 
period are the lowest ever offered by this Comoany 
and among the lowe t of all net premiums on simi ar 
pol cies written in America. 


Our representatives have had this new policy to 
work with since November first It is enabling them to 
close business this year that might otherwise remain 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Oldest Chartered Mutual Life Insurance Company In America— 1835 


New 
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PROMINENT BUILDER DIES 
Charles R. Hedden, founder and pres- 
ident of the C. R. Hedden Construction 
Company which built the Metropolitan 
Life Tower in New York City and the 
Prudential building in Newark, died last 
Sunday at his home in Newark. He was 
seventy-seven years of age. He devel- 
oped his construction business into one 

of the most important in the country. 





A. J. LIPSHULTZ PRODUCTION 

A. J. Lipshultz of the Lustgarten agen- 
cy of the Equitable Society in Chicago 
during this year produced over $100,000 
each month. 
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34 Nassau Street 


President 
DAVID F. HOUSTON 





The Rewards of Consistency 


F A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, the business takes 
care of him. Life insurance field work is a business, and subject 
to the principles of general business. Those who achieve in this 

work are those who give it their undivided and full thought and effort. 
Isn’t this merely natural and logical? 


Life insurance field work under satisfying conditions is a career 
giving opportunity for achievement and profit according to ability and 
undivided effort. Tae Mutuat Lire InsuRANcE Company OF New YorK 
affords such conditions to its field workers. Life insurance in all stand- 
ard forms, annuities, disability and double indemnity benefits, prompt 
and equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policyholders in 
practical ways combine to make its agency force successful. 


Earnest-minded men and women of character and ability contem- 
plating a career in full-time field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 


and 
Manager of Agencies 
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Cardinal Principles In 
The Life Agent’s Work 


THEODORE M. RIEHLE’S TIPS 


Equitable Agent Tells Washington 
Gathering Willingness to Work and 
Courage Abselutely Essential 








Two qualities, willingness to work and 
courage, are necessary for success in life 
insurance selling, according to Theodore 
M.: Riehle, well known New York rep- 
resentative of the Equitable Society, who 
stated this belief in his recent address 
before the District of Columbia Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association at a dinner meet- 
ing at the Hay-Adams House, Washing- 
ton. Mr. Riehle emphasized the fact 
that no man has a right to be in this 
business and no man will succeed in the 
business unless he puts into play these 
necessary attributes. 

In defining courage Mr. Riehle referred 
to Ernest Hemmingway’s definition of 
“outs” as being “grace under pressure”; 
the ability to take it on the chin and 
come back for more and finally emerge 
victorious. Many men, the speaker said, 
who have a more complete knowledge 
of life insurance than he ever had, are 
not worth anything in this business. This 
type places far too little attention on 
action. 

The great value of an agent’s policy- 
holders to him was stressed by the speak- 
er. “Based on my experience and the 
experience of the most successful men 
in this business that I have come in 
contact with in almost every state in 
the Union, the best prospect in the 
world is your own policyholder. I have 
found that the length to which that 
marvelous source of business is neglected 
is almost beyond belief. The old policy- 
holder is your best prospect for new 
insurance, and in addition to that. your 
best prospect for new policyholders,” said 
Mr. Riehle. 

Here are some additional tips from the 
Equitable agent’s address: 

Centers of Influence 

“T have a little system that I use with 
clients as I create them. I personally 
do not follow the system of letters of 
introduction or cards of introduction, etc., 
but when I have done business with a 
man I point out to him the fact that 
apparently he must have had confidence 
in me, otherwise he would not have done 
so, and that it was a pleasure for me to 
do business with him. Then I draw a 
little picture on a piece of paper repre- 
senting him, then I draw a half dozen 
or a dozen lines from this picture. By 
that means I indicate that from him ra- 
diate centers of influence and that I 
want my name to be synonymous with 
life insurance along those lines of radi- 
ation and whenever life insurance comes 
up that he should think of me and tip 
me off. I have done lots of business 
over a period of years with that simple 
idea. 

“Now, another grave error, and it is 
one that I have made many times, al- 
though I am not making it as often as 
I did, is to underestimate the ability of 
any prospect to buy—a very, very im- 
portant point. As I said, the old policy- 
holder is the best prospect for new busi- 
ness as well as creating new sales of 
insurance, but if you are doing business 
now with John Jones, he at the very 
Moment is the finest man in the world to 
do business with. I have found that it 
is very usual for a life insurance man 
to underestimate the ability,of the very 
man he is doing business with to buy. 

hey are not getting a large enough 
Share of the milk there is in the coco- 
nut. IT say that based unon my own ex- 
Perience. Some of the most horrible 
€rrors I have ever made in selling have 

een due to underestimating the ability 
of the man I was doing business with to 
buy. My method is now to calculate as 
est I can the amount of insurance that 
man should buy from me at that moment, 
think about it and then issue double. 

My usual approach is to use Clay 
Hamlin’s question. It covers a multitude 


of possibilities in the mind of the sus- 
pect or prospect. My experience with 
men of substantial finances has been to 
simply say that ‘I wish to talk to you 
about life insurance and annuities, but I 
wish to talk to you about them in a 
way perhaps that you have not been ac- 
customed to and are not familiar with,’ 
Then I keep my mouth shut. This puts 
the burden on him to say something and 
the conversation is started and then the 
purpose is to make him do all the talk- 
ing rather than myself if I possibly can.” 





MADE UNIT SUPERVISORS 


Walter Dawson and Henry J. Meyer 
have been made unit supervisors of the 
southern New Jersey agency of the 
Provident Mutual Life of which Louis 
F. Paret is general agent. Mr. Daw- 
sonshas been a representative of the 
company for more than’ twenty-nine 
years and Mr. Meyer has been connect- 
ed with the agency for five years. 





TO ESTABLISH BRANCHES 


The Mutual Relief Life Insurance Co. 
of Kingston, Ont., is planning establish- 
ment of a number of additional branch 
offices throughout Canada. George A. 
Madden, Hamilton, Ont., will be general 
agent of a new branch office to be opened 





1851 





BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is_ justly 
proud of its record for past year. 
The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 
from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 
New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 

“ASK ANY BERKSHIRE AGENT.” ; 

BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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EQUITABLE SOCIETY DRIVE 





Company Plans Active Campaign For 


Week of December 8 to 13— 
“All Producers’ Week” 


The Equitable Society will recognize 
the week of December 8 to 13 as “All 
Producers’ Week,” during which period 
every agent of the company through- 
out the country is expected to produce 
at least one completed application. This 
drive takes the place of the Equitable’s 
former “Loyalty Day.” 


The home office is providing mana- 
gers with basic material for the cam- 
paign, but each manager will handle his 
campaign in his own desired way. The 
company is anticipating heavy produc- 
tion during the week. 


FRED C. HUBBELL’S ELECTION 





Son of the Late Board Chairman of 
Equitable of lowa Succeeds Father; 
Other Elections 
Fred C. Hubbell has been elected 
chairman of the board of the- Equitable 
Life of Iowa, taking the place made va- 
cant by the death of his father, the late 
Frederick M. Hubbell, who had been 

chairman since 1907. 

Grover C. Hubbell was named vice- 
president to succeed his brother, Fred C. 
Hubbell, and Fred O. Thompson was 
elected to fill the vacancy on the board 
caused by Frederick M. Hubbell’s death. 





There’s always a bull market for life 
insurance.—“Equitable Agency Items.” 





shortly in that city. i 














ersonality 
and Friendliness 


The Missouri State Life is a Company of per- 
sonality and friendliness. 
comparatively young men, mature in experi- 
ence and judgment, aggressive in spirit. 


The constant aim of the Missouri State Life is 
the perfection of its service to field men and 
the public. A system of Branch Offices in im- 
portant centers, in addition to General Agen- . 
cies, gives direct and prompt service to clients 


and representatives. 


With its Home Office situated in the center of 
the United States, the Company is in a position 
to give prompt, efficient service, and through its 
several departments—Life—Accident & Health 
—Group—and Salary Savings— it offers its rep- 
resentatives an exceptional opportunity to mul- 
tiply the results of their daily work and thereby 
multiply their income. 


Missouri State Life 


Insurance Company 


Hillsman Taylor, President 


St. Louis 


More than a Billion and a Quarter Dollars of Life Insurance in force. 


Its officers are all 
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Factors in Appraisal 
For Mortgage Loans 


FIGURING ON 





DEPRECIATION 





Cycles in Fluctuation of Values Are 
Present in Property Appraisals, 
Expert Points Out 





That there are cycles in the value of 
property and they must be figured on 
in making appraisals of property for 
mortgage loan purposes is an interesting 
point made by an expert on this sub- 
ject, Warren A. Sackman of the Home 
Title Insurance Co. of Brooklyn, De- 
preciation, he say, is the bugbear of im- 
proved property. 

“Tt must be remembered that the lend- 
er is primarily interested in the safety 
of his principal and his income. And 
all other factors, such as building cost, 
future trends, are only secondary to the 
main issue—safety of principal and in- 
come,” says Mr. Sackman. “I am some- 
times asked why, if income capacity and 
investment safety are the real important 
factors, I pay so much attention to in- 
trinsic quality of construction. My an- 
swer is: because of the depreciation and 
obsolescence of improvements, for these 
secondary factors affect the net income 
and principal safety. 

“Physical depreciation is one bugbear 
of improved property. Depreciation “in 
a broad sense is actually the loss of 
value due to lear and tear. The better 
the construction, the less depreciation 
from actual use. Depreciation increases 
with every year of use. It is because of 
this that mortgages seldom run longer 
than three or five years at a time. Dur- 
ing this brief period the plumbing may 
give out and it may be necessary some- 
times to repair the roof, etc. There are 
so many minor items of repair that very 
often indeed the building may be worth 
much less at the end of the period of 
time than at the time of its inception, 
despite the natural i increase of land value. 

“Depreciation is least in_ residential 
properties. Property occupied by the 
owner invariably remains in better con- 
dition than that occupied by tenants. It 
is possible in the instances of this kind 
to be more liberal and to look at an 
owner-occupied house with more optim- 
ism. This explains the soundness of res- 
idential loans. 


Time an Important Factor 

“Obsolescence comes with time. The 
longer the time the greater the risk 
of obsolescence. Hence, the longer the 
period of the mortgage the greater the 
uncertainty of property value at its ex- 
piration date. Certain types of build- 
ings will depreciate more rapidly than 
others. Certain neighborhoods will de- 
preciate more rapidly than others. The 
shifting character of a neighborhood may 
affect the use of value of a piece of 
property. A mansion may become a 
dancing academy. 

“Of course, there is a weightier con- 
sideration than all of these mentioned 
which comes foremost in all cases of 
really sound mortgage loan appraising, 
because it is more fundamental, That is, 
the so-called ‘cycle spread’ of high and 
low points in property value fluctuations. 

“Any man who has dabbled in Wall 
street knows that the value of his se- 
curities is never constant, but always 
fluctuates. During any period a security 
invariably reaches a ‘high’ price and a 
‘low’ price. At the ‘low’ price there is 
more danger that a margin holder will 


quit than at the ‘high’ price. The exact 
analogy applies to the fluctuations in 
property values which a mortgage loan 
appraiser must consider. 


Property Values Fluctuate 

“Property values never go up continu- 
ously. Neither do they decline in a 
straight course. They go down some- 
times and they go up sometimes. They 
fluctuate like everything else in the world 
does. 

“Now, a mortgage loan appraiser must 
try to estimate the approximate ‘high’ 
and ‘low’ points which any particular 
property value is likely to reach during 


. the term of any mortgage loan. He must 


do this, because if the ‘low’ point goes 
lower than the mortgage amount the 
property is very likely to be foreclosed. 
Vanishing equity always removes an 
owner’s inducement to carry his prop- 
erty. 

“A mortgage loan appraiser must al- 
ways consider, then, these three fac- 
tors—physical, depreciation and obsoles- 
cence, fluctuation in income and range 
of disparity in cycle fluctuation.” 





AN OKLAHOMA AGENCY 





Office of Donald R. Bonfoey, Travelers 
Manager, Paying For $1,500,000 
Annually 

From an organization representing 
$15,000 annual business ten years ago, 
to one producing more than a million 
and a half annually, is the story of the 
agency building efforts of Donald R. 
Bonfoey, branch office manager of the 
Oklahoma agency development and life, 
accident and group departments for the 
Travelers of Hartford. 

The head office at Oklahoma City is 
being enlarged to include half of the 
sixth floor of the Colcord building, where 
it already occupies the entire fifth floor. 
This makes available seven times the 
office space occupied by the company 
when Mr. Bonfoey took charge of the 
steering wheel ten years ago. 

Outstanding figures in the sales or- 
ganization cited by the manager are 
Bert Halliburton of Tulsa, who creates 
a personal production nremium income 
of $100,000 a year and has attained this 
record within four years’ association with 
the insurance business. 

The second, V. V. Sills of Ponca City, 
Okla., who has been with the company 
twelve years, collects $30,000 commission 
annually, built on taking advantage of 
the multiple lines angle of the business. 

Col. Charles W. Daley has personal 
production of $400,000 a year largely de- 
rived from group and some accident in- 
surance. His business success is attrib- 
uted by the manager to hitting the trail 
between 6 and 7 o’clock every morning 
and working late. 











—the WHAT, HOW and WHY of 
Insurance 


This new book outlines the principles, prob- 
lems, and practices common to all branches of 
insurance. 


INSURANCE 
Its Theory and Practice in the 


United States 
By Albert H. Mowbray 


Professor of Insurance, University of California; 
Consulting Actuary 


UCCESS in insurance usually comes quickest to the man 

who has the best grasp of the business—the what, how 
and why of insurance. Seasoned veteran and youngest novice 
will find here a wealth of pivotal facts and basic principles 
that will pay real dividends in everyday use. 


Answers 1001 Insurance Questions 


OR this first time in this new book the fundamental prin- 

ciples and practices and major problems that concern all 
types of carriers, underlie all insurance, are explained spe- 
cifically, definitely. Whatever your field—Life, Fire, Marine, 
Liability, and all the rest—you will find quick, accurate 
answers to a thousand-and-one insurance questions. Risk, 
insurance policy contracts, types of insurance carriers, rates, 
underwriting, adjustments, state supervision, and state insur- 
ance are covered in a way that will give you a clear, detailed 
picture of the entire business. You can examine this book 











wun EREE EXAMINATION COUPON ‘tn: 


without cost—use the coupon below. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 370 Seventh Ave., 
New York 

Send me postpaid for 10 days free examination: 

Mowbray—Insurance, $4.00. 











I agree to remit for the books or return them postpaid within 
10 days of receipt. 


Name 
Home Address 
City & State 


Position 














Firm 





(Books on approval in U. S. and Canada only) 
E. U. 11-7-30 
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639 pages, SY. x 8 
$4.00 








Other Titles 
in the McGraw- 
Hill Insurance 


Ralph Pr Blanchard, 
Mubelbeler — Cas- 


ualty Insurance Princi- 
ples. 709 pages, 51 
x 8, $5.00 
Reed—Adjustment of 
Fire _ Losses. 4 
pages, SY x 8, $4.00 
Maclean—Life Insur- 
ance. 544 pages, 512 
x 8, $4.00 
Winter—Marine Insur- 
ance. 486 een #5! SY 
4.0 


x 8, 
Michelbacher and Niel 
— Wa rkmen’s Com- 





503 pages, 51% x 8, 
$4.00 


" Heinrich — Industrial 
Accident Prevention. 
In Press. 

















Examine any or all of 
this Series for 10 days 
Free— 


Mail Coupon Today! 























ALWAYS 


be associated. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Portland, Maine 
Established 1848 











READY 


characterizes the management of this old and conser- 
vative organization—a friendly Company with which to 














~ FLASH OF REAL INTEREST FROM THE MAN BEHIND THE EXECUTIVE E DESK --- WHY? 


THE EMANCIPATOR FLAN 
WRITE THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, FORT WAYNE. IND. 








Mention The 
Eastern Under- 
writer when 
writing for 4 
copy of The Lin- 
coln Life Man. 


— 





GUARDIAN 


LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
CORtlandt 8300 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. sete 


—— 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 


— 





Uptown 





420 Lexington Ave.—LEXington 6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—ASHland 1772 
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Berkshire Life Has 

New 12% Income Policy 
ISSUED FOR PREFERRED RISKS 
Premium Will Be Reduced at End of 


10, 15 or 20 Year Period Without 
Medical Examination 











A policy of the family income type 
known as the “12% Guaranteed Income 
Policy” has just been brought out by 
the Berkshire Life. Details of its pro- 
tection have been sent out to agents 
of the company throughout the country, 
the Berkshire feeling that this contract 
offers the most complete solution of the 
problem of protecting the income for the 
growing family. 

Fully participating and embodying all 
standard Berkshire features, the 12% 
guaranteed income policy will be issued 
to preferred risks on three plans—20, 15 
and 10 years. It provides for a reduc- 
tion in the premium at the end of the 
chosen period without medical examina- 
tion. Further provision is made that in 
the event of death of the insured within 
the chosen period his family will receive 
an income of $100 monthly (on each $10,- 
000) until the expiration of the 10, 15 
or 20 years from the date of issue, and 
then $10,000 in cash will be paid to the 
beneficiary. Total disability and double 
indemnity benefits may be included by 
the insured. 

In addition the policy provides for the 
payment of excess interest and under the 
present rate this would increase the in- 
come to $113.30 per month on each 
$10,000 of insurance taken out. 


COMPLAIN OF INDIANA COMPANY 








Michigan Department Says Guaranty 
National Union Is Operating With- 
out License in That State 
Michigan Department officials have 
made the interesting discovery that the 
National Mutual Benefit Association, 
less than two months ago located. in 
Houston, Tex., is now apparently oper- 
ating from Indianapolis, Ind., under the 
name of the Guaranty National Union. 
The Michigan authorities had complained 
to the Texas department because the 
assessment life outfit had been deluging 
that state with unsolicited policies, via 
the mails, urging business men prospects 
to keep the policies by remitting a spe- 
cified amount which would put them into 
force. The- scheme was called the 
“American Bankers Commercial Life 
Club,” and the policies closely resem- 
bled forms of the American Bankers of 

Jacksonville, Ill. 

The department has now received com- 
plaints in regard to similar operations 
of the Guaranty National Union of In- 
dianapolis which is sending out policies 
to prospects in Michigan on a wholesale 
Scale, soliciting for its so-called “Bank- 
ers and Business Men’s Group.” Ex- 
amination of policies from Texas and In- 
diana discloses them to be practically the 
Same forms, the officers are identical, and 
the forms were printed by the same print 
Shop in Houston. Complaint has been 
made to Commissioner Wysong. 


JOHN E. BOYER DIES 








Wichita General Agent of Connecticut 
Mutual in Business ‘for 
Twenty Years : 

John E. Boyer, Wichita general agent 
for the Connecticut Mutual Life, died 
November 29, after having been engaged 
In the life insurance business over a pe- 
tiod of nearly twenty years. 

Mr. Boyer was born at Moulton. Iowa, 
January 16, 1872. From 1907-1911 he 


Was superintendent of public schools at 


Ingman County, Kan., and then entered 
the life insurance business as a full-time 
ett for several years at Topeka, Kan. 
n 1916 he was appointed general agent 
at Wichita and continued in that ca- 
Pacity until his death. 


which have recently been issued by 


Mutual Life Names 
Three New Managers 


IMPORTANT CITIES 


O. F. Fulmer at Savannah, J. P. Mulder 
At Seattle and P. L. Cochran 
At Spokane 


ALL_ IN 





On the first of the year there will be 
changes in the management of the agen- 
cies of the Mutual Life of New York in 
three important cities. Olin F. Fulmer 
assumes charge at Savannah, Joseph P. 
Mulder at Seattle and Percy L. Coch- 
ran at Spokane. The present managers 
in these three agencies — Cornelius 
F. Moses, Savannah; W. A. M. Smith, 
Seattle, and W. H. Shields, Spokane— 
are retiring December 31, 1930, under 
the company’s retirement plan. All have 
had long and honorable careers, making 
distinguished places for themselves in 


their communities and in the insurance’ 


world, and all have rendered excellent 
service to the company. 

Olin F. Fulmer joined the Mutual Life 
in 1903. He was made assistant cashier 
in the Savannah agency in 1907 and 
cashier in 1911. He was appointed su- 
perintendent of agents in 1914, and agen- 
cy organizer in 1928. 

Joseph P. Mulder, after several years 
in banking, became connected with the 
company in 1921 in its Portland, Ore., 
agency. He has been very successful 
as a personal producer, and has for nine 
successive years been a member of the 
company’s Quarter Million Dollar Field 
Club. His name has appeared frequent- 
ly on the company’s honor lists. 

Percy L. Cochran joined the company 
in 1909 in Spokane.’ His record has been 
excellent. He has been for seven years 
a member of the company’s production 
club, and has many times had place on 
the company’s honor lists. He was made 
agency organizer in January, 1930. 





ATTACKS BANK AGENTS 


Arthur S. Holman, Officer of National 
Association, Launches Attack Against 
Bank of America 

A stir in insurance circles in Califor- 
nia has been created by Arthur S. Hol- 
man, manager of the Travelers at San 
Francisco and fourth vice-president of 
the National Association, who alleges 
that the Bank of America apparently 
intends to continue to have its employes 
and employes of its subsidiary act as 
agents for the writing of life insurance 
despite its recent announcement that it 
was withdrawing from the insurance 
agency brokerage business. 

Mr. Holman launched a vigorous at- 
tack on the bank’s program at a recent 
life underwriters’ meeting. The Stock- 
ton Association, roused at his attack, 
adopted a resolution demanding a change 
and opposing the sale of life insurance 
by banks and other financial institutions. 
It appointed a special committee which 
will have charge of the effort to prevent 
further bank competition. 











The Family Income 


At the recent meeting of the Actu- 
arial Society of America almost an 
entire morning was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the family income contracts 


the Continental-American. Massachu- 
setts Mutual, State Mutual and 
many other companies. There was 
a division of opinion as to the con- 
tract, some actuaries unqualifiedly 
endorsing it; others picking flaws. It 
is reported that between thirty and 


forty companies issue this contract. 











MAKES OCTOBER BIG MONTH 


Eighty-five agents of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life wrote nine or more appli- 
cations during October in honor of Vice- 
President Walter T. Shepard, whose 
birthday falls in this month, 
















THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
of America 


Insurance in Force 


Over ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 


Home Office: Jersey City, N. J. 














JOIN NEWARK AGENCY 

Henry Heller of Bloomfield, N. J., and 
formerly connected with the Fidelity 
Union Stock & Bond Co., Newark, and 
Victor L. King, formerly manager of 
Reid, King & Co, in Newark, have 
joined the Newark division of the Sun 
Life of Canada, which is under the su- 
pervision of Ernest C. Hoy as man- 
ager. 





MRS. W. R. COLLINS DEAD 

Mrs. W. R. Collins, wife of William R. 
Collins head of W. R. Collins & Co. of 
110 William street, New York, died at 
the Collins home in New Rochelle, on 
Monday. Mr. Collins is also a member 
of the firm of Johnston & Collins, 33 
Liberty street, general agents for the 
Travelers. 
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ANNUAL FIRE-CASUALTY SALES- 
MANSHIP EDITION 

The annual fire-casualty salesmanship 
edition of The Eastern Underwriter is 
included with this issue, as Part 2. 

As is customary, the edition hits high 
spots in human interest, education, pro- 
duction development trends and produc- 
tion methods. Emphasis is placed upon 
the marked progress of inland marine 
writing by the stock companies. Prob- 
ably there has been no more significant 
development in the business than the 
manner in which the stock companies 
have entered the arena of the fine arts. 
There was a time when a large percent- 
age of the paintings, jewelry and vari- 
ous objects of art, as well as personal 
effects of great value, were written by 
Lloyd’s of London. Stock companies 
made up their minds some time ago they 
could compete for this business and they 
have been very successful in doing so. 
In this issue The Eastern Underwriter 
discusses the subject from the standpoint 
of owners of shops or galleries in the 
two streets of this city where objects 
of the greatest value in the world are 
on sale—Fifth avenue and Fifty-seventh 
street. 


Probably no building which has been 
erected in years has drawn more news- 
paper notoriety than has the Empire 
State building, which displaced the old 
Waldorf-Astoria on Fifth avenue at 
Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth streets, 
New York, and is the tallest skyscraper. 
A description of this building with its 
insurance is another feature of the num- 
ber and gives agents a good idea of the 
manner in which builders’ risks are writ- 
ten. As the building is. completed the 
line grows in size at intervals and at the 
present time about $20,000,000 of fire 
insurance is being carried on this sky- 
scraper. 

The insurance fraternity all over the 
United States got a real thrill from the 
remarkable manner in which agents and 
other insurance interests in Missouri or- 
ganized themselves to combat the state 
fund proposition in the recent election. 
It was a fine example of what the in- 
surance business can do when it is com- 
bating a proposition loaded to the guards 
with sophistry and misrepresentation. 
Their success makes one of the most 
interesting stories in the edition. 

Among the local agencies discussed in 
the number is that of W. Rogers Primm 
of Springfield, Mo., who is almost in a 
class by himself in the middle-sized 
towns of the Central West when it comes 


tc bringing his agency constantly to the 
attention of the public. The story of 
his methods will be read with intcrest 
by other agents in all parts of the coun- 
try. 

Agents are frequently advised that they 
do not search daily newspapers method- 
ically enough for production leads. 
Chauncey S. S. Miller, advertising man- 
ager of the North British & Mercan- 
tile, has written an article pointing out 
the leads he found in reading editions 
of newspapers in two different cities. 
How many agents could find so many 
tips in a newspaper as this expert has? 
His article is well worth reading. 

John Simpson has digested the latest 
legal decisions relative to the old, old 
question as to whom the agent really 
represents. 

Much has been heard of the engineer- 
ing divisions of the big brokers’ offices. 
In the story about Davis, Dorland & 
Co., New York City, will be found some 
interesting facts showing how such an 
office operates its engineering division. 

It has not been generally known in 
the business that one of the most popular 
syndicate features is the practical phil- 
osophical talks of J. Scofield Rowe, 
president of the Metropolitan Casualty. 
Some of his philosophy is reproduced. 

These are only a few of the many 
features in the 1930 fire and casualty 
sales edition of ‘The Eastern Under- 
writer. 





THE MYSTERY OF COLDS 


It is a strange fact that no one knows 
how colds originate, a subject of wide- 
spread interest naturally to insurance 
companies. 

Progress, however, is being made in 
ferreting out this secret of nature. Some 
time ago the Chemical Foundation gave 
$5,000 to Johns Hopkins, Baltimore, for 
a five year investigation of the common 
cold. Now some facts have come to 
light. In brief, they are as follows: 
Colds are not the result of chemical 
changes in the body; they are not di- 
rectly caused: by micrococcus coryza; or 
by any other visible germ; and they are 
apparently caused by a virus which the 
finest of filters cannot trap and whose 
source has not been ascertained. 





Robert M. Green, treasurer of the 
Union Central Life, has been elected a 
member of the Board of Trustees of 
Princeton University. He represents the 
fifth alumni region comprising the mid- 
dle western states. 




















The Human Side of Insurance 











PAUL L. HAID 








Paul L. Haid, president of the com- 
panies in the America Fore group is in 
Chicago this week. On Wednesday he 
was guest of honor at a dinner given 
to him by E. A. Henne, vice-president 
of those companies. 

ae a ee 


Miss Evelyn Decker of the Continen- 
tal is president of the newly organized 
Transcribing Executives’ Associa- 
tion which was formed at a meeting in 
New York at the American Women’s 
Association. Thirteen women represent- 
ing various lines of business are the 
charter members and among them are 
Miss Decker, Miss Hazel Myers of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe and Mrs. 
A. Guggenberger of the Metropolitan 
Life: The last two are also on the ex- 
ecutive committee. The purpose of this 
association is to bring together the ex- 
ecutive heads of transcribing departments 
for the discussion of departmental de- 
velopment in Dictaphone, Ediphone, 
stenographic and duplicating machine 
central bureaus. The inauguration and 
dinner was given through the courtesy 
of the Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 
Vice-President Merrill B. Sands presid- 
ing. 

—_— 

Arthur M. Harrity is field representa- 
tive for the New Hampshire and the 
Granite State in central and _ north- 
eastern Pennsylvania with headquarters 
at Scranton. He entered insurance with 
the Seneca Fire in Scranton, and when 
that company retired from business he 
joined the Middle Department as inspec- 
tor in the Sunbury and Pottsville offices 
where he rose to be district secretary 
of the Scranton office. This position he 
held for five years before accepting his 
present position with the New Hamp- 
shire. 

ae a 

Floyd H. Greene, president of Clinton 
J. Ayres, Inc., of Saranac Lake, N. Y., 
was in New York this week calling on 
local brokers. The Ayres Agency spe- 
cializes in insurance on Adirondack 
Mountain summer homes. Its organiza- 
tion is made up of eight executives and 
clerks in addition to which there are 
several solicitors. 

os 


Arthur F. Hall, Fort Wayne, presi- 
dent of the Lincoln National Life, has 
been made national association director 
from Indiana of the Association Against 
the Prohibition Amendment. He will be 
associated with George Ade and Meredith 
Nicholson, Indiana authors, in the work. 


Ralph Richmond, former editor of 
“Safeguarding America Against Fire,” 
(National Board publication), and now 
vice-president and copy chief of the J. 
L. Potter Co., an advertising agency of 
New York and Syracuse, which handles 
advertising and house organ of the Mo- 
hawk Carpet Mills, spent four months 
last year studying advertising methods 
in Europe. His hobbies are music, polo 
and collecting first editions of Washing- 
ton Irving. In 1925 “The Outlook” an- 
nounced an essay contest. Thirty-five 
hundred essays were received, Richmond 
being declared the winner. Joseph Con- 
rad’s unfinished novel “Suspense,” lacked 
a denouement. “The Saturday Review 
of Literature” conceived the idea of get- 
ting one through a national essay con- 
test. Richmond won that, too. 

* * * 


Albert T. Bell, widely known as a ho- 
tel man and as president of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, is the 
owner of a doubly unique yacht which 
was launched from the Lower Bank Boat 
Works in Atlantic City recently. This 
yacht, the “Bluebell,” is the first vessel 
to be heated by a modern system of radi- 
ation for which electricity is the fuel 
and is also the first private yacht ever 
to be equipped as a waterfront fire-fight- 
ing unit. The electricity for the heating 
equipment, lighting, etc., can be supnlied 
from a public utility outlet at the water- 
front, thus making it unnecessary to op- 
erate machinery when the yacht is idle. 
The owner, Mr. Bell, who is director 
of Chalfonte-Haddon Hall in Atlantic 
City, is extremely interested in fire pre- 
vention and fire protection. 

ee 

F. R. Gale, comptroller of the Con- 
tinental American Life of Wilmington, 
Del., and Mrs. Gale, recently sailed on 
S. S. Port Darwin from New York for 
Australia where they will spend the 
Christmas holidays with relatives. Mr. 
and Mrs. Gale have not seen their fami- 
lies for five years and will spend some 
time in Australia after which they will 
return via England thus making a round 
the world trip. They will return about 
April next. 

* ok * 

Carl Appelgren, assistant secretary of 
the Freja Insurance Co. of Stockholm 
and a lieutenant in the -Royal Swedish 
Army, sailed for Sweden on Saturday 
morning after a four months’ visit to this 
country during which he made many 
friends. He carries back to Sweden with 
him a large collection of photographs of 
American celebrities, especially those 
who are affiliated in some important way 
with insurance education. 

ae ae 

James: W. Edgerton has been elected 
president of the Agency Association of 
the central New Jersey agency of the 
Provident Mutual Life, Bert H. Stowell, 
general agent. Other officers are as 
follows: vice-president, F. L. Watson 
and F. M. MacColl, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

es : 

Albert Schurr, resident vice-president 
of the North American Life of (hicag® 
at Newark, is an ardent worker in be- 
half of crippled children. He is gath- 
ering all the tinfoil or lead that comes 
with smoking tobacco, toothpaste an 
candy and will have it melted down an 
sell it. the proceeds to go to the cmp 
pled children’s fund of fhe Shrine. 


Lyman Candee, vice-presidetit of the 
Globe & Rutgers, has returned to 4 
desk after an absence of four months. 
He is looking in fine health. 

* * * 

James J. Fitzsimmons, insurance — 

ker, with offices at 51 Clinton street, 


. ° e 
Newark, is on a deer hunting trip 1" t 
Pocono Mountains in Pennsylvania. 
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J. E. Caldwell Has Large Part of 
His Fortune 

Although a few millions have been 
wiped out of the fortune of James E. 
Caldwell, the Nashville insurance agent, 
who recently retired from the financial 
world, his friends say he still has enough 
to keep the wolf from the door—several 
millions. 
* Asked how his son, Rogers. Caldwell, 
is taking the Caldwell & Co. smash, 
‘friends say that he is philosophical and 
not a nervous wreck. The Rogers Cald- 
well horses and much else will go under 
the hammer, but he will keep the famous 
estate outside of Nashville where so 
many people have been delightfully en- 
tertained. It is reported that the land 
is owned by James E. Caldwell. A re- 
markably interesting article about Rog- 
ers Caldwell’s Tennessee home, horses, 
oc appeared in a recent issue of “The 

pur. ” 


er ee ‘ 
Boom in Insurance Shares on London 


Stock Exchange 

An outstanding feature of the London 
Stock Exchange lately has been the ex- 
tension of the buying of insurance 
shares. These shares, which may be re- 
garded as gilt-edged in character, suf- 
fered during the slump of the early sum- 
mer, when large lines of sound invest- 
ments were sold in order to provide for 
commitments on more speculative securi- 
ties. The upward movement of the past 
few weeks, which has now become ac- 
centuated, has resulted in a recovery of 
Practically all the loss sustained during 
that period of forced selling. 

The rise has been assisted by the fact 
that the market is being steadily deplet- 
ed of its stock of shares and is being 
forced to put up prices in self-defense. 
When some months ago the selling press- 
ure was at its worst, substantial buyers 
were found in certain quarters for large 
lines of the leading shares. It was real- 
ed that the circumstances of the mo- 
ment were of a temporary character and 
that the fall in quotations had resulted 
im many bargains being available. So 
far these purchasers have: displayed no 

Isposition to part with their holdings. 

nless they do, the present buying press- 
ure in this section is likely to cause a 
further steep rise in quotations. 

a vi 


The Best Shows in New York 
_ About this time of the year when the 
Msurance commissioners, members of 
the associations of life insurance presi- 
ents and counsel, and committeemen 
fom insurance associations out of town 
Come to New York I receive letters and 
telephone calls as to what are the best 
“tae in town; so recommendations are 
meet. The public’s taste differs de- 
2 edly. There is “Lysistrata,” for in- 
ance. This Greek comedy, with its ar- 
uments against war as potent today as 
ba years ago when the comedy was 
itten, has amused its audiences in the 
Present presentation for half a year, but 
ng Some people walk out, shocked 
disgusted. Finding all other argu- 

















ments to end war between Athens and 
Sparta futile, the women of both places 
decide to withhold their charms from 
their -husband-warriors until war is 
ended. Boarding school girls giggle, 
stern matrons blush, traveling men from 
out of town talk about the play for the, 
next three months. 

Here are my recommendations or 
Opinions: 

Outstanding drama of the past three 
or four years: “Grand Hotel.” The scene 
is a hotel in Berlin. In thirty-six hours 
the audience is shown a series of inci- 
dents taking place in the hotel, illus- 
trating depths of emotion, tragedy, pas- 
sion, humor. A great acting perform- 
ance. 

Most exciting melodrama: “On the 
Spot.” The British novelist, Edgar Wal- 
lace, wrote this in three days after a 
visit to Chicago. All about a gangster, 
with an apartment like a cathedral and 
a big pipe organ which he plays after 
commiting murder right before your 
eyes. 

Funniest Show in New York: “Once 
in a Lifetime.” George & Kaufman’s 
screaming burlesque of Hollywood mo- 
vie kings, ermine-coated stars and high- 
priced authors who lose their literary 
reputations. 

Chief highbrow shows: The two pro- 
ductions of the Theatre Guild: “Eliza- 
beth the Queen,” with Lynn Fontanne as 
the queen and Alfred Lunt as her lover; 
and “Roar China,” a communistic drama 
straight from Moscow, with half the 
cast Chinese actors and the strangling 
of two actors in sight of the audience. 
Both of these shows are hits and the 
latter is decidedly controversial. 

Most discussed show: “Lysistrata.” 

Other comedies which are enjoyable: 
“Up Pops the Devil,” a Greenwich Vil- 
lage comedy where it takes you some 
time to find out whether they are mar- 
ried or not; Frank Craven’s “That’s 
Gratitude,” based on an experience of a 
couple of maudlin souses in ‘a_ hotel 
room; “The Greeks Have a Word for 
It,” tough night club girls who know 
where to find the money to pay for 
jewels they are wearing; Mary Boland’s 
“The Vinegar Tree,” brilliant and 
naughty but light; “Strictly Dishonor- 
able.” a long run show about a girl who 
tried to give up “all that life holds dear,” 
but was unable to accomplish her pur- 
pose; “O. Promise Me,” a rowdy farce 
about ladies who sue for breach of 
promise. 

Best Music Show: “Three’s a Crowd.” 
with Clifton Webb, Libby Holman and 
Fred Allen spoofing everybodv. This 
show contains the international music 
hit. “Body and Soul,” and Fred Allen’s 
satirical talk poking fun at Admiral 
Byrd’s South Arctic adventures. “What 
are you going to do with the snow after 
you find it?” he asks. 

Second Biggest musical hit: Joe Cook 
in “Fine and Dandy,” a big, colorful pro- 
duction with Joe doing his customary 
foolish stunts, but not quite so funny 
as he was last year. 

Another big musical hit: “Girl Crazy.” 





In this show, the music of which was 
written by George Gershwin, they sing 
“ve Got Rhythm,” which has swept. the 
country. 

Outstanding art gallery exhibit: The 
Guelph Treasure collection from the 
Middle Ages, shown at the Goldschmidt 
and Reinhardt Galleries, Fifth Avenue 
and Fifty-seventh Street. 

Tallest building in town: Empire 
State, 85 stories; but if you can’t get to 
the top go to the Chrysler Building in- 
stead. It’s second tallest. 

Best night club in town: I do not rec- 
ommend any night club, as those with 
girls are apt to charge you $10 for a 
bottle of ginger ale, while in some night 
clubs of the “gyp” variety you will get 
a punch in the nose from a_ bouncer 
prizefighter if you dispute the bill. 

Some general advice: Don’t approach 
a taxi man and ask him to show you the 
town. You will probably lose your bank 
roll if you do and land either in the po- 
lice station, out on the sidewalk or on 
the front page of the morning papers, if 
you are sufficiently prominent. 

x ok x 


Best Uses Aeroplane to Get to 
Nashville in a Hurry 


Events move swiftly when companies 
are in jams, and when Alfred M. Best 
of the Alfred M. Best Co., New York, 
received a wire a few days ago to be 
in Nashville as soon as possible, relative 
to the Inter-Southern Life, he caught a 
night train for Columbus, Ohio, and an 
aeroplane from there to Nashville. He 
returned on Friday of last week. 

rok ioe 


$13,000 Verdict For Girl’s Death 
Upheld 


A Kentucky verdict of interest to cas- 
ualty men was rendered by the Kentucky: 
Court of Appeals when a judgment of 
$13,000 against the Ashland Sanitary 
Milk Co. by a Boyd County Circuit Court 
jury was upheld as damages in the death 
of Janet Lee Messersmith, 10 years of 
age, killed June 29 by a milk company 
truck driven by an employe. The milk 
company held that the judgment was ex- 
cessive. The upper court held that the 
judgment was not excessive, based on 
the value of a dollar today, and that the 
courts are inclined to uphold larger ver- 
dicts than were approved of by custom 
in former years. It was held that it is 
the province of juries to assess damages 
and of the upper court to give effect 
unless the judgment is so excessive as 
to appear unreasonable and based on 
prejudice and passion. Evidence in the 
case showed the truck to have been mov- 
ing at high speed, said to have been 40 
miles an hour, when it struck the child, 


. who had just left her mother’s car in 


front of their home. The driver testi- 
fied that the child darted in front of the 
truck and that he swerved it to the side- 
walk in an effort to miss her. 

* ok cs 


A Query From A Talented Girl 


Miss Maude Erskine, daughter of J. 
Douglas Erskine, assistant manager of 
the Eastern Underwriters’ Association, 
went to her first formal luncheon party 
on Friday of last week at the Drug & 
Chemical Club, where she underwent the 
experience of being interviewed by two 
newspaper reporters. Later, asked by 
her father what she thought of the ex- 
perience, she asked: “Daddy, are all re- 
porters bald-headed ?” 

ae ae 


A Visit With John A. Cochrane 


It was like old times to pay a visit 
last Saturday to John A. Cochrane, for- 
merly vice-president, National Surety, 
who is now the executive vice-president 
of the Independence Thrift Plan, Inc., 
maintaining a large suite of offices at 274 
Madison Avenue. The occasion was the 
celebration of Cochrane Month in his 
organization during which some seventy- 
five salesmen produced the largest vol- 
ume of thrift business in the history 
of the company. Mr. Cochrane was the 
genial host and optimistic that despite 


hard times the American people are re- 
ceptive to a plan which will help them 
save money. His insurance guests in- 
cluded J. C. Murphy and Arthur H. 
Hayum who run the metropolitan office 


of the Consolidated Indemnity & Insur- | 


ance Co.; and a number of other old 
associates of his in the insurance busi- 
ness. 

The Independence Thrift Plan works 
on the usual thrift plan basis with sub- 
stantial bank and trust company connec- 
tions and two insurance affiliations—the 
Manhattan Life and Commercial Cas- 
ualty. Their clients are shown how easy 
it is to get into the habit of depositing 
weekly a specified amount under a trust 
agreement and then in case of sickness 
income is guaranteed up to $300 per 
month on a $100 per month deposit( elim- 
inating the first seven days) under a spe- 
cial thrift disability policy. In case of 
death the beneficiary is guaranteed $12,- 
000 under a life insurance policy. 

* K * 


Juries Are Strange Animals 


Within a half hour after the court had 
read his instructions, a jury at Danville, 
Ind., returned a verdict in favor of the 
plaintiff, Emma Margaret Sanders, for- 
mer Fort Wayne music teacher, against 
the United States Casualty Co. Suit was 


brought on an accident policy, one of a . 


number of death and dismemberment 
policies obtained by the late Will H. 
Latta, an Indianapolis attorney. 

Shortly after the issuance of these 
policies, Latta was found dead in the 
wreckage of an automobile at a railroad 
crossing, and testimony brought out at 
the trial indicated that he sat in the mo- 
tionless automobile watching the oncom- 
ing engine. The company contended that 
death was due to suicide and produced 
testimony intended to show his precari- 
ous financial condition. 

The defense was based also on mis- 
representations in the application. Medi- 
cal testimony which the defendant at- 
tempted to present was excluded and an 
appeal will be taken. 

ae 


Mutuals Finance Plan 


At the recent meeting of Massachu- 
setts agents of the group of companies 
including the Merchants Mutual Cas- 
ualty, Guardian Casualty and New 
Hampshire Mutual, held in Boston, C. W. 
Brown, executive vice-president of the 
group, said: 

“To assist our agents in writing vol- 
ume and to somewhat relieve them of 
the credit burden of the past, we have 
provided facilities of a nationally known 
finance company to assist them in the 
writing of business for that large class 
of persons who are unable to pay pre- 
miums within the usual credit period. 
These facilities should enable you to sell 
your policyholders more complete and 
broader coverage than you have hereto- 
fore sold them because of your probable 
feeling that they could not pay the full 
premium within the time limit of credit 
which you could extend and I urge every 
agent, particularly those in Massachu- 
setts, to take advantage of this finance 
plan.” 

ee Sie 


Doctors of Insurance 


Following the example of the Commer- 
cial High School of Berlin the other 
German commercial high schools have 
now received the right to give the at- 
tribute of a “Doctor” of Economics. 
Under the regulations of the Com- 
mercial High School of Berlin insurance 
is especially mentioned as one of the 
four equal major subjects which can be 
used for promotion to the degree of Doc- 
tor. The regulations of the Leipsig Com- 
mercial High School do not especially 
mention insurance as a major subject but 
the conditions imply it. The same ap- 
plies to the Commercial High Schools at 
Nuermburg and Mannheim. 

The University of Lyons, France, has 
established an institute for finance and 
insurance science and diplomas will be 
issued. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 








Next Week Busy One 
For Fire Insurers 


COMMISSIONERS’ 





CONVENTION 





State Department Heads Meet on Tues- 
day and Wednesday; E. U. A., Auto 
Ass’n and I. U. B. to Meet 





December 8 to 12 inclusive will be a 
gala week for the fire insurance busi- 
ness. During these five days many lead- 
ing company executives will be in New 
York to attend important meetings of 
their own business organizations and also 
the gathering of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners. Lead- 
ing fire and casualty agents from other 
parts of the country will also be in the 
city then. 

Next week opens with the gathering 
of the state insurance commissioners at 
the Hotel Roosevelt, instead of the Ho- 
tel Astor where these meetings were held 
previously for many years. The first 
general session of the commissioners’ 
convention is scheduled for Tuesday 
morning but there will be several com- 
mittee meetings on Monday including 
that of .the committee on valuations. 
Clarence C. Wysong,. Indiana commis- 
sioner and president of the convention, 
will preside at the general sessions. 
Among the ‘important matters to be con- 
sidered will be the report of the spe- 
cial committee on acquisition costs, head- 
ed by Commissioner C. D. Livingston of 
Michigan. This committee submitted its 
report at the annual gathering at Hart- 
ford in September but discussion and 
action on the report was postponed until 
the New York meeting. The commis- 
sioners will conclude their meetings on 
Wednesday. 

On Tuesday, December 9, the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters’ Associ- 
ation will hold its annual meeting at the 
+ Hotel Pennsylvania, with President Rich- 
ard M. Bissell presiding. The board of 
directors of which Guy E. Beardsley is 
chairman held a three-day session this 
week. 

The Eastern Underwriters’ Association 
is scheduled to hold its annual meeting 
at noon next Wednesday, December 10. 
This will be preceded by a meeting of 
the executive committee and followed by 
a meeting of the Eastern Underwriters’ 
Inspection Bureau. And on Thursday, 
December 11, the Interstate Underwrit- 
ers’ Board will have its annual gather- 
ing in New York. 





C. & R. MERGER APPROVED 

Stockholders of both the New York 
Fire and the Long Island Fire of the 
Corroon & Reynolds fleet this week ap- 
proved the proposition to merge the two 
companies. The capital of the consoli- 
dated company, known as the New 
York Fire Insurance Co., will be $1,- 
000,000, consisting of 100,000 shares of a 
par value of $10 each. 





FIDELITY-PHENIX WINS 


3y a decision of the Kentucky Court 
of Appeals in the suit of Ben Flora 
against the Fidelity-Phenix to recover 
on the value of his policy, it is held 
that the provisions in a fire policy and 
premium note that the insurer shall not 
be liable for loss occurring during the 
default in payment of a note is enforce- 
able. 





CURTIS WITH FIRE ASS’N 
John E. Curtis, at one time head of 
the special risk department of the Phoe- 
nix of London and later in the field, has 
joined the Fire Association of Philadel- 
phia at its home office and will spe- 

cialize on. special risk underwriting. 


~ erect 


I. U. B. Clarifies Its 
Commission Rules 


HOW AGENTS MAY GET 15% 





Full Payment to Agents Only on That 
Portion of Premium as Is Applicable 
to Liability in Own Territory 





The governing committee of the Inter- 
state Underwriters Board has interpreted 
the. commission rule of the I. U. B. to 
mean that henceforth local agents writ- 
ing this business will receive 15%, the 
maximum, on locations in their own par- 
ticular territories and 10%, the brokerage 
commission, on locations on the same 
risks which are situated elsewhere. A 
commission of 5% will be paid to the 
agents in these other districts who sign 
the policies. This interpretation has been 
approved by the Eastern Underwriters 
Association, Western Underwriters As- 
sociation, South Eastern Underwriters 
Association and the Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters of the Pacific. 

Following is a statement on this in- 
terpretation issued in New York last 
week by Manager John R. Dumont of 
the TU, B,: 

“Commissions payable under any In- 
terstate Underwriters Board forms shall 
not exceed 15% to any and all agents or 
representatives whatsoever (except bona 
fide general agents complying with the 
provisions and limitations set forth in 
Section XIII), which shall include not 
exceeding 10% brokerage, provided such 
rule shall not be inconsistent with any 
state law. 

“It is mandatory that the commission 
or commissions as set forth above shall 
be distributed in the following manner: 

“Ten per cent. commission to all pro- 
ducers, and 

“Five per cent. commission may be 
paid to local agents only on that portion 
of the premium as is applicable to the 
liability located in the city or town and 
immediate vicinity in which such agent 
is commissioned. 


Not to Be Included in Contingents 


“I. U. B. premiums are not to be in- 
cluded in contingent accounts of agents 
if or where contingent commissions are 
permitted. 

“This means that in the case of the 
agent producing the business, he can re- 
ceive 10% on the entire contract plus 5% 
on the liability located in the city or 
town and immediate vicinity in which 
such agent is commissioned to operate. 

“In no case is the entire 15% to be 
paid to one person, firm, etc., unless such 
person is the producer, also a commis- 
sioned agent, and .all liability is within 
the territory for which such agent is 
commissioned. 

“Out of the 15% total commission not 
otherwise paid as above 5% may then 
be distributed to other agents but not in 








J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 
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excess of 5% to any one or more agents 
in any city or town where a portion of 
the liability is located. 

“The phrase ‘and immediate vicinity in 
which such agent is commissioned’ refers 
to the city or town where he maintains 
his bona fide office and does not mean 
adjoining cities, towns, counties or states. 

“Please note that this does not make 
any change in the commission rules but 
is merely an amplification.” 

This interpretation means that the 
I. U. B. companies must retain not less 
than 85% of the gross premium consid- 
eration as set out in each policy includ- 
ing any adjustments made on account 
of audits. 





.SALAMANDRA LOSSES 


The Salamandra Reinsurance of Co- 
penhagen has, according to press reports, 
shown a loss of 2,500,000 Danish kroner 
for the business year 1929-1930. The 
loss will be covered from reserves. and 
special reserves. No dividend will be 
paid. this. year as against 12% given 
shareholders last year. The management 
states that the company will continue to 
work. on a safe basis after these read- 
justments. 
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The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 


Established 1879 





United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 
GEORGE Z. DAY, Ass’t General Agent 





$12,994,064.64 
2,418,023.59 
820,712.59 
9,755,328.46 





“EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE 


William Schiff Named as Chairman of 
Brokers’ Group to Collect Funds to 
Relieve Unemployment 
A committee of insurance brokers has 
been organized to request all brokers to 
subscribe to the funds being raised by 
the Emergency Employment Committee 
of which Seward Prosser is chairman. 
Every insurance brokerage office and 
every executive and employe thereof is 
appealed to for a contribution. Employes 
in various lines are subscribing under a 
plan which permits their contribution to 
be made covering a period of eighteen 
weeks. P ; 
The insurance brokers’ committee 1S 

composed of: 

William Schiff, chairman, Schiff, Ter- 
hune & Co.; Inc.; M. B. Dutcher, Frank 
& DuBois; Reuben E. Kipp, DeLanoy, 
Kipp & Swan, Inc.; W. J. Mosen- 
thal, H. Mosenthal & Son, Inc.; Lyman 
E. Thayer, Brown, Crosby & Co., Inc.; 
John W. Thomas, John W. Thomas, Inc.; 
C. S. Rosensweig, Stephens & Co.; Ber- 
thold M. Harris, secretary. 

Communications should be addressed 
to Berthold M. Harris, secretary,. Room 
1460, 100 William street, New York City. 


H. F. RIES WITH L. & L. & G. 

Harry F. Ries has resigned as asses 
secretary of the Wagner-Taylor Co. 0 
Philadelphia to go with the Liverpool 
London & Globe office in that city. 
W. Stephenson is manager of that office. 
Mr. Ries is vice-president of the Insur- 
ance Society of Philadelphia and a mem 
ber of the executive committee of the 
Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ Associ@- 
tion. 











AWAIT DECISION | ; 

It is reported on good authority pce 
a decision regarding the important es 
of O'Gorman & Young of Newark in the 
commission question will be announe 
very shortly by the United States 2¥ 
preme Court. L 
awaited anxiously by the entire 
surance fraternity of New Jerscy- 
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How Three Year Fraud Plot Was Solved 


Nine Defendents Convicted In Wilson Warehouse Case In Federal Court 
Here Began Conspiracy In 1925 Which Ended In Fire on December 5, 
1928; Poor Merchandise Bought and Inventories Grossly Padded; 


Investigators Took Nearly Two Years To Unravel Case 


Seven men were recently convicted of 
attempts to defraud a number of fire 
insurance companies out of close to 
$150,000 and sentenced to the Federal 
penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga., as a result 
of the aggressive and persistent efforts 
of the loss committee of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters in what has 
become to be known as the Wilson 
Warehouse case. One of these seven 
defendants, the firebug, has been serving 
his sentence for several months. The 
others are out on bail awaiting the re- 
sults of an appeal early this month. 

While the news stories of the arrests 
and convictions in the Wilson Warehouse 
case have already been published over 
a period of more than a year, the inside 
story of how this gang of rag merchants 
plotted, and then unsuccessfully, for over 
three years to burn up a lot of worth- 
less merchandise and collect a huge total 
of fire insurance on the basis of faked 
‘inventories is just now a matter of pub- 
lic record. Abraham Kaplan and Samuel 
A. Berger, counsel for the loss commit- 
tee of the New York Board, have writ- 
ten in book form a full account of the 
Wilson Warehouse case from the time 
of the first meeting of minds of the plot- 
ters in 1925 until the day of the sen- 
tencing to jail in the Federal Court’ in 
New York three weeks ago. _ 

The authors of this interesting story 
give full credit for the vital parts they 
played in the prosecution of this case 
to Assistant United States Attorneys 
Thomas J. Curran, George J. Mintzer, 
Thomas J. Todarelli and Bernard J. 
Tompkins. They also commend the fol- 
lowing insurance men for their impor- 
tant assistance: Herbert E. Maxson, 
vice-president of the Continental;. Otto 
E. Schaefer, president of the Westches- 
ter; William J. Riordan, New York met- 
ropolitan manager of the Automobile and 
chairman of the New York Board’s 
loss committee; Allen E. Clough, secre- 
tary of the loss committee; Lewis 
Pitcher and his partner, Cecil W. Tate, 
loss committee adjusters. 


Those Who Aided in the Case 


_Citing the parts played by some of 
these Messrs. Kaplan and Berger say: 
“From December, 1928, to August, 
1920, the work on the Wilson Ware- 
house case was almost continuous. It 
was done under the supervision of Hon. 
Thomas J. Curran, assistant United 
States attorney. From the latter part 
of May, 1930, to date, the men who 
helped to prepare this case for trial 
worked day and night to assist. Hon. 
Thomas J. Todarelli, assistant- United 
tates attorney, to whom, the trial of 
the case was transferred, when Mr. Cur- 
Tan was assigned to undertake another 
important investigation for his office. 
e wish to say a word of appreciation 
to the men without whose co-operation 
the desired results could not have been 
obtained : 
“To Assistant United States Attorney 
hos J. Curran who worked day and 
night for a year in supervising the in- 
vestigation in this case and who carried 
It to the point where he had obtained 
4 confession from Louis and Ben Alex 


Auerbach and Kalman Tenner. Mr. Cur- 
ran exhibited the same courage, ability 
and indomitable spirit which later were 
to stand him in such good stead in the 
Dachis case; 

“To Hon. Thomas J. Todarelli, assist- 
ant United States attorney, who stepped 
into the breach when Mr. Curran found 
himself engaged elsewhere, and who 
worked continuously from May, 1930, to 
date. Mr. Todarelli spent day and night 
interviewing witnesses, preparing the 
case for trial, and assisting to bring 
to light additional important evidence. 
He spent the days of three whole weeks 
in the courtroom in the trial of the case 
and the evenings of this period of time 
in the preparation of the work of each 
of the days following. Mr. Todarelli 
evidenced great ability in the trial of 
the case and in a masterful manner han- 
dled the presentation of evidence, the 
cross-examination of witnesses and the 
points of law that arose; he is entitled 
to sincere thanks and congratulations for 
bringing the matter to a very successful 
conclusion ; 

Insurance Men Praised 

“To Herbert E. Maxson, former chair- 
man of the loss committee, who original- 
ly expressed the judgment that the Wil- 
son Warehouse fire was of suspicious 
origin and should be thoroughly investi- 
gated; 

“To Otto E. Schaeffer, chairman of 
the special committee, and Henry J. Wy- 
att and C. R. Pitcher, members thereof, 
who gave to us their time and active 
support; 

“To William A. Riordan, who after he 
became chairman of the loss committee, 
co-operated with us and spent some of 
his time at the office of the United 


States attorney and in court during the 
preparation of the case and its actual 
trial; 

“To Allen E. Clough, secretary of the 
loss committee, who had been very much 
disturbed by the unfavorable conditions 
in rag losses and who gave his time and 
co-operation and the benefit of his 
knowledge and experience toward bring- 
ing about a solution of the ‘rags’ prob- 
em; 

“To Cecil W. Tate, who gave his time 
and attention day and night toward help- 
ing to develop the picture set forth in 
this report. Mr. Tate worked ceaseless- 
ly and most effectively and made a de- 
tailed analysis of the transactions re- 
viewed, summarized the statements of 
witnesses and sat at the counsel table 
with Mr. Todarelli during the weeks of 
trial. We cannot speak too highly of 
the invaluable services rendered by Mr. 
Tate in this case.” 

Leading Characters in Plot 

The principal characters in this fire 
and fraud case were Louis Auerbach, 
who operated as a rag merchant with 
his older brother, Alex Ben Auerbach; 
Sol H. Bernstein, a cool, shrewd man 
of about fifty years, also a rag mer- 
chant; Samuel Denner, another rag mer- 
chant; Louis Liebowitz, for thirty years 
in the rag business, and his brother, 
Max Liebowitz; Harry Behrmann, a rag 
merchant who had several years ago 
cleaned up on a fire loss, and Kalman 
Tenner, a former employe of some of 
the conspirators, who started the fire 
in the Wilson Warehouse. 

Toward the end of 1925 the Auerbachs 
—who owned the Capital Wool Stock 
Co. in New York City and sold rags and 
shoddy—suffered a let-down in their bus- 





Successful Federal Prosecutors 











T. J. CURRAN 


T. J. TODARELLI 


iness. About that time they met Dres- 
bold, who also complained of poor busi- 
ness, and he suggested they have a talk 
with Behrmann, who when approached 
is said to have told how he had gotten 
over $100,000 out of a fire but had sub- 
sequently lost it in the stock market. 
During the early months of 1926 these 
four had almost daily meetings to perfect 
a plan for a fire of an incendiary nature 
which would bring a big haul from the 
fire insurance companies. 

_ As one of the first steps Behrmann 
instructed the Auerbachs to raise the 
value of the merchandise of the Capital 
Wool’ Stock Co. from $26,000 to $50,000 
by the simple expedient of mis-stating 
the kind of goods on hand. The inven- 
tory thus prepared set forth merchan- 
dise of a much higher grade than was 
actually owned. It was also agreed that 
Behrmann and Dresbold would each con- 
tribute $10,000 toward the purchase of 
merchandise which was to be falsely in- 
ventoried at $50,000. The Auerbachs then 
issued fictitious notes against this mer- 
chandise and these were discounted by 
Behrmann in various banks. For a while 
in 1927 Behrmann dropped out of the 
picture as the result of a disagreement 
with the Auerbachs. 

The stock of rags of the Capital Wool 
Stock Co. was then moved from the 
South street premises in New York City 
to premises owned by Harry Dresbold 
and then came into existence the Liver- 
pool Warehouse Corporation. Bernstein, 
the Liebowitzes and Kalman Tenner also 
had merchandise stored in this same 
warehouse and all planned to burn their 
stuff there. The plan for this fire was, 
however, ninped in the bud In Decem- 
ber, 1927. The story continues: 

“It will be recalled that on November 
11, 1927, several firebugs and their co- 
conspirators who had been involved in 
the burning of the Bishop’s Warehouse 
on Washington street had been sent to 
Atlanta Penitentiary by Judge Henry 
W. Goddard of the United States Dis- 
trict Court upon their pleas of guilty in 
that court. Following these convictions 
an investigation had been instituted by 
the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers of the personnel of the various 
warehouses of the city, Harry Dresbold, 
who had attempted to conceal his con- 
nection with the Liverpool Warehouse 
for reasons best known to himself and 
to the fire insurance companies, was dis- 


» covered to be the guiding sfirit of the 


Liverpool enterprise. He had placed in 
the Liverpool Warehouse as ‘dummy’ 
president one Sam Wexler, a harmless 
creature who appeared to be ready at 
all times to do his bidding. As a result 
of the investigation thus initiated by the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
and the resultant discovery of Dresbold’s 
connection with that enterprise, all the 
fire insurance on the Liverpool Ware- 
house and its contents was canceled and 
the plan that Dresbold, the Auerbachs 
and their allies had conceived died in 
its infancy. 

“The Auerbachs thereupon moved their 
merchandise out of the Liverpool Ware- 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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E. H. Gallagher Joins 
Alan H. Bonito & Co. 


SON OF EDWARD GALLAGHER 





Resigns From Great American Indemnity 
To Go With Inland Marine Gen- 
eral Agency of Nat’! Liberty 





Edward Hatton Gallagher, son of Ed- 
ward Gallagher of the insurance broker- 
age firm of Benedict & Benedict of New 
York and one of the best known per- 
sonalities on William street, has resigned 
his connection with the Great Ameri- 





EDWARD HATTON, GALLAGHER 


can Indemnity to join Alan H. Bonito & 
Co., inland marine general agents for the 
National Liberty of the Home group. 


This office, which was formed only three 
months ago, has made such excellent 
progress that it has become necessary 
to increase the personnel. Mr. Bonito 
has been prominent in inland marine 
underwriting for several years with Wil- 
liam H. McGee & Co., and the Fireman’s 
Fund. 


Mr. Gallagher, now in his twenty-third 
year, has displayed a fine grasp of insur- 
ance fundamentals in the few years he 
has been in the business. He went with 
the Great American Indemnity as a clerk 
when it was organized in 1926 and when 
he left on December 1 was working in 
the compensation and public liability un- 
derwriting department under Assistant 
Vice-President William Hamilton. 

Prior to entering insurance Mr. Gal- 
lagher was a student at Erasmus Hall 
School and the Marquand School, both 
of Brooklyn. While with the Great Am- 
erican Indemnity he attended the insur- 
ance courses at Columbia University for 
two years and has also been a member 
of some of the New York Insurance So- 
ciety classes. His educational back- 
ground and energetic personality equip 
him well for advancement in the inland 
marine underwriting field, at present 
probably the fastest-growing branch of 
fire insurance. 

Outside of insurance Mr. Gallagher is 
an expert in water sports, being both a 


fine diver and swimmer. Boxing is an- 
other of his hobbies. 


CRUM & FORSTER MERGER 





Allemannia Fire to Consolidate With 
City Insurance Co. of Sunbury, Pa.; 
Combined Capital of $1,000,000 

A special meeting of stockholders of 
the Allemannia Fire has been called for 
December 23 to vote on a recommenda- 
tion that the Allemannia and the City 
Insurance Co. of Sunbury, Pa., be 
merged. The directors of both compa- 
nies, which are members of the Crum & 
Forster fleet, have already approved the 
merger plans. It is proposed that the 
new company, to be called the Alleman- 
nia Fire of Pittsburgh shall have a capi- 
tal of $1,000,000 and a surplus in excess 
of $2,000,000. The Allemannia’s net pre- 
mium income last year was over $2,100,- 
000 and the annual statement showed 
capital of $500,000 and net surplus of 
$1,650,639. 

The City was formed in 1920 by the 
merger of two Pennsylvania companies 
and came under the control of Crum & 
Forster in 1927. It has not done a large 
business and has been licensed in only 
about twelve states and most of its busi- 
ness has been reinsured automatically in 
the United States Fire of New York. Last 
year its net premium income was about 
$44,000. This is the second merger in 
the Crum & Forster fleet within a few 
weeks, the Union Fire of Buffalo and the 
New York State of Albany having been 
consolidated. 


CAPITAL PAID IN. 


F. D. Layton, President 
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National Fire Insurance Company | 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


| ’ Statement, January 1, 1930 
RESERVE FOR. BEL ERABUIPIES 5.6 ks ols 
NET SURPLU we 
CONTINGENT RESERVE FUND. 
ASSETS 


| Vi han onan 
R. M. saan | G. F. Cowee, C. C. Hewitt, C. L. Miller, C. B. Roulet 
. B. Seymour, Secretary and Treasurer 


Secretarses 
R. C, Alton, L. C. Breed, H. B. Collamore 
aon Secretaries 
. H. Hinsdale, W. O. Minter, S. W. Prince 








000 
51,744,483.71 
26,380,239.11 
S. T. Maxwell, Vice-President 











FISK EDITS COBBETT VOLUME 
Earl E. Fisk, prominent local agent of 


Green Bay, Wis., and head of the com- 
mittee on public relations of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
has edited a reprint of the first edi- 
tion of William Cobbett’s “Advice to 
Young Men and (incidentally) to Young 
Women.” This edition is published by 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., of New York and 
London and the number of volumes is 
limited to 950, half of which will be sold 
in this country and half in England. The 
first edition was published in 1829. The 
new volume is illustrated with scenes 
from the life of the author. Mr. Fisk 
is a keen student of literature and has 
done a good deal of writing and edit- 
ing in addition to his strictly insurance 
work. 
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F. L. STABLER RESIGNS © 





With Svea Organization Since 1922; Was 
Long With North British & 
Mercantile Forces 

F. L. Stabler has resigned as first as- 
sistant United States manager of. the 
Svea, assistant United States manager of 
the Christiania General and vice-presi- 
dent of the Hudson Insurance Co. He has 
been with the Svea organization since 
June, 1922. 

Mr. Stabler, an underwriter of marked 
ability and a good production man, be- 
gan his insurance eareer in a local agen- 
cy as an office boy. Later he went with 
the Omaha branch of the North British 
& Mercantile and was with that organi- 
zation thirty years. From Omaha he 
was transferred to the Central depart- 
ment, then in Chicaso, where he was 
head examiner and became chief .clerk. 
Then he went into the field, first as 
state agent of the North British & Mer- 
cantile for Minnesota, and then for five 
years as Indiana state agent. His record 
was so good he was brought into the 
home office as assistant general agent 
of the Central department, eventually be- 
coming general agent. Mr. Stabler’s fu-* 
ture plans are not announced. 


AGENTS IN TOWN NEXT WEEK 

Several leading members of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
will be in New York next week to at- 
tend the meeting at the Hotel Roosevelt 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners. Among these will be 
William B. Calhoun of Milwaukee, chair- 
man of the executive committee; Theo- 
dore L. Rodgers, president of the New 
York State Association; Frank L. Gard- 
ner of Poughkeepsie; E. E. Cole of Fall 
River, chairman of the National Asso- 
ciation finance committee; Clyde B. 
Smith of Lansing, Mich., and George W. 
Carter of Detroit. On Wednesday eve- 
ning there will be a joint dinner of the 
representatives of the National Associa- 
tion and the National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Agents at the Met- 
ropolitan Club. 








J. L. BRANDMAIER WEDS 

Jules L. Brandmaier, son of Mrs. 
Emma Brandmaier of 137 Oakland Ter- 
race, Newark, last week married Miss 
Clara Belle Prosser, daughter of Mrs. 
Amanda Prosser of Savannah, Ga., in the 
Park Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Bloomfield. Mr: Brandmaier is with the 
Hudson Insurance Co. in New York City. 


MICH. BARS SMUDGE RISKS 

Smudge endorsements may not be at- 
tached to Michigan fire policies, accord- 
ing’ to an-opinion of the state attorney 
general upon submission of the question — 
by Instirance Commissioner Charles 
Livingston. 





—— 
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Church on Fire Next to 


About 4 o’clock in the morning on 
Monday, December 1, fire was discovered 
in the large stone edifice of the Second 
Presbyterian Church in Newark, and be- 
fore it was extinguished the building 
was completely gutted, entailing a loss 
of $250,000. 

'The church adjoins the new American 
Insurance Co. building, and although 
there is twenty-five feet of clear space 
between, the heat was so intense that 
the paint on the interior woodwork was 
badly blistered. The wired glass win- 
dows bore myriads of cracks, but they 
held and prevented serious interior dam- 
age. 

The occasion reveals that the Ameri- 
can was not an example of the “shoe- 
maker’s children” story. Although in 
the insurance business it was insured 


Courtesy Newark “Evening News” 


New Newark Structure. 


itself and for a sufficient amount to 
comply with the 80% co-insurance clause. 
This new seventeen story structure, 
which has been occupied only a month, 
is of fine fire-resistive construction, yet 
the cost to repair the damage incurred 
to the limestone which was cracked by 
the heat exceeds the cost of the premium 
many times over. 

It is just one more example of the 
fact that there is no such thing as a 
“fireproof” structure, and that insurance 
is the only effective weapon against fire, 
say officials of the American. 

The officials of the American of New- 
ark have offered to the congregation 
of the Second Presbyterian Church in 
Newark the company’s large auditorium 
to hold Sunday services until their church 
has been rebuilt. 








MICHIGAN AGENTS’ MEETING 

The Michigan Association of Insur- 
ance Agents will hold a mid-year meet- 
ing next February 20 at Lansing. The 
only outside speakers for this occasion 
will be President Percy H. Goodwin of 
the National Association and Chairman 
William B. Calhoun of the National As- 
sociation’s executive committee. 





Two New Jersey agencies have been 
incorporated in Jersey City. They are 
the Commerce Insurance Agency, Mil- 
ton Albert and Mannie Seigelschiffer, in- 
corporators, and Tuite-Sigler Agency, 
Edward J. Tuite and Thomas H. Sigler, 
being the prime movers in the organi- 
zation. 


INCREASE HALIFAX DIVIDEND 


The directors of the Halifax Fire of 
the Home of New York group have de- 
clared a dividend of 60 cents a share 
for the last six months of 1930, payable 
January 2 to stockholders of record De- 
cember 10. The semi-annual heretofore 
has been 50 cents a share. 





CALLING FOR SHARES 


Shares of the Rheinisch-Westfalischer 
Lloyd which was recently merged with 
the Nordstern and Vaterlandische of 
Berlin have to be turned in for exchange 
to the latter company before December 
31, of this year. Some of this stock is 
reported held in the United States. 


Fire Association 
Opens N. Y. Branch 


PHILIP W. BARNES MANAGER 








Bernard W. Graham Is the Local Man- 
ager; Office Gets Off to a Fine 
Start Here on Monday 





The: Fire Association of Philadelphia 
on Monday of this week formally opened 
its well organized branch office in New 
York. Occupying the first and second 
floors at 102 Maiden Lane on the cor- 
ner of that street and Pearl street the 
office has a splendid location. On Mon- 
day morning the place was filled with 
brokers bringing in business and friends 
of the company who came in to extend 
best wishes to Managers Philip W. 
Barnes and Bernard W. Graham. Vice- 
President James G. Maconachy from the 
home office in Philadelphia was also on 
hand, All the desks had bouquets of 
beautiful carnations so that the office 
looked most attractive. 

This branch office is completely 
equipped to write fire, inland marine and 
floater coverages in the New York met- 
ropolitan and suburban districts and has 
countrywide binding facilities. It is ex- 
pected that this branch will make more 
rapid headway than most newly organ- 
ized offices for the reason that the ma- 
jority of officers and department heads 
formerly worked together in the Niagara 
under Otho E. Lane, now president of 
the Fire Association. They, therefore, 
already have that essential quality of 
team work which generally takes a long 
time to develop. : ' 

With the opening of the New York 
branch office of the Fire Association 
three Brooklyn agency appointments 
were announced, these agencies to han- 
dle fire and allied lines in that terri- 
tory. These agencies are John J. Kelle, 
Inc., George H. Ross & Co., and C. R. 
Rikel, Inc. 

Careers of Managers 


Philip W. Barnes, who is the man- 
ager of the New York branch office, be- 
gan his insurance career with the Royal 
in 1907. Eight years later he left to 
join the Firemen’s of Newark fleet as 
examiner for all the middle states. Dur- 
ing the World War he served in France 
and afterwards returned to the Fire- 
men’s group. He was then made spe- 
cial agent. In 1921 he joined the Ni- 
agara as manager of its New York 
brokerage department, which post he 
held until a few weeks ago. 

Bernard W. Graham is manager of 
the New York local department. He 
was formerly local secretary of the 
Northern of London for five years and 
before that was for many years asso- 
ciated with Charles E. Wickham, 
prominent New York local agent. C. 
George Jaccard, manager of production, 
formerly handled production for the Ni- 
agara. He was with the latter company 
for eleven years. He will handle New 
York City business and countrywide 
brokerage. Louis F. Buck as special 
agent will handle the development of 
the suburban agency field. 

Jefferson M. Latham is the adjuster. 
He was formerly adjuster for the Ni- 
agara. He was with that company for 





about a decade and before that served 
with the Atlas and the Law Union & 
Rock. Jerome L. Tew, chief accountant, 
served in various capacities with the Ni. 
agara for the last ten years. Leonard 
M. Plotkin, manager of the suburban de- 
partment, was also with the Niagara, 
He handled their suburban business and 
was with the company for about eight 
years. 





GENERAL BROKERS’ NOMINEES 





Arthur Arnow and Paul Simon Noni- 
nated for Presidency; Election of 
Officers Next Wednesday 
A special meeting of the General Brok- 
ers’ Association of the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict, Inc., was held last week at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania to nominate officers 
for next year. The elections will be held 
on Wednesday, December 10. The fol- 
lowing names were placed in nomina- 

tion: 

For president—Arthur Arnow and Paul 
Simon. 

For first vice-president—Harry Broad- 
man; second vice-president—Julius Mar- 
golias; third vice-president—S. Nicoll 
Schwartz; fourth vice-president—William 
J. McLaren; fifth vice-president—George 
F. Sullivan. 

For secretary—Leonard Jacobs. 

For assistant secretary—Joseph Wank. 

For treasurer—Abraham Prusoff. 

For executive committees: Bernard E. 
Frank, Joseph Wank, Louis Keepnews, 
David M. Herstein, Lester J. Smith, 
Louis Echer, Nathan Greenbaum, Joseph 
A. Donohue and John F. Nubel. 


DETROIT CITY RISKS REPORT 


A report considered damaging to the 
interests of insurance was submitted to 
Mayor Frank Murphy of Detroit by 
Howard C. Wade, city controller, based 
on a survey of city insurance with a 
view to eliminating much of the cov- 
erage. The report was requested by the 
mayor when consideration was_ being 
given to insuring the public lighting 
conimission properties, bids having been 
asked for fire cover amounting to over 
$6,000,000 on the Mistersky power plant. 
After the Michigan Insurance Agency 
had submitted the lowest bid and its ac- 
ceptance had been advised by the super- 
intendent of the plant, the commission 
is said to have been ordered to re-ad- 
vertise for bids by the mayor. 


TWO COS. ENTER KENTUCKY 

Insurance Commissioner Bush Allin of 
Kentucky announces that he has admit- 
ted the Lion Assurance Corporation 0 
Los Angeles, Cal., and the Skandia of 
Stockholm, Sweden, to do business i 
that state. The Lion Assurance has @ 
capital of $200,000 and a surplus of $283,- 
731. It will write fire, earthquake an 
tornado insurance. The Skandia has 4 
capital deposited in the United States 
of $200,000 and a surplus of $1,024,055. 
It will write fire, tornado, riot and civil 
commotion insurance. 


E. O. SPINK IN NEW YORK 
E. O. Spink, recently appointed state 
agent in Wisconsin for the London = 
surance, has been a visitor to the Unite 
States home offices of-the company ™ 
New York this week. He has his head- 
quarters in Milwaukee. 
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Fire Reinsurance ‘Treaties 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company (New Jersey) 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 


(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 
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All Risks aia 
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Increased income is a subject that interests every 
one of us. While making no claim to knowledge of 
new economic laws which will boost premium in- 
come, we do know that many an agent has increased 
his volume by the sale of one, several or all of the 
All Risks lines listed at the left. While radium may 
not be a common commodity in your community, 
furs, silverware, fine arts, jewelry, cameras and 
musical instruments are plentiful enough. 

Etna and World agents are given every assist- 
ance by home office and special agents in writing 
this profitable All Risks business and all other in- . 
land marine coverages. 


ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE WORLD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 


PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE CO., CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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Anableavianis Union Stockholders 
Find All Capital and Reserves Gone 


Probability Is, However, That Company Will Not Go Into 
Bankruptcy; Creditors Will Receive About 70% 


Hamburg, Nov. 15.—What had already 
been feared since the beginning of the 
troubles of the Koepcke group has now 
been confirmed through the statement 
prepared by the trust company in charge 
of the winding up of the Assekuranz 
Union. The company will not, like its 
subsidiary of the Neptunus, be declared 
in bankruptcy but will come to an ar- 
rangement with creditors. Stockholders 
in the company will lose every cent they 
had paid for their shares, the entire 
capital and reserves of the company be- 
ing lost. Creditors will receive some 
proportion of their money, but it is as 
yet impossible to say how much. From 
the present figures it would appear that 
they could receive 70%, but there are 
few people optimistic enough to believe 
that the final figure will be as high as 
that. Many items in the balance will 
change considerably. There are, for in- 
stance, the marine reinsurance treaties 
which the company had accepted which 
will take a very long time to run out 
completely. ; 

The Trust Union (Treuhand Vereini- 
gung) of Hamburg was entrusted with 
the making up of the accounts The re- 
sult of their work is that reserves of 
nearly 22,000,000 marks have been found 
necessary or about 50% more than the 
company had put into its balance sheet 
as of December 31, 1929. About 17,000,- 
000 marks are now in the hands of ced- 
ing companies. Including the capital of 
the company, which has to be regarded 
as totally lost and which, therefore, has 
not even been put into the statement, 
the capital reserve of 900,000 marks, 
which also has to be looked upon as lost, 
the total loss amount to about 12,200,000 
marks.. These figures take into account 
the above increase of reserves. 

Write Off 3,000,000 Marks 


About one-quarter of the stock of the 
Assekuranz Union was held in the United 
States. 

The figures. in the statement prenared 
by the trust company also include the 
amounts written off on various items 
of the assets in the 1929 balance sheet. 
Three million marks are written off on 








PHILA. SUBCOMMITTEES 


The following subcommittees of the 
executive committee of the Philadelphia 
Fire Underwriters’ Association have 
been appointed for the coming year: 

Finance—Samuel P. Rodgers, chair- 
man; Harold Haskins, George Y. Sher- 
mer. 

Rates and schedules—Harold Haskins, 
chairman; John K. Payne, John Glen- 
dening. 

Rules—Richard Cross, chairman; T. 
Magill Patterson, Harry F. Ries. 

Efficiency and _ investigation—George 
Y. Shermer, chairman; W. J. Snyder, 
Richard Cross. 

Violations—W. J. Snyder, chairman; 
John Glendening, Harry F. Ries. 

Brokers—Harry F. Ries, chairman; 
Malcolm B. Foard, Wm. Sassman, Wal- 
ter Munns, Russell Bleakley. 

Committee of eight (committee on 
agency qualifications)—Alfred T. Herk- 
ness, chairman; George Y. Shermer, vice 


chairman; Richard Cross, W. J. Snyder, . 


George Valentine Smith, T. Magill Pat- 
terson, John Kremer, John Glendening. 





F. C. CALKINS AN ADJUSTER 


F. C. Calkins, for many years a prom- 
inent general agent in Florida, this week 
opened an independent adjusting office at 
111 West Adams street, Jacksonville, 
Fla. He will handle losses for fire, auto- 
mobile and casualty companies anywhere 
in Florida. 


stocks and holdings. Of this amount 
two millions refer to stocks of the Nep- 
tunus, subsidiary company of the As- 
sekuranz Union, which was declared into 
bankruptcy. 

Figures compiled by the trust com- 
pany clearly indicate that the manage- 
ment must have had some “courage” as 
the German papers put it, to have is- 
sued an annual renort for 1929 showing 
only a loss of 351.063 marks for that pe- 
riod. Reserves in that statement, of 
course, were grossly inadequate. Only 
$5,000 was written off on real estate and 
about $10,000 on mortgages. There is 
about $50.000 cash in banks. Debtors 
appear with an amount of 11,348,705 
marks, chiefly uncollected premiums. 
Very likely this item will have to be 
reduced later on as in view of the eco- 
nomic depression in Germany the lapse 
and N. T. U. ratios are very high. 
Among the creditors there appear com- 
panies which have accepted retrocession 
treaties from the Assekuranz Union. 
Premium reserves amounting to 3,330,- 
000 marks have been retained by the 
companv. As the A. U. was largely 
pulled down by heavy reinsurance treaty 
losses the position of these companies 
which accepted retrocessions of the very 
same business must not be very enviable. 
especially as they will not even get all 
the premiums due them, which the As- 
sekuranz Union had kept “as security” 
for the fullfilment of obligations by ret- 
rocessionaries. 

Dr. Edm. Wehler of the Trust Union 
of Berlin and Amandus Lange, certified 
accountant of Hamburg, have been ap- 
pointed by the court as trustees in the 
arrangement procedure. 
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NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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A Company with a continuous and 
unblemished record of over a Cen- 
tury in protecting the interests of 
policyholders and agents. 
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RAISE NORTH STAR CAPITAL 


Stockholders of the North Star, fire 
reinsurance member of the General Al- 
liance group, have authorized an increase 
in its capital from $400,000 to $800,000 by 
the declaration of a 100% stock divi- 
dend. On September 30 the company 
had a net surplus of $1,651,548 and on 
the basis of that it will still have well 
over $1,000,000 of surplus after the trans- 
fer of $400,000 to capital account. “This 
increase is made to enable the company 
to qualify for all classes of business 
which fire reinsurance companies are 
permitted to write. 








FIRE ASSOCIATION 
THE RELIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


VICTORY INSURANCE COMPANY 
all of Philadelphia 


OTHO E. LANE, President 
JAMES G. MACONACHY, Vice-President 


for over a Century 





CONSTITUTION INDEMNITY COMPANY 


OTHO E. LANE, President 
FRANKLIN VANDERBILT, Vice-President and General Manager 





Chicago 
Atlanta 





HEAD OFFICES 
Fourth and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia | 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES 
San Francisco 


Dallas 
Montreal 
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NEW PROGRAM APPROVED 





American Phenix to Go Ahead With Al- 
terations in Capital Structure; Divi- 
dend Expected This Month 
_The entire program of recommenda- 
tions made by President Edward Hol- 
man of the American Phenix, holding 
company owning a large interest in the 
American Reserve and other companies, 
was approved at a special meeting of 
stockholders last week and the share- 
holders so voting represented more than 
100,000 shares of the stock of the com- 
pany. The directors of the American 
Phenix are expected to meet early in 
December for dividend action and it is 
further expected that a dividend will be 

paid before the Christmas holidays. 

Briefly, the present 400,000 authorized 
shares of general stock of the company 
of the par value of $50 each will now 
be reduced to 100,000 shares without par 
value; the present 40,000 authorized 
shares of management stock without par 
value will be reduced to 10,000 shares, 
and both stocks will be carried on the 
books of the corporation at $17.50 a 
share, 

Management stock will participate 
share for share with general stock in 
all cash dividends paid after there has 
been paid on the 30,000 shares of general 
stock originally authorized dividends to- 
taling in the aggregate $6 per share. 





TO USE CREDIT EXCHANGE 


Members of the Lansing (Mich.) As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents last week 
agreed to formulate a co-operative credit 
and collection service through the Lan- 
sing Credit Exchange. The agencies will 
in the future report all delinquent an 
undesirable accounts to the credit ex- 
change and full information of this sort 
will be available to all members. A se- 
ries of collection letters used by the ex 
change will also be adopted as stand- 
ard by the agencies but actual collection 
work will continue to be handled on an 
individual basis. 





NEW JERSEY FIRE LOSSES 


The estimated fire losses for New Jer 
sey for November have been placed at 
$600,000, showing a substantial increas¢ 
in monthly fire losses since the mont 
of August. The total estimated — 
for the state for the first eleven ~~ 
of the year have been placed at =? 
528,000, which is within about $49,000 : 
the total paid losses for the state ! 
nate that 
the losses for 1930 will be close to se 
000,000, which will be one of the highe 
figures in the state for years. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


JANUARY 1, 1930 STATEMENTS 





NEAL FASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 2 CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 


$60,811,870 $14,495,225 $18,777,000 $27,539,645 $46,316,645 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
rn ." GRATZ, . JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
H. HASSINGER, Vi Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
$ 6,252,740 $ 3,401,657 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,851,083 $ 2,851,083 


NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN eer OR ne “mang 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CoO. 
$ 5,078,813 $ 3,335,593 $ 600,000 $ 1,143,219 $ 1,743,219 


NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


NATIONAL - BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
$ 5,233,116 $ 3,070,630 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,162,486 $ 2,162,486 


NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T, BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,073,876 $ 3,061,200 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,012,676 $ 2,012,676 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,564,987 $ 3,078,063 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,486,923 $ 2,486,923 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. ‘HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


_ CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$.. 652,382 $ 13,200 $ 300,000 $ 339,182 $ 639,182 


CHAS. H. YUNKER, Presi we “3 HN KAY, Vice-Presiden 
° ce- t 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres't 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE CoO. 
$13,045,126 $ 7,886,590 $ 2,000,000 $ 3,158,536 $ 5,158,536 


Sc LD ROWE, President ™ S. WM. BURTON, Vice-Presiden 

J. SCOFIELD R ice- t 

J. C. HEYER, Vice-President EARL R. HUNT, Vie WM. P. STANTON, Vive Patios a K. McCLURE, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE. CO. 
$14,945,383 $10,320,195 $ 1,500,000 —$ 3,125,187 $ 4,625,187 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 



































bes aan WINKLE, Vice-President 
HIN KAY, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT. Vice-President 


$14,741,017 $ 9,712,813 $ 2,500,000 $ 2,528, 203 $ 5,028,203 


$131.779,040° $58,562,251 $49,400,938 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT —- EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Iil. N * i ag San Francisco, California 
H. A. CLARK, Manager Bae eas 60 Sansome Street 


Ass’t Managers CANADIAN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
H.R. M: SMITH 461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada Ass’t 
JAMES SMITH FRED. W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers ® JOHNR. COONEY CHAS. H. CATCHEL 











* Capital and Surplus of affiliated companies owned by Firemen’s, appear in gross assets, of both. 


LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 





One of the picturesque personalities 
traveling in N. Y. state for years has 
left “our midst” (as the village editors 
say). Lucius G. Leonard of the London 
Assurance since 1922, before that with 
the National Liberty, and before that 
for many years with the Rochester-Ger- 
man Rochester Department of the Great 
American, and before that local agent 
about 1892-1907 at Syracuse, N. Y., his 
home town, will no longer be “good for 
sore eyes” when we run into him on 
the road. 

“Lute” would have made good as a 
first class (not slapstick) comedian had 
he followed that calling. His humor was 
original, funny without a sting, although 
sometimes, humorously, he gave thrusts 
that “went home” when he got into a 
debate or controversy. Of course, those 
that could only understand slapstick 
comedy felt very uncomfortable in his 
present at times. He could unmask pre- 
tense, bluff and sophistry by the humor- 
ous turn of a phrase. 

e is an able insurance man, a fine 
companion and a gentleman in the best 
sense of the word. It was like sunshine 
to meet “Lute” on a depressing day and 
exchange words with him. The best 
“stunts” that @&ere ever put on at our 
“Old Association” meetings originated in 
his fertile brain. 

As a business man of ideas and sound 
thinking he was head and shoulders 





above a great many. Behind the cloak 
of humor he sometimes hid a melancholy 
mood and temperament. It is well known 
to some that the greatest humorists had 
at heart a trend of melancholy. 

I want to thank “Lute” now for the 
many good laughs I had when with him 
whiling away dull and sometimes un- 
happy moods on my part. He will be 
remembered by a host of friends. 

I met a friend of his, Jack Dacey, of 
the Boston here at Utica recently and he 
said the “road” would not seem the same 
to him now with “Lute” no longer trav- 
eling. A fine tribute from a friend. 


* * * 


Growth of Mutuals Into Stock 
Companies 

In a preceding issue I stated that Gus- 
tav Kehr, now president emeritus of the 
old Germania-National Liberty, was the 
pioneer in starting “own” printing plants 
for companies, but I note from a booklet 
published by the Agricultural of Water- 
town, N. Y., some years ago the fol- 
lowing: 

“* %* * later (in the early struggles 
of the company) however, the purchase 
of handbills with which to advertise the 
company was authorized, blotters to the 
number of several thousand were bought 
and distributed, and eventually the direc- 
tors made so bold as to appropriate $175 
for a half interest in a foot power print- 


ing press, which was operated by the 
then vice-president.” ; 

This was in the early seventies, and 
gives an interesting picture of how things 
were done then. Compare this with the 
operation of a modern supplies and print- 
ing department of a large company. This 
is from a booklet named “A Tale of the 
Trials and Triumphs of the Agricultural,” 
issued during the life time of former 
President Stevens, son of the Dr. H. M. 
Stevens who guided the destinies of that 
company before his son did. 

While it is not my intention to either 
boost or otherwise the Agricultural, this 
booklet will repay reading, being a very 
interesting tale of the trials and tribula- 
tion of a small country mutual, gradually 
developing into a large local stock com- 
pany and then into a country-wide or- 
ganization. It is very interesting to read 
about a small farmers’ mutual, organized 
to write only farm and country property, 
deliberately avoiding: “Cities and vil- 
lages, where experience has shown that 
most of the ruinous fires occur, where 
stores, taverns, shops and mills are close 
together. Fire insurance premiums col- 
lected from farms are used principally to 
pay city losses. This constitutes an un- 
just tax on owners of farm property. We 
agriculturists should form an insurance 
company of our own, and insure in it 
only such properties as are isolated from 
all risk of sweeping fire. Our losses 
will be so much less than the losses of 
companies that accept hazardous city 
risks that we can afford to charge lower 
rates. 

“Better yeomen than underwriters the 
farmers accepted the verdict above 
quoted without a dissenting voice and or- 
ganized the Agricultural Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, confident that then and 
there they had solved the problem of 
fire insurance for all time. It was so 
absurdly simple that they wondered that 
they had so long delayed.” 

So states the booklet, but the history 
of the organization of stock companies 
in smaller cities shows that they were 





based on same idea. The arguments 
made by the organizers of the old Roch- 
ester German Insurance Company were 
fundamentally the same. 

They argued that “as Rochester had 
had an excellent record, and that es. 
pecially the German business had been 
profitable why, then, be taxed for losses 
in Syracuse (then a very unprofitable 
town) or any other town?” 

Theoretically all right but all such or- 
ganizations learned later that they would 
have to be taxed for other people’s losses 
in other towns if they expected to get 
their money if their town had a run of 
bad luck. In other words, they could 
not get the benefit of the average which 
is a fundamental law in insurance and 
other economic matters. 

Their first step was to raise rates to 
tariff rates, to get average cost and then 
to branch out into a larger territory. It 
can’t be done any other way, but people 
still think occasionally it can be done. 

Even the present day mutuals have had 
to embark on a campaign of writing 
more classes in a wider territory to sur- 
vive, which accounts for the tremendous 
and serious competition that has arisen 
within the last three years, seriously 
threatening the income of the stock com- 
panies. 

The next thing the mutuals will learn, 
after they have obtained and digested all 
this new business on their books is that 
they will have to get adequate rates to 
survive, and that will put a stop to their 
writing at a less net rate (that is original 
rate less dividends) than established 
stock company tariff rates, which are 
pretty good experience rates. : 

They will also have to increase their 
overhead in the way of agency staffs, 
fieldmen, adjusting talent, managerial tal- 
ent, etc. ae 

I note the adjustment bureaus will in 
some sections no longer settle losses for 
mutuals, so the mutuals will have to add 
to their expenses in that direction. 

I prophesy that at the pace the mutuals 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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Excessive Water Charges Now 


Retard Sprinkler Instalations 


By WILLIAM M. GOODWIN, 
Local Agent, Bethlehem, Pa. 


These statements on excessive water 
charges for sprinklers of William M. 
Goodwin, president of the local agency 
of William M. Goodwin, Inc., Bethlehem, 
Pa., are taken from the talk he made last 
week at Philadelphia before the mid-year 
meeting of the Insurance Federation of 
Pennsylvania. 

The subject of excessive water charges 
for automatic sprinkler systems is not 
anew one. For many years the auto- 
matic sprinkler companies and such rep- 
resentative organizations as the National 
Fire Protective Association and the Na- 
tional Fire Waste Council have tried to 
remedy this unjustified condition. The 
records show that some progress has 
been made, but there are still many lo- 
calities in which the penalties are very 
severe. 

Under these circumstances it may 
seem rather presumptuous for the In- 
surance Federation to undertake to rem- 
edy an injustice when we know that the 
subject has received the closest atten- 
tion of such influential bodies as referred 
to above. Nevertheless, we believe that 
the Federation furnishes the only weapon 
which can be used effectively in such 
matters. 

Recently we elected a new Governor 
in Pennsylvania and the principal plank 
in his platform was an attack upon the 
Public Service Commission and a prom- 
ise to disband it and substitute a fair 
rate board. The subject of unfair water 
charges for sprinkler systems should 
come before this fair rate board if and 
when it is established, just as promptly 
as possible, because there. is no more 
flagrant example of injustice to the pub- 
lic than in this case. 

Sprinklers Should Be Encouraged 


_ The installation of automatic sprinklers 


is becoming recognized as the last word . 


in fire prevention. The fire insurance 
companies have greatly reduced their 
rates on risks so equipped and there is 
very little margin left in the premium 
dollar for the payment of losses, indi- 
cating most conclusively their opinion of 
the efficiency of these appliances as a 
Means of reducing the fire hazards and 
fire losses. 

In view of this, it is evident that the 
Property owner should receive every en- 
couragement to install automatic sprin- 
Klers, not only because of the saving in 
Premium but also because of the fact 
that it eliminates the possibility of the 
interruption of his business and loss of 
life of people engaged in it. Further- 
More, it removes his property from the 
ire breeder class, thereby eliminating the 
likelihood of conflagration in his com- 
Munity. This is especially true when the 
building is of the old, ordinary construct- 
ed type, with unprotected floor openings 
and other common physical hazards and 
When the occupancy is of a hazardous 
Nature. Such properties are everywhere 
and are. recognized as_ conflagration 
breeders. It is essential that such build- 
ings be removed from this class and the 
oy way to do this is to equip the 
Ulding with automatic sprinklers. 

Many thousands of sprinkler systems 
are installed due to the activities of the 
msurance agents and of the mutual com- 
Panies specializing in this class of busi- 
hess. Competition between these people 
s led to many sprinkler installations, 
yl insurance rates and the elimination 
this Le recognized hazards. _ However, 
stat — resulted principally in the in- 
thvin ‘9 of equipment in large manufac- 
there uildings -and other buildings 
sat the values are great, but medium 
tion , Structures, often in the conflagra- 
ar Breeder class, have been left unpro- 

€d to a very large extent. 

balhen sprinkler companies are alive and 

% and competition among them has 

Pt the cost of- sprinkler installations 


down to a point where the buyer is al- 
ways assured of excellent values. 

The finance companies have found this 
field a profitable one and their plans are 
so liberal and generous that many build- 
ings are equipped with sprinklers without 
any cash outlay on the part of the buyers 
whatsoever, the yearly saving in insur- 
ance premium being the installment due 
on the equipment over a period of five 
to ten years. 


Therefore, it cannot be said that the 
sellers of insurance and the sellers of 
sprinkler systems have not conducted 
their business along the most progressive 
and aggressive lines and they have done 
everything possible to reduce the fire 
hazards in the United States by the in- 
stallation of sprinklers where they have 
been most needed. 

Water Charges Often Excessive 


However, there is one element that has 
acted as a retardent in the installation 
of sprinkler systems, and this has been 
the majority of the local water compa- 
nies who, by charging unreasonable and 
exorbitant rates for the attachment of 
the sprinkler systems to their supply 
have discouraged the installations in 
thousands of instances. 

This is a short-sighted policy that is 


not justified in the least, -as sprinklers 

greatly reduce the use of water for. fire 

fighting purposes instead of increasing it. 
(Continued: on Page 34) 





: Tales of the Road 


(Continued from Page 28) 
are going now, eventually most of them 
will turn, if not into out and out stock 


companies, then at least into organiza- 


tions doing business on a strictly stock 
plan and charging actual experience 
rates, that is tariff rates and paying no 
dividends. 

It may take a long time—say ten or 
twenty years—but it will come. You 
can’t “play horse” with the law of av- 
erages nor an expense account that has 
to grow as income expands. 
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Illinois Holds Broker 
Is Agent For Assured 


HIS ACTS DON’T BIND COMPANY 





Appellate Court Reverses Decision in 
Concordia Case; Agent, Also, Cannot 
Waive Policy Conditions 





That an insurance broker in the pro- 
curing of a policy of insurance is the 
agent of the assured and not of the 
company issuing the policy, is the ruling 
of the Illinois Appellate Court in an 
appeal brought by the Concordia Fire. 
The Illinois Appellate Court in the same 
decision also held that an agent of a 
fire and tornado insurance company does 
not have the authority to waive the con- 
ditions of a policy, especially as regards 
the filing of notice of loss in writing 
within fifteen days after its occurrence, 
and a sworn proof of loss within sixty 
days. 

However, the court does not give as 
much emphasis to this point as to that 
of the authority of a broker and it also 
passes over the allegation of fraud made 
by the Concordia in the instant case, 
declaring that evidence allowed by the 
trial court that the broker is the agent 
of the company was sufficient to reverse 
and remand the case. 

The Concordia, through Samuel Levin 
and Norman A. Miller of Silber, Isaacs, 
Silber & Woley, Chicago attorneys, ap- 
pealed from a judgment of $1,480 ob- 
tained by George T. Strobl and Helen 
Strobl in the Municipal Court of Chi- 
cago for a windstorm loss on May 9, 
1927, to a building under construction 
near Chicago. 

Details of the Case 

The facts of the case, briefly, follow: 

After 5 p. m. May 9, 1927, George 
Hopf, as insurance manager of P. A. 
Wilde & Co., investment bankers and 
insurance brokers, telephoned H. Dal- 
mar & Co., general agents of the Con- 
cordia, and ordered windstorm insurance 
of $2,000 on the Strobl property, pay- 
abie to Paul A. Wilde as trustee. The 
policy, though dated May 10 and deliv- 
ered on that day, was put into effect 
as of noon May 9. It was testified that 
a windstorm had destroyed the Strobl 
building between 4 and 5 p. m. May 9, 
1927, and that Strobl and Wilde, on May 
10, verbally notified Hugo Dalmar of the 
loss, who in turn said he would com- 
municate the information to the com- 
pany but doubted if they would acknowl- 
edge because the policy was issued after 
the loss occurred. 

Strobl, on the trial, through Hopf, at- 
tempted to prove that he had ordered 
the policy about 1 p. m. May 9, and that 
this had bound the issuing company. 
Strobl, though no sworn proof of loss 
was filed, nor notice in writing, attempt- 
ed to prove that the verbal acknowl- 
edgement by Dalmar had waived the pol- 
icy provisions. 

The trial court so ruled and also ad- 
mitted testimony that P. A. Wilde & 
Co. were agents of the company and 
that it was bound by the request for in- 
surance said to have been made by 
Strobl. The Concordia alleged fraud but 
the appellate division did not discuss this 
phase of the suit, declaring that the rul- 
ing as to the waiver of the policy pro- 
visions and as to the broker’s authority 
were sufficient. Strobl sued for $1,980. 

With reference to the testimony of 
Hopf, the Appellate Court said: “The 
court admitted this evidence erroneous- 
ly, in our opinion, on the theory that 
Wilde & Co. were agents of the de- 
fendant. The evidence clearly shows that 
Wilde & Co. were insurance brokers 
(Arff vs. Star Fire Insurance Co. 125 N. 
Y. 57, 63) and were acting as agents of 
the plaintiffs in the procuring of the 
policy in question. Not being agents of 
the defendant, their acts and knowledge 
were not binding on it.” 
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RULES ON SMUDGE RISKS 





Pennsylvania Dep’t Requires Admitted 
Companies to Certify They May Write 
This Line in Home States 
Admitted fire insurance companies jn 
Pennsylvania writing oil burner smudge 
risks and aircraft and motor vehicle 
property damage lines are being required 
to furnish the Pennsylvania Insurance 


Department with certificates of compli- 
ance certified by the insurance commis- 
sioner of their home states showing that 
the companies are authorized by their 
charters to write these classes of busi- 
ness. W. H. Johnston, chief of the di- 
vision of companies of the Pennsylvania 
department, says that the department 
has made no ruling on these classes of 
coverage but is simply enforcing the in- 
surance laws of Pennsylvania. 

“At the time of drafting the Act of 
May 17, 1921, known as the insurance 
code, classes of business such as dam- 
age to property caused by smoke or 
smudge as a result of the use of oil 
burners in connection with heating plant, 
and damage to buildings or. property by 
aircraft and. motor vehicles, were not 
contemplated and not included in the act 
as classes of business that fire insurance 
companies were authorized to write, but 
the act provided for future contingencies 
in section 202, subdivision E, as follows: 

“Domestic stock and mutual insur- 
ance companies other than life, and, if 
their charters permit foreign companies, 
may transact any form of insurance not 
included in this section, if such insur- 
ance is not contrary to law, and is al- 
lied or in harmony with the classes of 
insurance herein provided. Such addi- 
tional insurance shall be transacted only 
on express license by the Insurance Com- 
missioner and upon such terms.and con- 
ditions as are from time to time pre- 
scribed by him.’” 

Apparently under this decision those 
New Jersey and Michigan companies 
which are licensed in Pennsylvania will 
not be able to write either the oil burner 
or aircraft or property damage risks 
there for the reason that the New Jer- 
sey and Michigan insurance departments 
have ruled definitely that such policies 
cannot be issued in these two states 
until the respective state insurance laws 
are amended to legalize the contracts. 





STRUCTURAL HAZARD TALK 


J. E. T. McClelland of the Schedule 
Rating Office of New Jersey, gave an 
interesting talk on “Structural Fire Haz- 
ards” before a large gathering of super 
intendents, foremen and heads of other 
departments of industrial plants and fac- 
tories of northern New Jersey on Tues- 
day evening, December 2, in the Jersey 
City Y. M. C. A. The talks are being 
given under the auspices of the fire pre 
vention committee of the Hudson County 
Safety Council of which Gilbert Stecher 
is chairman. He is a special agent ™ 
New Jersey. 





WANTS TO HEAD INS. DEPT. 

Newton Bright, Commissioner of As 
riculture. has entered as a candidate 
on the Democratic ticket for the er 
of Kentucky State Auditor, in the fa 
election of 1931. This is an important 
insurance post, as the Auditor is head © 
the State Insurance Department. names 
the Insurance Commissioner and has SU 
pervision over the Department of, “ 
Prevention and Rates. In fact, it ist : 
most important of all insurance office 
in Kentucky. 





NEWARK BOND CLUB 


A number of prominent insurance : 
ficials of Newark were the guests pe 
Bond Club at its luncheon-mecting W “at 
was held yesterday at the Robert ye 
Hotel, Newark. They included — “ef 
Bassett, president, Firemen’s group i 
ward D. Duffield, president, The Ma. 
dential; John R. Hardin, president, Z. 
tual Benefit Life, and C. W. phe 
span, president, Commercial Casu@ ty. 
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America Fore’s New 
All Cover Auto Form 


IS NOW BEING UNDERWRITTEN 





Available at Present Only in Eastern 
and Southeastern States; Contains 
Several New Features 





The Continental, Fidelity-Phenix, Ni- 
agara and other America Fore fire in- 
surance companies beginning December 
1 started to write in the Eastern and 
Southeastern territories a new combina- 
tion “all cover” automobile policy, con- 
taining several new coverages in addi- 
tion to the usual fire, theft, tornado, 
collision and property damage provisions 
without extra endorsements, all being in- 
cluded in the single policy. 

Public liability insurance, property 
damage and breakage of glass are in- 
cluded in the policy, being assumed by 
the affiliated Fidelity and Casualty Co. 

The new coverages, which formerly 
could not be written by fire insurance 
companies, provide indemnification 
against losses due to riots, strikes and 
civil commotion, damage by falling air- 
craft, flood and water damage and tow- 
ing expense. The combination of all 
these new coverages, plus windstorm, 
hail, earthquake and explosion hazards, 
can be written under the new forms at 
a flat premium per car for any car in 
any territory. 

Owing to its convenience and the sav- 
ing in cost that it effects, the new all- 
in-one policy, it is believed by America 
Fore officials, will cause the public to 
purchase more complete protection 
against the hazards incidental to motor 
car operation and will also enable agents 
to issue comprehensive coverage with a 
minimum of sales effort and less clerical 
labor. 

A little later on the new forms will 
be available, according to current plans, 
in the Southwest, Pacific Coast and oth- 
er sections, but for the present they 
will be issued only in the Atlantic Coast 
states. 





COLUMBIA FIRE COURSE 





Scholarship Course, Backed By Thirteen 
Companies, Now in Fourth Year; 
Students From 15 States 


The fire insurance scholarship course 
conducted by Columbia University in 
co-operation with thirteen fire insurance 
companies in New York City and New- 
ark is now in its fourth year. Twenty- 
three students have been awarded the 
Certificate in Fire Insurance indicating 
Successful completion of the two-year 
course. Students from fifteen states are 
now enrolled. Of those who have com- 
Pleted the course several have been ad- 
vanced to responsible positions with the 
companies, and others are in line for ad- 
vancement as soon as their experience 
Warrants it, 

Students enrolled in this course are 
selected from applicants who are ap- 
Proved for entrance. to Columbia Uni- 
versity courseS.s Ascommittee represent- 
ing the insurat mpamies selects the 
Successful app . The, members of 
this committee are Ex Ry: Hardy, assist- 
ant manager Work Fire Insurance 
» Mallalieu, general 
; Ot oard ot Fire Under- 
Writers; = Sw “Rhoades, manager, 
Eastern UnderWfiters’ Association; W. 
J. Ward, secretary,.New..York.Fire In- 


West Ratings Organization; W. B. 
White, superi ent..of ;surveys, New 
ec Board’ of Fire (Underwriters, and 


- D. Erskine, assistant manager, East- 
ern Underwriters’ Association, secretary. 

€ co-operating insurance companies 
Pay all educational expenses, and make 
4 grant of $40 a month during the aca- 
thei year when the students work in 

eir offices on half-time, and $80 during 















the summer when they work on full . 


time, 
Temain 
after ¢ 


n return each student agrees to 
With his company for two years 
ompletion of the course. 


WILL ADDRESS EXAMINERS 

Clyde B. Smith, of Lansing, Mich., 
former president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, will be the 
principal speaker at a dinner meeting 
next Thursday, December 11, of the Fire 
Insurance Examiners Association. The 
meeting will be held at Willard’s Res- 
taurant, 145 Fulton street, New York. 
Mr. Smith will speak on “The Agent’s 
Side of the Story.” As this is one of 
the first times that.a local agent has 
addressed this association a full attend- 
ance is expected. 


AGENTS’ LICENSE REVOKED 

Acting Superintendent of- Insurance 
Thomas F. Behan has revoked the li- 
censes of the Sterner Realty Corpora- 
tion, 18 South 5th avenue, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., and of the Wm. C. Sterner Agen- 
cy, Inc., 4 North 43rd street, Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y. Wm. C. Sterner, who was 
president and treasurer of the realty 
corporation and vice-preside@t of the 
agency was charged with failure to .ac- 
count for premiums collected. 
Sterner Realty Corporation was licensed 
as agent of the Fireman’s Fund and as a 
brokerage corporation. The Wm, C. 
Sterner Agency, Inc. was licensed only 
as a brokerage corporation. 


The. 


HENRY L. ROSE LOSES FOOT 

Henry L. Rosé, head of H. L. Rose & 
Co., Inc., independent fire adjusters of 
Baltimore, and most loyal grand gander 
of the Blue Goose International, . acci- 
dentally shot himself in the foot with 
a shotgun while hunting last. Saturday. 
It was found necessary to amputate the 
foot at Mercy Hospital in Baltimore. 
Mr. Rose dropped the gun which was 
discharged. The thousands of friends 
Mr. Rose has all over the coyntry are 


grieved to learn of this most unfortunate 
occurrence. 
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Story Of Wilson Warehouse Case 


(Continued from Page 21) 


house as did the others who had mer- 
chandise stored therein, and thereupon 
the Liverpool Warehouse passed out of 
the picture.” 

The Liverpool Warehouse scheme hav- 
ing failed, due in large measure to the 
vigilance of Vice-President Herbert E. 
Maxson of the Continental, the Auer- 
bachs and Dresbold began to seek other 
quarters for their stocks of rags and 
subsequent fire. 

“The question then arose as to where 
this warehouse should be located,” say 
Kaplan and Berger. “It was obvious to 
these conspirators that any warehouse 
in New York with which Dresbold was 
identified in any manner would doubt- 
less receive the same treatment at the 
hands of the insurance companies as the 
Liverpool Warehouse had received. So 
Bernstein suggested that it might be a 
good idea to lease a warehouse over in 
New Jersey near that end of the Hol- 
land Tunnel. 

“Someone had to be found to run the 
proposed warehouse. Dresbold, of course, 
could not do that for obvious reasons; 
and Sol Bernstein suggested that he 
could not do it because he was interested 
in so many other matters. Alex Auer- 
bach also was unavailable because of the 
fact that he was a sick man subject to 
fainting spells and really too ill in mind 
and body to be entrusted with the deli- 
cate task of running a fraudulently con- 
ducted warehouse.” 

The place ultimately selected was a 
rather dilapidated, fifty-year-old build- 
ing in Hoboken to which the conspirators 
gave the name Wilson Warehouse. Dres- 
bold needed some method through the 
medium of which he could store goods 
of fictitious value in the warehouse and 
he organized the Surplus Textile Cor- 
poration. This corporation was given 
nominal quarters in an office building 
adjoining that of the Johnson Trading 
Corporation and Dresbold began to op- 
erate from the desk in the office of a 
lumber company contiguous to that of 
Sol Bernstein. In the meantime the 
Capital Wool Stock Co. had ceased do- 
ing business and the Auerbachs had or- 
ganized the Rosalind Trading Corpora- 
tion with a main office at Morgan, N. J. 
The stocking of the Wilson Warehouse 
with inferior merchandise of grossly in- 
flated value then began. 

How Goods Were Placed in Warehouse 

Quoting from the report of the New 
York Board counsel: 

“The physical placing of this merchan- 
dise in the Wilson Warehouse forms a 
rather interesting chapter that illustrates 
the careful planning for this fire. 

“A large quantity of goods was placed 
in the basement or cellar near the boiler 
pit, where there was bound to be an ac- 
cumulation of water when the fire oc- 
curred and the consequent damage of 
everything near this spot. Other mer- 
chandise was so placed in various parts 
of the warehouse that the fire shooting 
up the elevator shaft was bound to affect 
it, and still other merchandise was placed 
at windows through which ingress must 
be had by the firemen at the time of 
their arrival. 

“The merchandise placed at the win- 
dows prevented the speedy entrv of the 
firemen. Much valuable time was lost 
and the flames gained considerable head- 
way on account of this cunningly con- 
trived scheme. The streams of water 


cumulated in the boiler pit and neces- 
sarily damaged all the merchandise in 
the cellar. 

“But we are getting ahead of the story. 

“What these men wanted in the ware- 
house was bulk, not quality. They fig- 
ured that the more bales there were, 
the greater might be the claim which 
they could eventually file against the in- 
surance companies. So they looked 
around to see where they could get, 
at trifling cost, huge bales of merchan- 
dise and they approached a thoroughly 
reputable and responsible merchant by 
the name of Harry Mann, whose place 
of business is at Norristown, Pa. 

“In November, 1928, the Rosalind Trad- 
ing Corporation under which the Auer- 
bachs were then doing business, pur- 
chased of Harry Mann nine bales of 
wool strips and thirty-five bags of shear 
flocks, waste from wool mills. They 
bought this merchandise for a total price 
of $282.78. In order to show how they 
operated, we give the items of this bill 
as follows: nine bales of wool cord, 
weighing 6,214 pounds, and thirty-five 
bags of shear flocks, weighing 5,097 
pounds at two and one-half cents per 
pound, making a total of $282.78. 

“Upon a fake inventory that was pre- 
pared in contemplation of the fire, this 
merchandise is recorded at approximate- 
ly sixty-five cents per pound, but given 
an entirely different description at a to- 
tal valuation of $16,260.75. So that by 
the click of a typewriter, wool strips 
and shear flocks were magically trans- 
formed into garnett and shoddy at an 
inflated valuation of $16,260.75. 

Where Conspirators Made A Slip 


“There was just one little slip that the 
conspirators made in connection with this 
purchase from Mr. Mann and that is 
that they did not take the trouble to 
erase the markings from the bales. After 
the fire, when during the investigation 
the plot was being unraveled, Harry 
Mann was subpoenaed from Norristown, 
Pa. He very readily identified certain 
bales in the Wilson Warehouse as the 
very bales which he had sold to the 
Rosalind Trading Corporation. He was 
very highly amused at the fictitious value 
and spurious description that had been 
recorded for this merchandise in the 
false inventory of the Rosalind Trading 
Corporation. 

“Another method employed by the con- 
spirators for inflating values was the 
process of ‘plating’ bales. Just as base 
metals are in industry sometimes silver 
plated to give the impression to the cas- 
ual eye of being solid silver, so were 
these bales packed with what might be 
termed an outer layer of fairly good 
merchandise, while the inner layers were 
inferior and practically worthless shod- 
dy. The theory in doing this apparent- 
ly was that if an inspection were to be 
made by representatives of the fire in- 
surance companies following a fire, they 
would be apt to look at a bale without 
digging too deeply and perhaps fall into 
the error of concluding that the entire 
bale was composed of the character and 
quality of merchandise that appeared on 
its rind or outer surface. 

“The conspirators evidently had never 
heard of Cecil W. Tate, who later hap- 
pened to be the adjuster on the case and 
who had learned from years of experi- 
ence that all is not gold that glitters and 


bale of merchandise as thoroughly as at 
the outside. 

“Another method of laying the ground- 
work for the false inventory was the 
procuring of bills which represented 
merchandise either non-existent or fic- 
titious in description or value. Several 
of these fake bills are reproduced in 
this book by the courtesy of the United 
States attorney’s office, such bills hav- 
ing been made public records by their 
introduction in evidence in the course 
of the trial of the defendants. 

“Another one of the conspirators from 
whom spurious bills were obtained was 
Max Liebowitz, who gave four bills ag- 
gregating $7,922.64. It seemed rather 
strange that Max Liebowitz, a man of 
very small affairs and of very small 
means, should have on hand at one time 
so large an amount of merchandise as 
that represented on these bills. He was 
examined but insisted that the bills were 
genuine, although to refresh his recol- 
lection he had to resort to a little pen- 
cilled memorandum that he had inside 
of his hat.” 

Accountant Gives Vital Details 

When the United States Government 
representatives examined the books of 
accounts in the’ early stages of the in- 
vestigation these conditions were re- 
vealed which ultimately led to some of 
the conspirators making confessions. An 
accountant who had been intermittently 
employed by some of the defendants fur- 
nished much valuable information, After 
long questioning he broke down when 
confronted with the facts that certain 
of the books of original entry had been 
rewritten and made a dramatic confes- 
sion of wrongdoing. 

A careful study of the involved pro- 
cedure through which the plotters went 
to conceal their crooked attempts indi- 
cated not only that false purchase in- 
voices were obtained but also that a 
plan had been followed for recording al- 
leged payments for these fictitious pur- 
chases which payments were returned 
to their original source and recorded as 
acquisition of new moneys into the busi- 
ness. All sorts of ways of padding in- 
ventories were discovered. 

In searching over certain books after 
the fire it was discovered that a truck- 
man named Silverman had rented a horse 
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and wagon to one Kalman Tenner for 

. The investigating authorities con- 
cluded that this had had something to 
do with the fire and a search for Tenner 
was started. After many months had 
elapsed he appeared with his counsel, 
stoutly maintained his innocence, and 
said that the truck transaction was con- 
nected with the delivery of some mer- 
chandise for a former employer. Tenner 
was then allowed to go. Months passed 
and nothing more was heard from him. 
The final blow for the conspirators 
came when Louis Auerbach came into 
the office of Assistant United States At- 
torney Curran and offered to make a full 
confession of his part. His statements 
showed that Tenner had met Auerbach 
a few days before December 5, 1928, 
the day of the fire, and the latter had 
given him the $3 to secure the truck. 
Tenner then purchased a fifty gallon 
drum of turpentine which he took to 
the Wilson Warehouse. Auerbach con- 
tended that Tenner alone had set fire 
to the warehouse. Tenner was then in- 
dicted and pleaded guilty. He had soaked 
many of the bales in the warehouse 
and when the fire was started it spread 
with such rapidity that it was necessary 
to send in four alarms. It was also dis- 
covered that Tenner had been a friend 
of Dresbold for years and that about 
fifteen years ago he had been convicted 
of carrying burglars’ tools. 

Trial Lasts Three Weeks 

Samuel Denner was in charge of the 
warehouse and it became important for 
him to work out an alibi for the even- 
ing of the fire. He went so far as to 
register at a Turkish bath on the East 
Side of New York so as to be able to 
account for every minute of his time 
during the evening and night of Decem- 
ber 5, 1928. To those who listened to 
his story his ability to give such a fine 
alibi was just perfect enough to create 
the very impression he intended to avoid, 
namely, that the alibi had been arranged 
for in advance. 

After twenty-two months of prepara- 
tion the conspirators were brought to 
trial in the United States District Court 
for the Southern District of New York 
on December 7. The defendants were 
represented by an arrav of counsel in- 
cluding among others Clarence Fay, for- 
mer deputy fire commissioner of New 
York; former Assistant U. S. Attorneys 
Abraham Menin, David P. Siegel and 
Abraham Solomon and former Assist- 
ant District Attorney Alexander H. Ka- 
minsky of New York county. 

The jury deliberated only one and a 
half hours, after the trial had lasted 
three weeks, and found all of the de- 
fendants guilty. Dresbold got five years 
at Atlanta and the others were sentenced 
as follows: Bernstein, three years; Max 
Leibowitz, Louis Leibowitz and Denner 
two years apiece, and Louis Auerbach 
sx months. This light sentence was im- 
posed because he had become a witness 
for the Government during the trial. The 
appeal on these cases will be heard this 
week. Tenner went to Atlanta several 
months ago and is still serving time. 





Plea for Minimizing 
Losses in Hurricanes 


FLORIDA PAPER’S EDITORIAL 





Storm Shutters Over Windows; Care of 
Roofs and Removal of Scaffoldings; 
Other Hints Given 





How to keep down the damage from 
hurricane losses is a topic which ts filling 
considerable space in Florida daily paper 
editorial columns. In an editorial printed 
in the Palm Beach “Post;’ West Palm 
a Fla., the following comments were 

e: 


As we are now at the season when 
hurricanes have visited us in the past it 
behooves our citizens to consider the 
possible effects if we had a severe one 
this year. It cannot be denied that for 
some time past the insurance companies 
have lost heavily as a result of Florida 
hurricanes, and in addition to this there 
has been an appalling loss un-insured, 
and of course we have the loss of life 
to consider. There is no means of esti- 
mating the indirect losses, such as the 
effect on real estate, investments in cap- 
ital, etc. Undoubtedly these factors are 
also heavily involved. 

However, there is one thing certain, 
if there is another hurricane the insur- 
ance rates must be increased to reflect 
the experience, and it is, therefore, the 
duty of everyone to take all preventive 
measures possible to minimize the 
amount of loss in case of hurricane. 
There should be concerted action by 
public, semi-public bodies, as well as in- 
dividual citizens to show the country that 
Florida has learned the lessons taught 
by its previous experiences, and will not 
be demoralized by hurricanes, nor will 
property owners be compelled to pay ex- 
cessive rates for their insurance. 


To Fight Carelessness 


The policing powers of the municipali- 
ties should be used to compel careless 
citizens to correct conditions which 
might be hazardous in case of wind- 
storm and to foresee and prevent possi- 


. ble disturbances to the fire department, 


police department and board of public 
health. Public officials studying this 
phase of the matter would undoubtedly 
be able to formulate their plans better 
than could be suggested by the layman. 
Chambers of commerce, and similar bod- 
ies should warn the public of the im- 
portance of this matter and the indi- 
vidual members of these boards should 
set an example themselves. 

We know that certain cities which are 
more or less subject to hurricanes have 
practically overcome this disadvantage 
and it is to the interest of Florida citi- 
zens that they follow the same course. 
At all times citizens should see that 
roofs are in first class condition, that 
all doors and windows are likewise. If 
they know of structural weaknesses in 
their buildings, they should be corrected. 
Merchants and manufacturers should 


give thought to the placing of their 
goods or machinery, as the case may 
be, so that the values will be, as far as 
possible, in the most favorable locations 
in case of storm. All attachments to 
buildings, tanks on roof, solar heating 
systems, etc., should be inspected to see 
that they are in first class condition. 
Storm Signals 


Should storm signals be sent, a num- 
ber of additional precautions should be 
taken; storm shutters should be placed 
over windows, openings under buildings 
on piers should be enclosed, all scaffold- 
ings removed and property in the open 
should be sufficiently stored. 
should be nailed on lumber piles as far 
as posible to’ prevent individual boards 
or planks being blown away. In short, 
all measures which common sense dic- 
tates are necessary in the face of pre- 
vious experience, should be taken. 

If this is done, the loss will be re- 
duced and it is self evident that the 
results will be of great material benefit. 
Furthermore, the inculcating of this idea 
will be a decided step in education of 
the public and will inevitably lead to bet- 
ter construction and better care in the 
future. 





PITTSBURGH CLUB TO MEET 

The annual meeting and election of 
directors of the Insurance Club of Pitts- 
burgh will be held next Monday noon, 
December 8, in Pittsburgh. In connec- 
tion with this meeting the students of 
the fire insurance lecture course there 
will be present and the names of the 
successful students passing the examina- 
tions to be held today, December 5, will 
be announced. President Charles A. 
Reid of the club will make a talk on. the 
program of insurance education in Pitts- 
burgh. 





HENDON CHUBB ON BOARD 


At the November 18 meeting of the 
board of trustees of the Central Han- 
over Bank & Trust Co. New York, 
Hendon Chubb of Chubb & Son, ma- 
rine underwriters, was elected trustee. 
Mr. Chubb is president and direc- 
tor of the Federal Insurance Co. and the 
U. S. Guarantee Co. and a director of 
the Manhattan Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Co., The Prudential Insurance Co. 
and the U. S. Salvage Association. 





DEATH OF G. E. CONGDON 

George E. Condon, formerly special 
agent for New York State for the Fire 
Association of Philadelphia and its af- 
filiated companies, died at his home in 
Jacksonville, N. Y., on Thursday of last 
week. Mr. Congdon was active as field- 
man from 1897 untik 1929 when he re- 
tired. Before his connection with the 
Fire Association he was with the North 
British & Mercantile and also the old 
Guardian. He was well-known by field 
men and local agents and greatly re- 
spected. He was a graduate of Cornell 
University. Funeral services were held 
Sunday at the Church of the Epiphany 
at Trumansburg. 
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CHARLES E. FREEMAN 


Charles E. Freeman, who has joined 
the forces of the Springfield Fire & Ma- 
rine, as advertising manager and in busi- 
ness promotion, was born in Illinois; at- 
tended high school, business college and 
Northwestern University. He spent two 
years during the World War with the 
United States Navy as chief yeoman, U. 
S. S. Pastores, a transport. His first 
business experience was with D. F. Kel- 
ler & Co., printers and designers, Chi- 
cago; and for eight years he was with 
the America Fore group of insurance 
companies, first as assistant to advertis- 
ing manager; and then as manager of 
advertising and publicity. 





MUTZENBECHERS LOST SUIT 


The United States Supreme Court this 
week refused the application of the at- 
torneys for the Alien Property Custodian 
for writs of certiorari in the suit of 
Howard Sutherland, Alien Property Cus- 
todian of the United States, suing as 
such petitioner, against the International 
Insurance Co. of New York, to review 
the decision of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals of the Second District 
that the Alien Property Custodian has 
not the right to appoint counsel to try 
cases in the name of the United States 
Government and that all such cases must 
be prosecuted by the attorney general 
or some deputy or special assistant. The 
Alien Property Custodian was prosecut- 
ing several cases in his own name but 
in reality for the benefit of H. Mutzen- 
becher, Jr., of Hamburg, Germany and 
the Hamburg Assurance, which is con- 
trolled by them. 
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Warranties Cancelled 
Upon A Tonnage Basis 


RESULTS HELD SATISFACTORY 
London Underwriter Shows How Fixing 
Additional Premiums on Insured 
Value Was Unjust 





H. M. Merriman of London, promi- 
nent marine underwriter, recently dis- 
cussed the results of changing the basis 
for figuring additional premiums for can- 
celling Institute warranties from assess- 
ments on insured values to the tonnage 
basis. This change was made in March 
of last year in connection with the North 
America agreement and since that date 
the various other scales for cancelling, 
the Institute warranties have been re- 
modeled on this basis. Speaking of the 
injustices of the old insured value sys- 
tem, Mr. Merriman says: 

This method of assessment was un- 
doubtedly inequitable as may be shown 
by the following example, assuming the 
additional premium to be 20/-%: 

Low valued steamer 5,000 tons 

i A ee £30,000=£300 A.P. 
High valued steamer 5,000 tons 

ee eet ee eee £60,000=£600 A.P. 

While it is to be remembered that both 
these vessels could carry the same 
amount of cargo, it is to be observed 
from the above figures that the higher 
valued vessel pays double the additional 
premium required from that of the lower 
value, 

It was felt that the solution of this 
problem was to assess the additional 
premium partly on a tonnage basis, that 


is to say, so much per cent. on the in- . 


sured value for the total loss hazard and 
so much per ton on the gross tonnage. 

As a rough method of arriving at 
what was considered to be a fair basis 
it was decided so to calculate the addi- 
tional premium that a vessel valhed at 
£10 per ton gross would pay the same 
additional premium under either the old 
system or the new one. ; 

In the past it has been the custom, 
rightly or wrongly, to take the mini- 
mum additional premium for total loss 
risks as 50% of the additional premium 
fixed for with average cover. To arrive 
at the result referred to above and work- 
ing on a 20/- rate under the old scheme, 
it was decided in the circumstances, to 
take as a basis a rate of 10/-% on the 
insured value plus 1/- per ton on the 
gross registered tonnage. 

The system, which, as already men- 
tioned, placed vessels valued at £10 per 








HEADS PUBLIC AUTO DEP’T 

Arthur B. Kilburg, general agent of 
the automobile department of the Public 
Fire at Chicago, has been promoted to 
assistant secretary of the company and 
head of the automobile department at 
the home office in Newark, succeeding 
H, W. Allen, who has resigned from the 
organization. Mr. Allen is not ready yet 
to announce his future plans. Mr. Kil- 
burg has had many years of automobile 
underwriting experience. 


JOHN BRAUN IS KILLED 

John Braun, manager of the Baltimore 
branch of Johnson & Higgins, prominent 
insurance brokers, was killed in an auto 
accident Monday afternoon at Laurel, 
Md. He was thirty-seven years of age 
and had been with Johnson & Higgins 
for nineteen years. 


FIRE ASSOCIATION CHANGES 

W. G. S. Savage, who has been man- 
ager of the Middle department of the 
Fire Association, Reliance and Victory 
for many years, has become general ad- 


juster in charge of the newly reorgan- 


rj 








e department to succeed Mr. Savage. 


ton gross on the same basis as hereto- 
fore, allowed for high valued vessels, 
that is to say, vessels over £10 per G. R. 
T: paying jess additional premium than 
before, and low valued steamers paying 
more. This will be made clear by the 
following example: 

Take three vessels (a), (b) and (c) 
each of 5,000 gross tons, and valued at, 
say £6, £10 and £12 respectively. 

Under the two systems the additional 
premium required, still assuming the ori- 
ginal a. p. 20/-%, would be as follows: 


Old Method 
Vessel (a) 
5,000 g. t. 


Vessel (b) 
5,000 g. t. 


Vessel (c) 


5,000 g. t. valued at £12 p. t.=£600 


It is to be noted that while the ton- 
nage system is ‘comparatively new to 
the British market it has been in oper- 
ation in some Continental markets, par- 
ticularly, I believe, in Norway, for some 
considerable time. It is undoubtedly 
more equitable than the old method as 
it forms a graduated scale whereby the 
shipowner pays in accordance with the 
ratio between the size and insured val- 
ue of his vessel. 

One of the chief points in favor of 
the tonnage value basis is that it gives 
underwriters an additional premium 
which bears a closer relationship to the 

azards insured against than was pos- 
sible under the old system, also the 
shipowner only pays an equitable amount 
consistent with his tonnage, and the 
freight he can earn. 

In conclusion, I would point out that 
in adopting the tonnage value basis for 
assessing additional premiums for can- 
celling the various warranties, underwrit- 
ers had.in mind not the question of 
catering for an increase in premium, ‘but 
a desire to obtain a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the burden placed on ‘ship- 
owners. 

HAUN WITH SCOTTISH UNION 

Raymond G. Haun has been appointed 
special agent of the Scottish Union & 
National for western New York with 
headquarters at Syracuse. He was for- 
merly a local agent and also a fieldman. 





valued at £6 p. t.=£300 


valued at 10 p. t.=£500 


HANNEVIG CO. DIVIDENDS 

The Acting Superintendent of Insur- 
ance of New York in two reports signed 
Tuesday for filing with the Clerk of the 
Supreme Court, New York County, rec- 
ommends the payment of a third divi- 
dend of 15% to creditors of the North 
Atlantic Insurance Co. and 13% to cred- 
itors of the Liberty Marine which have 
been in joint liquidation by the New 
York Insurance Department since, they 
were Officially taken over by the de- 
partment in 1921. The two companies, 
once controlled by Christopher Hanne- 
vig of Christiania, Norway, and situated 
at 56 Beaver street, New York, became 
involved at the time of the war. .The 
creditors have heretofore received two 
dividends amounting to 63 1-3% of their 
debts. 





New Method 


10/-% on insured value=£150 
1/- per ton on gross 
tonnagess.5.<5. =£25 


10/-% on insured value=£250 
1/- per ton on gross 
tonnage .-.s..s8, =£2. 


10/-% on insured value—=£300 
1/- per.ton on gross 
tonnage... s.s6% =£250 





High Water Charges 


(Continued from Page 29) 


We predict that if it were possible to 
equip all the properties in a community 
with sprinkler systems, the use of water 
for fire fighting purposes would decrease 
by at least 95%. 

The action of the water companies is 
directly against the welfare of the com- 
munity in which they operate, for by 
making it prohibitive to eliminate fire 
hazards in buildings containing suscept- 
ible contents, they have encouraged the 
existence of great fire hazards which 
may result in a conflagration. 

Similar conditions exist in many other 
states. 

The sprinkler companies have been 
alive to the situation, and have tried to 
adjust it, but with little results. In fact, 
we are told by experienced persons who 
should be in a position to know that it 
is impossible to do anything to remedy 
the condition. 

In discussing the matter with several 
water company officials we learn that 
they feel that the use of their water re- 
sults in the saving of thousands of dol- 
lars of insurance. premiums to the own- 
ers of properties, therefore they are en- 
titled to some of this saving, One. offi- 
cial stated that many water owners 
cheated by taking their house supply 
from the unmetered sprinkler connection 
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and this may be true in a few isolated 
cases, but it-is no jurisdiction for im- 
posing a penalty on all sprinkler users, 
There are thousands of fire hazards ex- 
isting in many communities ‘in ‘ this 
country which need the protection of 
automatic sprinklers but are discouraged 


from making the installation due to the _ 


excessive water charges. At any mo- 
ment any one of these unprotected haz- 
ards may cause a great conflagration, 
causing loss of life, property and busi- 
ness. 

We understand that many water com- 
panies are not fully informed: regarding 
the function of automatic snrinkler sys- 
tems and their bearing upon the general 
welfare of the community. 





Racketeer Forms 


(Continued from Page 1) 
against the racketeering hazard here. 
They replied in the affirmative. Flegen- 
heimer points out that while American 
underwriters regard the malicious intent 
hazard as bad, Lloyd’s does not believe 
that the loss to be involved in any one 
instance will be great. Often racketeers 
do only a small amount of damage to 
the persons they have tried to graft 
upon, go away and then wait to see if 
the attempt to frighten victims has been 
successful. The belief is that racketeers 
are generally afraid of being arrested 
and hence seldom take time to inflict 
real heavy damage. Each risk here will 
be inspected carefully before it is ac- 
cépted and every attempt made to place 
the business on a profitable underwriting 
basis. : 

An announcement of the first policy 
written was recently made by John D. 
Flynn, a lawyer, who said that the elec- 
trical concern reported that a supposed 
gangster telephoned an official of the 
concern that if extortion demands were 
not met wiring on the city job would 
be severed. “This form of insurance will 
protect the small shopkeeper, the restau- 
rant owner and even the large: corpora- 
tion from all forms of sabotage and prop- 
erty damage resulting from the efforts 
of racketeers and Communists to intiml- 


- date their victims,” the announcement 


said. “Insurance men think that much 


_ good will come from the assistance given 


by the investigatirig forces of their com- 
panies and feel that, since the business 
man knows he is protected against fi- 
nancial loss, he will be more anxious to 
tell what he knows to the police.” 
Damage Clause in Contract 


Here is the text of the riot and ma- 
licioug damage clause, _ approved by 
Lloyd’s Underwriters’ Fire and Non- 


Marine Association : ie ; 
“This policy is to cover. the risk of loss 0 
and/or damage to the property hereby es “ 
directly caused by rioters, strikers, locker 

workmen and/or persons taking part in /@ 
disturbances or civil commotions and/or ed 
person of malicious intent and fire and/or Pe 
plosion directly caused by any of the forego) . 
whether originating on the premises insure 
elsewhere. 

“This policy does not extend to cover loss or 
damage occasioned by or in consequence 0 oe 

“(1) Confiscation, nationalization, requisi = 
occupation or wilful destruction by, of vai e 
the order of, the government or any — the 
or local eo the country in whic 
roperty is situated. 
Pp 2). Delay, deterioration _and/or oss of 
market. : a: of i 

“(3) Loss of possession arising out y 
legal occupation of the insured premises, beh: 
any premises containing the insured ata 
but this shall not be dcemed to exclude lial a 
for damage to or removal of the insured property, 


, ss OF 
any ie an 
insured 
olicy; : 
except 


, fn 
policy or policies had this insurance not been 
effected. Fe £ 
“This policy is subject to the condition. di 
average, that is to say, if the coger fe loss 
by this insurance shall at the time 0 d hereby,’ 
be of greater value than the sum insured | ay 
the assured shall only be entitled to ee 
such proportion of said loss as the seco 7 
by this policy bears to the total valu 
property. This insurance is not to agains 
risk of loss of or damage to the propery policies, 
any peril commonly covered by Lloyd's, { 


b 


against fire, burglary, theft or larceny. fot. 
“No canceling and no return 0 R 
short interest.” 


f premium 


a ee ee ee a ee 
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Beha and Party Probe 
Chicago Conditions 


SPEND ENTIRE WEEK THERE 











Seek First Hand Information on Acqui- 
sition Costs and Rates From Man- 
agers and Companies 


In an effort to get first hand knowl- 
edge of casualty acquisition cost and rate 
conditions existing in Chicago a large 
party of experts connected with the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters and including actuaries, statis- 
ticians, department heads and branch 
managers, arrived in that city last Sun- 
day and have this week made a tour 
of inspection of various branch offices, 
general agencies and companies. 

Headed by James A. Beha, general 
manager and counsel of the Bureau, the 
party includes Leslie L. Hall, secretary 
and treasurer; Milton Acker; : 
Sawyer; J. T. H. DeWindt; E. J. Haugh, 
actuary, and Marcus Meltzer. In all 
there were about twenty-one who turned 
investigators for the week to find out 
what could be done to improve the de- 
moralized state of affairs in Chicago. 


A Tremendous Task 


The opposition on the part of general 
agents to the investigation which Mr. 
Beha had at first expected did not ma- 
terialize, The branch offices had been 
instructed by their companies to admit 
readily the investigators but no rule re- 
quired the general agncies to take simi- 
lar action, Mr. Beha assured the gen- 
eral agents ‘that the probe would be ab- 
solutely confidential and that no punitive 
steps would be taken as a result of any 
clipes that their books might dis- 
close. 

When seen this week by a reporter for 
The Eastern Underwriter the National 
Bureau general manager described the 
visit to-Chicago as a: quest to get a true 
Picture of the acquisition cost situation 
in Cook County, both as to excess com- 
missions and rate cutting with the view 
in mind of helping the National Bureau 
to enforce the rules. It is well known 
that the Chicago rules have been fla- 
grantly violated for.several years. 





SIGN BIG LEASE 





Fireman’s Fund Indemnity and Marine 
Dep’t of Fireman’s Take Four Floors 
in 116 John Street Bldg. 

- In a $1,3400,000 real estate transaction 
the Charles F. Noyes Co., Inc. has leased 
to the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, now 
at 60 John street, and the Atlantic ma- 
tine department of the Fireman’s Fund 
Insurance Co, now at.72 Beaver street, 
four floors in 116‘ John street, the 35- 
Story building now being erected on the 
entire block frent—John, Pearl and 
Platt streets. The building will be ready 

for occupancy by March, 1931. 





NAME RAY L. KORNDORFER 


Ray L. Korndorfer, prominent Bronx . 


agent, has been appointed borough agent 
for the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity. 
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National Council Year 
Reviewed By Roeber 


ANNUAL MEETING YESTERDAY 


Past 12 Months Devoted to Study of 
Corrective Measures for Inadequacy 
of Compensation Rates 





The report of W. F. Roeber, general 
manager of the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance, presented at 
yesterday’s annual meeting of this or- 
ganization indicated that the most im- 
portant work of the year in the Council 
has been that devoted to the study and 
introduction of corrective measures for 


‘the inadequacy of compensation rates. 


Mr. Roeber said that considerable prog- 
ress has been made in this direction and 
he cited the practice initiated of asking 
the companies quarterly for their loss 
ratio experience and the general study 
conducted by the Council staff during 
the past few months of the trends of 
indemnity and medical costs. 

While it was not his desire to in any 
way minimize the seriousness of the 
present compensation rate situation, Mr. 


Roeber believed it only fair to point to 


the following. facts: 


1. Past experience has not evidenced any con- . 


tinued upward trend in indemnity costs. 
Medical costs have, on the other hand, 
been rising with striking regularity. The 
projection of medical pure premiums 
should: correct this latter condition. 

2. A factor has been placed in the rates to 
correct for the off-balance of rating plans. 
As sooras the effect of this factor is fully 
realized, collected loss ratios should im- 
prove materially. 

3. Collected loss ratios equal to or less than 
permissible can only be obtained if the 
promulgated rates and rules are strictly 
adhered to. Much is still to be done along 
these lines, particularly in the non-rate 
controlfed states. The establishment of 
local administrative bureaus of the Coun- 
cil in the now “open” states with the pro- 
vision.for individual risk rating as adopted 
for Louisiana, would materially improve 
present conditions in those states. 

4. Expenses must be kept within established 
limits. 

. Under the present rate making procedure, 
both. good years and bad years must be 
expected. 

6. Rate revisions approved during the past 
year “have materially increased the average 
level of compensation rates. 


Rate revisions are pending in the 


un 


states. of Kansas, Massachusetts, Mis- ~ 


souri, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, Texas 
and Vermont, Mr. Roeber said. The 
Council membership now stands at 111 
carriers of which seventy-nine are stock 
companies, twerity mutuals, four -state 


funds. and eight reciprocals. Seven com- 


panies have joined since the last annual 
meeting. This year the expenses of the 
Council have shown a considerable re- 
duction. over the previous year, Mr. 
Roeber indicated, in spite of an ificrease 
in ‘its personnel. Its finances ate in a 
healthy condition. 





ADMITTED -TO WASHINGTON 
‘The Fireman’s Fund Indemnity has 
been admitted to the state of Washing- 
ton. : 
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FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING - 474 & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 




















CASUALTY DOINGS NEXT WEEK 





Federation and Commissioners’ Gather- 
ings Hold Interest; Luncheon 
Affairs, Too 


All eyes will be turned toward New 
York City in the casualty-surety insur- 
ance world next week when the big 


meetings of the year will be held at the 
Hotel Astor and Roosevelt Hotel. The 
annual gathering of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of America on Monday, all day, 
promises to be well attended with the 
banquet in the evening as one of the 
social affairs of the week. Also on Mon- 
day the workmen’s compensation com- 
mittee of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners, headed _ by 
Garfield W. Brown of Minnesota, will 
meet in the morning to deliberate over 
the new wrinkles proposed for compen- 
sation rating by the National Council 
on Compensation Insurance. This will 
be at the Hotel Roosevelt. The com- 
missioners’ merit rating committee will 
likewise meet there in the afternoon. 


Casualty and surety acquisition costs 
will undoubtedly be featured when the 
general sessions of the commissioners 
start on Tuesday. And on Wednesday 
a group of Illinois Federation members 
have invited executive officers of fire, 
life and casualty oreanizations to lunch 
with them for a discussion of the in- 
surance participation in the Century of 
Progress Exposition to be held in Chi- 
cago in 1933. On the same day the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Agents will 
be the hosts at a joint dinner meeting 
with the leaders of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents at the Met- 
ropolitan Club. 


Also on Wednesday an all-day session 
of the Insurance Advertising Conference 
will be held at the New York Athletic 
Club with casualty advertising managers 
mingling with the fire and life ad ex- 
perts. The executive committee will dis- 
cuss problems of importance in the 
morning followed by a luncheon at which 
Chauncey S. S. Miller, North British & 
Mercantile, president of the Conference, 
will be host. At the informal meeting 
in the afternoon all members of the Con- 
ference are invited to be present. 

It will be a week of renewing old 
friendships, making new contacts and 
taking important action on many of the 
major problems which have been pend- 
ing in the casualty-surety business. 
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JUDGMENTS IN LIQUIDATION 
N. Y. Supreme Court Rules Against 402 
Membexs of Defunct World Mutual 
Casualty; Behan Liquidator 
Supreme Court Justice Curtis Peters, 
sitting at special term, has handed down 
decisions awarding 402 judgments against 
members of the World Mutual Casualty 
in favor of Thomas F. Behan, deputy 
and acting superintendent of insurance, 
as liquidator of the insurance company. 
The World Mutual Casualty was 
placed in liquidation by Supreme Court 
order dated June 23, 1924. Shortly there- 
after the superintendent levied 23,110 as- 
sessments against members of the com- 
pafiy. Only 412 members filed objections 
to the assessments, -whieh-the- court -ré- 
ferred to a referee, who held that eight 
of the persons assessed were not liable 
and should*not be assessed: The other 

405 were held liable. 

When the referee’s report was brought 
before the court for confirmation, Jus- 
tice Peters found that three others were 
not assessable. The remaining 402 mem- 
bers. were held to be liable and he 
awarded judgments against them for the 
amounts assessed against them. He also 
awarded court costs and disbursements 
in favor of the deputy and acting super- 
intendent. 





Walter Schroeder, of Milwaukee, the 
oldest’ general agent of the Massachu- 
setts Bonding & Insurance Co. from 
point of service, was elected a director 
of the company at the November meet- 
ing of the’ board succeeding the late Col. 
Péter H. Corr. Nationally known as an 
insurance producer and conducting the 
largest agency business in Wisconsin, 
Mr. Schroeder also runs a large security 
investment business and is owner and 
director-manager of eight of the largest 
and’ best hotels throughout the state. 
He has a ninth hotel in Duluth, Minn. 
Mr.. Schroeder’s election to the board 
of the Massachusetts Bonding is a nat- 
ural expression of the company’s appre- 


.ciation.of his long and valued ‘ associa- 


tion. He is one of the large and valued 
stockholders of the Massachusetts Bond- 
ing. 





RECEIVE DIPLOMAS 
Norman L. Benzing of Newark and 
Harold Quackenbush of Belleville; N. J., 
have received their diplomas as gradu- 
ates of the Aetna Casualty & Surety 
educational courses. 
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Employers’ Liability Jubilee Party 


Delegation of More Than 125 From United States, Headed By E. C. 
Stone, Guests of Home Office; 50th Anniversary of Corporation, Pioneers In 
Liability Insurance, Celebrated In Fitting Fashion; Historic Spots of 
England Thrill Delegates; Entertained at Lloyd’s; Brilliant Banquets 


By A. C. BLACKALL 





Prominent Home Office Officials As Hosts 





William E, Gray 
General Manager 


Chairman 





Sir Jos. G. Broodbank Sir Philip H. Waterlow 


Sir Samuel Hoare 


Director for 50 Years Director 





T. E, Keysell 
Deputy Gen, Mgr. 


S. H. Palmer 
Agency Manager 


Asst, Mgr. and Sec’y 


Wm, J. Ralph R, J. Crowe 


Asst. Manager 








London, Noy. 21—Upwards of 125 rep- 
resentatives of the Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd., arrived 
from the U. S. A. and Canada on Satur- 
day via Cunarder “Carmania” for a 
week’s jaunt around England and to cel- 
ebrate the Jubilee of the corporation. 
The seven days’ program as guests of the 
corporation were crowded ones and 
proved not only enjoyable but novel. 
Many of those from the States had their 
wives with them. The American delega- 
tion was headed by United States Man- 
ager Edward C. Stone. 

This being written while the fun is in 
full swing, it can only outline the pro- 
gram provided for the week and touch 
upon the days that have flown so fast. 


Beautiful Program 


The Golden Jubilee Program issued to 
every guest is a beautiful brochure with 
a picture of Hamilton House, the head 
office on the outside, surmounted by a 
medallion in gold of the corporation’s 
coat of arms. The names of. directors 
and officials are given on the first inside 
page which faces “A Welcome From 
Hamilton House” (H.O.) which, under 
date of November 15, runs: “Thé chair- 
man, directors and officials of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, 
Limited, cordially welcome you to Lon- 
don and thank you sincerely for the 
wholehearted efforts you have made on 
behalf of the corporation. 

“It will be their earnest endeavor to 
make your stay interesting and enjoy- 
able.” 

At the Metropole and Victoria Hotels, 
in the heart of the West End, reserva- 
tions were made for the entire party 
from arrival on 16th to departure on 
Saturday morning, November 22, and 
here the corporation had thoughtfully 
installed an information bureau for the 
use of guests. 

The guests were allowed Sunday free 
to find their land legs, dig out old 
friends, wander ’round the churches or 
streets or go where the spirit moved 
them. 

Monday was devoted more or less to 
business, the program announcing “A 
reception in the Board Room, Hamil- 
-ton House, to enable all our overseas 
representatives and those accompanying 


them to meet the chairman, directors and 
chief officials of the corporation.” This 
reception took place between noon and 
2:30, the guests being conveyed by sa- 
loon motor coaches from their hotels to 
Hamilton House along the wonderful 
Thames Embankment, where the head 
office is located overlooking old Father 
Thames. A magnificent buffet luncheon 
was served. 


Reception, Tea, Theater Parties and 
Hampton Court 


After refreshing the inner man and 
woman, saloon motor coaches conveyed 
the guests to St. James’ Square, where, 
at the invitation of the Clerical, Medical 
and General Life Assurance Society 
(founded in 1824 and now a part of the 
Employers’ Liability Corporation) a re- 
ception was held at 3:30 p. m. and after- 
noon tea dispensed. 

For the evening theater parties were 
arranged according to choice. Tragedy 
for some, comedy and farce for others. 
There’s ample selection in London at 
present and some rattling good shows, 
too. The first night’s curtain was rung 
down by the same motor coaches depos- 
iting the guests safely at home at a 
decent hour in preparation for Tues- 
day’s strenuous doings. 

These commenced early. At 9 a, m. 
a series of motor coaches called at the 
hotels to take the visitors for a whole- 
day drive to Windsor, Eton and Hampton 
Court, visiting the state apartments and 
St. George’s Chapel, by special arrange- 
ment, and through the good offices of 
Sir Campbell Stuart, general manager of 
“The Times.” 

The outward route was via Shepherd’s 
Bush, Chiswick, the New Great West 
Road, Colnbrook and Stoke Poges, where 
the first stop was made. At Stoke Poges 
are the picturesque old church and 
churchyard set amid the charming scene 
that inspired the famous “Elegy” by 
Thomas Gray, and where, “far from the 
maddening crowd,” in the grave of the 
beloved mother to whom he owed so 
much, the poet’s remains .were laid to 
rest. 

Windsor Castle was next reached and 
here the state apartments and_ St. 
George’s Chapel were duly passed as 
acceptable risks. It is said that Wind- 


sor Castle is the most royal of all the 
residences of British monarchs, and it is 
in every way a remarkable building. Be- 
gun by William the Conqueror, it was 
rebuilt and enlarged by Henry III, and 
in the reign of Edward III a commence- 
ment was made on the Chapel of St. 
George, which adjoins it. St. George’s 
serves as the Chapel of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter, founded by Edward 
III about 1348, and as a Royal Mausole- 
um ranks next to Westminster Abbey. 
The incident which provoked Edward III 
to utter the much-quoted motto of the 
Order of the Garter: “Honi soit qui mal 
y pense,” took place in the castle. The 
gardens and parks are of great beauty 
and from the terraces delightful views 
are opened up over the Thames Valley. 


Luncheon at Eton 


After an interval for luncheon Eton 
College was next visited. This college 
was founded by Henry VI in 1440 and 
is the most famous of English public 
schools and numbers Pitt and Gladstone, 
Gray and Wellington among its many 
famous alumni. 

Thence the drive was resumed via Old 
Windsor, Runnymede, Egham and Staines 
to Hampton Court through some of the 
most beautiful of the Thames scenery. 
Hampton Court Palace is a magnificent 
Tudor Palace standing amidst beautiful 
grounds by the River Thames. Origi- 
nally built for Cardinal Wolsey, it was 
given to him by Henry VIII and re- 
mained a favorite residence of the Kings 
and Queens of England down to George 
II. The state apartments of William 
and Mary contain some fine paintings. 
Other points of interest are the sixteenth 
century kitchen and the famous gardens 
and grape vines, now some centuries old, 
the fruit from which is annually sold at 
fancy prices for the benefit of the hos- 
pitals, Thousands of pounds are made 
annually thereby and the crop always 
runs into many thousands of pounds’ 
weight. 

The return to London was made via 
Bushey Park, Teddington, Twickenham 
and Richmond, terminating about 5:30 
p. m. 

An experience which few Londoners 
even have experienced, a banquet at the 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall in the heart of 


the city, was especially enjoyed. For 
the occasion Secretary Ralph, on his own 
initiative, issued and presented to all 
attending the dinner a delightful illus- 
trated brochure for which he was high- 
ly commended. In his work Mr. Ralph 
devotes a few interesting lines to the 
historical Merchant Taylors’ Co. The 
Gild of Merchant Taylors of the Frater- 
nity of St. John the Baptist, in the City 
of London, commonly called “The Mer- 
chant Taylors’ Co.,” was originally a re- 
ligious and social fraternity known as 
the “Gild and Fraternity of St. John 
the Baptist in London,” founded by the 
craft of tailors and linen armorers be- 
fore the commencement of the four- 
teenth century. 

The present hall was built between 
1347 and 1392, when it was known as 
“Tailourshalle.” In the great fire of 
London (1666) the roof was destroyed 
and the interior gutted so that all: that 
remains of the original building are the 
walls and foundations. 

Additional interest and certain extra 
glamor is given to the Merchant Taylors 
Hall this year from the fact that during 
the rebuilding of the old Mansion House 
the Lord Mayor has lost his civic home, 
and has in consequence been invited to 
make free use of the Merchant Taylors 
Hall for all functions during his term 
of office. The Lord Mayor’s reputation 
is a good one, yet while the authorities 
have given him absolute carte blanche, 
they have stowed away their ancient sil- 
ver. This is no reflection on the Lord 
Mayor, but there he has many callers, 
some of whom are souvenir hunters. 
And there’s no burglary insurance! 

The repast— a very English menu— 
was highly appreciated. It was acclaime 
on all hands as worthy of the occasion 
and' the surroundings, and the highest 
encomiums were passed on the, truly 
wonderful liquors, all of special vintage 
and the excellence of the cigars an * 
sic which, by Gorton’s celebrated band, 
delighted the assembly during dinner. 


Go Through Shakespeare Country 


After being transferred from wen 
West for a night’s repose, proceet! 


started again early on Wednesday eo 
a_two-days’ tour through Shakespe@ 
country was commenced. Here 's 
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itinerary with a few items of interest 
about certain stopping places: At 9 a. m. 
motor coaches transferred the guests to 
Paddington Station, where they entrained 
at 9:45 for Oxford. This city was 
reached at 11:08 a. m. A sightseeing 
drive around Oxford followed, the prin- 
cipal colleges, etc., being visited, and a 
drive to Blenheim and back was a part 
of the program. 

Magdalen College was founded in 1458 
by William of Waynflete, Bishop of 
Winchester. It is particularly remark- 
able for the beauty of its buildings and 
grounds; the chapel contains remarkable 
glass; the hall, the open-air pulpit, Ad- 
dison’s Walk and the Deer Park are 
also of special interest. Among the fa- 
mous men of Magdalen are: Wolsey, 
Cardinal Pole, John Hampden, Addison, 
Charles Reade, Gibbon and the present 
Prince of Wales. 

Christ Church (“The House”) owes its 
inception to Cardinal Wolsey, who pro- 
jected and commenced a magnificent col- 
lege which, after his death, passed in 
an uncompleted state into the possession 
of Henry VIII, who refounded it in 
1532. In 1546 the King himself consti- 
tuted the foundation, connecting it with 
his newly created see of Oxford, and 
naming it Christ Church. 

The Shedonian Theater—Designed by 
Sir Christopher Wren in imitation of 
the Theater of Marcellus at Rome and 
built at the expense of Archbishop Shel- 
don, chancellor of the university. Here 
every June the university commemorates 
its founders and benefactors and confers 
degrees upon distinguished persons. 

Blenheim Palace and Park.—In 1704 the 
royal Manor of Woodstock was given 
to the great Duke of Marlborough in 
recognition of his great victory at Blen- 
heim and his other distinguished mili- 
tary services. Parliament granted £240,- 
000 towards the erection of Blenheim 
Palace, which was not completed when 
the duke died. It was designed by Sir 
John Vanbrugh. A triumphal arch, giv- 
ing entrance to the splendid park, and 
acolumn, were erected by the first duch- 
ess in honor of her husband, with whom 
she is interred in the palace chapel. 


The lake was formed by the renowned’ 


landscape gardener, “Capability” Brown. 
The Royal Manor House, no longer ex- 
istinc, was the birthplace of Edmund 
of Woodstock, a son of Edward I, and 
of the famous Black Prince. Here Eliza- 
beth was kept a prisoner by Mary. 
Leave Oxford by rail at 5:45 p. m, ar- 
tiving at Leamington Spa at 6:43 and 
transferring to hotel. 
See Warwick Castle 

Motor coaches left the hotel at 10 a, m. 

Thursday for a day’s sightseeing drive, 


visiting Warwick Castle, Stratford-on- 


Avon, Shottery, Guy’s Cliffe and Kenil- 
worth Castle. 

Warwick Castle—This historic pos- 
session of the Earls of Warwick is one 
of the most famous and beautiful cas- 
tles in England. The visit to the state- 
ly interior, the choice collection of paint- 
Ings, the fourteenth century fortifications 
.l fine preservation and the beautiful 
park and gardens leave an impression 
Not easily effaced. 

Charlecote Park.—The historic seat of 
the Lucys of Charlecote had been in 
Possession of the family for several cen- 
turies when. the present fine example of 
an Elizabethan mansion was built in 1558 

y Sir Thomas Lucy before whom, ac- 
cording to tradition, Shakespeare was 

Tought for poaching deer in Charle- 
cote Park. A large herd of deer roam 
the park today. . 

Ann Hathaway’s Cottage, Shottery— 

ne visit to the home of Shakespeéare’s 
Wife before her marriage is a particu- 
atly pleasant one. The picturesque 
thatched-roof dwelling, containing fur- 
titure and other objects of domestic use 
in the sixteenth century, creates an at- 
Mosphere reminiscent of rural life in 

akespeare’s time. 

Guy’s Cliffe—The residence of Lord 

8ernon Percy. Upon the estate is the 

Ovely old mili still in use and worked 

¥ the waters of Avon. 

€nilworth Castle is now mostly in 


ruins, but the remains of its great Nor- 
man Keep, which stood the famous siege 
when held for the Barons against Henry 
III, and the beautiful banqueting hall 
and other buildings of the fourteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, enable one to 
visualize its former magnificence when 
Queen Elizabeth in 1575 was entertained 
here with such splendor by her favorite, 
the Earl of Leicester, described so graph- 
ically by Sir Walter Scott in Kenil- 
worth. 

Leave Leamington Spa at 6:30 p. m. 





EDWARD C. STONE 
United States Manager 


and arrive in London by rail at 8:05 
p. m., then being driven to hotels. This 
allowed a nice resting time for those 
who did not wish to snend the evening 
at a theater or night club (many did) 
before starting upon Friday’s engage- 
ments. These took the form of a whole- 
day coach tour of London, the itinerary 
being as follows: 

The Tower of London, Church of All 
Hallows at Barking, St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, Ye Olde Curiosity Shoppe, Che- 
shire Cheese Tavern, Westminster Ab- 
bey, Parliament Square, Buckingham 
Palace and National Gallery. 


Guest of Lloyd’s 


Continuing the drive through the city 
the party visited the new building of the 
corporation of Lloyd’s for tea on the in- 
vitation of the chairman, Percy Har- 
greaves. Here the Nelson Plate, Lutine 
Bell and many other interesting things, 
including the operation of Lloyd’s, were 
seen. 

The toasts at the banquet were tothe 
King, the Employers’ Liability (proposed 
by Chairman Broodbank), the Associated 
Companies, (proposed by the Rt. Hon, 
Sir Samuel Hoare, former Air Minis- 
ter), and replied to by Francis E. J. 
Smith; the. officers, branch managers 
and agents, (proposed by Sir Courtlauld 
Thomson, deputy chairman, and Sir 
Campbell Stuart, general manager of the 
London “Times”); and a reply by W. E. 
Gray, general manager; Edward C. 
Stone, U. S. manager; and John Jenkins, 
Canadian assistant manager. During the 
evening music was played by the fa- 
mous Emilio Colombo String Orchestra. 


Gray and Broodbank in Limelight 


For forty-two years W. E. Gray, now 
general manager, has been connected 
with the affairs of the Corporation. He 
is the son of William C. Gray, late gen- 
eral manager of John Moir & Sons, Ltd., 
a graduate of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge; practiced law for a time and in 
1888 was persuaded to join the Employ- 
ers’ Liability as its chief inspector. He 
advanced to the post of assistant secre- 
tary, then secretary and assistant mana- 
ger, and on January 1, 1912, on the re- 
tirement of. Stanley S. Brown, became 
general manager, an office he has filled 


with distinction for nineteen years. 

Mr. Gray is a past president of the 
Chartered Insurance Institute; has acted 
on various government committees in- 
cluding the departmental committee 
(home office) on workmen’s compensa- 
tion, and is an active member of the 
Accident Offices Association. He was 
also a member of the Board of Trade, 
appointed in 1925 to inquire and report 
what amendments were desirable in the 
Insurance Companies Act of 1909 and he 
has testified before various boards. 

Many tributes have been paid to his 
successful administration of the affairs 
of the Emplovers’ Liability group. 

Sir Joseph Broodbank 

Sir Joseph Broodbank, who graciously 
greeted visiting delegates to the Golden 
Jubilee along with his fellow directors 
of the Corporation, was elected a mem- 
ber of the board in 1916 succeeding to 
the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. 
Salomons. In 1925 he was elected dep- 
uty chairman and to the chairmanship 
in 1928 on the death of Sir Edward 
Ward. Sir Joseph has had a long and 
honorable career of public service. A 
leader in Britain’s shipping industry, he 
served the London & India Docks Co. 
as its secretary; then shone conspicu- 
ously in the Port of London authority 
which was formed to undertake the en- 
tire shipping interests of the Thames 
commercial interests; was the first Board 
of Trade representative of the new Au- 
thority and from 1909 to 1920 served 
as chairman of the Dock & Warehouse 
Committee which was responsible for 
the Port of London Dock system. At 
the time of the great dock strike in 1912 
Sir Joseph was chairman of the em- 
ployers’ committee which fought and 
ended the strike. 

At the outbreak of the world war Sir 
Joseph was one of the chief initiators 
and members of the transit executive 
committee which controlled the docks 
and harbors of the United Kingdom dur- 
ing the war. For his splendid work he 
received the honor of knighthood in 1917. 
Retiring from the Port scene in 1922 
after fifty years’ service, he rendered an 
important service to the Port by writ- 
ing his “History of the Port of Lon- 
don,” an outstanding and authoritative 
work, 

Sir Joseph is chairman of the Food 
Investigation Board which came into 
prominence during the war in connection 
with the conservation of food supplies; 
a member of the committee of manage- 
ment of the Low Temperature Station; 
organized a committee having British in- 
terests in Switzerland in connection with 
the preservation of the navigable chan- 
nel of the Rhine between Basle and 
Strasburg; was president of the Insti- 
tute of Transport 1922-23; British com- 
mercial adviser to the Central Rhine 
commission and a technical adviser to 
the League of Nations. In his home 
town, Essex, Sir Joseph serves as a jus- 
tice of peace and as a member of the 
Lord Lieutenant’s advisory committee. 
For the past thirty-seven years he has 
been a member of the Poplar Hospital 
for Accidents and its chairman for 
twenty-two years, a work which is dear 
to his heart. 


COMMISSIONER PRAISES AGENTS 

Commissioner Read of Oklahoma, who 
has revoked the licenses of the Home 
Fire of Arkansas and the Home Acci- 
dent of that state, has told reporters 
that he has never seen in the insurance 
business such a magnanimous spirit as 
has been evinced on the part of agents 
of those companies in protecting clients 
since the companies got into trouble. 
He told of one woman agent who has 
assumed liability for $6,000 to protect 
clients. Similar action of other agents, 
and all voluntary on their part, has come 
to his notice. 


HORD AT COAST MEETING 
Eugene F. Hord, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 
in charge of its Eastern department, is 
in San Francisco this week attending 
the annual managerial conference of the 
Fireman’s Fund group. 








To Discuss Chicago 
Exposition At Luncheon 


ILLINOIS FEDERATION HOSTS 





Anxious to Get Big Insurance Participa- 
tion in Century of Progress Event in 
1933; Executives Invited 





Charles H. Burras, president, Joyce & 
Co., Chicago, and who is one of the most 
prominent agents in the country, is 
counting on a big luncheon meeting next 
Wednesday at the Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York, when opinion will be sounded out 
among the fire, life and casualty guests 
as to a substantial insurance participa- 
tion in the Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion to be held in Chicago in 1933. The 
Illinois Insurance Federation is to be the 
host at this affair, its snecial committee 
being composed of Mr. Burras, Isaac 
Miller Hamilton, president, Federal Life; 
Lyman M. Drake of Critchell, Miller, 
Whitney & Barbour; and Joseph E. Cal- 
lendar, Ocean Accident & Guarantee. 

Exposition Officials Enthusiastic 

Several months ago officials of the II- 
linois Federation met with representa- 
tives of the Century of Progress Corpo- 
ration and at this meeting the idea of 
insurance representation at this interna- 
tional event was given considerable en- 
couragement. It was the opinion of the 
exposition officials that the story of in- 
surance and its progress over one hun- 
dred years fitted in effectively with the 
general scheme of the exposition. 

There followed invitations to all the 
national insurance organizations to hold 
their annual meetings in Chicago in 
1933 with the result that many have 
gone on record in favor of this sugges- 
tion. Hotel accommodations are assured 
at that time. 

At next Wednesday’s luncheon it is 
expected that a representative of the 
Century of Progress Corporation will 
be present to explain the general plan 
of the exposition. Director Leo H. Lowe 
of the Illinois Department of Trade and 
Commerce and Harry W. Hanson, su- 
perintendent of insurance of Illinois; have 
both been invited to extend an official 
invitation. 

The insurance organizations invited 
are: 


National Board of Fire Underwriters, Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, Association 
of Casualty & Surety Executives, Health & 
Accident Underwriters’ Conference, American 
Life Convention, Surety Association of Amer- 
ica, National Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents, National Association of Life Under- 
writers, National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners and Insurance Federation of America. 





H. T. OSBORN RESIGNS 





Has Been Agency Vice-President of 
Equitable C. & S.; For Many Years 
With National Surety 

Howard T. Osborn, one of the best 
known agency production men in the 
business who has been vice-president of 
the Equitable Casualty & Surety for the 
past few years, resigned his post this 
week. For many years Mr. Osborn’ was 
connected with the National Surety en- 
gaged in field development work 
throughout the country and saw serv- 
ice as agent, branch manager and 
supervisor. He was closely affiliated 
with John L. Mee when he was with 
the National and continued this contact 
when Mr. Mee became president of the 
Equitable Casualty & Surety. 

Within the next few weeks Mr. Os- 
born will have an important announce- 
ment regarding his new plans. 


N. J. SURETY MEETING 
The last meeting of the 1930 season 
of the Surety Underwriters Association 
of New Jersey willbe held on Tues- 
day, December 16, in Newark. 


BIG EXECUTOR’S BOND 
The Independence Indemnity through 
its agents, Darby & -Hutchinson of 
Evansville, Ind. has written a $2,000,000 
executor’s bond for John G. Igleheart. 
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Lunt’s Able Treatise 
On Suretyship Ready 


CHAPTERS ON NEW COVERAGES 





Great American Indemnity V.-P. Writes 
in Delightfully Human Fashion; 
Replaces 1922 Edition 





The_ observations and experiences of 
nearly thirty years in the bonding field 
are recorded in a delightfully human 
fashion by Edward C. Lunt, vice-presi- 
dent, Great American Indemnity, in the 
revised and enlarged edition of his book 
“Surety Bonds,” which has just been 
published by the Ronald Press, New 
York. Mr. Lunt has the facility of tem- 
pering his advice on any subject, no 
matter how dry or technical, with a keen 
sense of humor so that the surety under- 
writer who seeks information will not 
find the reading of Mr. Lunt’s book la- 
borious. 

Since the volume was first published 
in 1922 it has been widely used as a ref- 
erence book; so widely read in fact that 
the author cannot resist the temptation 
of mentioning in the introduction to the 
revised edition that he received a letter 
not so long ago from Leningrad, Russia, 
written by an official of the Soviet ad- 
ministration, who stated that they were 
beginning the use of surety bonds in 
their various governmental departments 
and were making the Lunt book their 
basis and guide in conducting the busi- 
ness.. Mr. Lunt observes: “At last, it 
seems, responsibility for the troubles of 
unhappy Russia is definitely located.” 


Several New Chapters 


So swift has been the growth of the 
business of corporate suretyship since 
1922 that old practices have changed and 
new fidelity and surety lines have been 
created. -To-keep pace with this prog- 
ress the author has written a number of 
new chapters describing exhaustively 
such new lines as commercial blanket 
bonds, blanket position bonds, the three 
kinds of forgery bonds now available to 
business houses and to individuals, bank- 
ers’ forgery bonds and securities bonds. 

In this time of bank failures it would 


not be at all amiss for the reader of 
“Surety Bonds” to take a look at Mr. 
Lunt’s chapter on depository bonds 


which goes completely into the ramifica- 
tions of this important line. It has been 
the author’s experience in depository un- 
derwriting that salvage on bank losses in 
the past has been gratifyingly large and 
this observation, it is hoped, may bring 
encouragement to surety carriers today 
who have suffered losses in the South. 


A Diffident Word to Executives 
Diffidently Mr. Lunt devotes one chap- 


ter to. “A Word to Home Office Execu- 
tives” in which he stresses that “the 
work of surety executives as regards 


each other is necessarily competitive in 
a high degree but I like to think of it 
as also contributive and co-operative in 
the manner of scientists. .. . We are all 
attacking in some way the problems of 
this science of surety underwriting, the 
home office executives trying to discover 
and formulate its laws and_ principles, 
and the fieldmen trying to apply those 
principles with best possible. results.” 

The author has decidedly not over- 
looked the agent in his surety treatise, 
devoting an entire chapter to suggestions 
that will help him; telling him why com- 
plete information on risks submitted is 
necessary; suggesting that he not be too 
persistent in urging the home office man 
to accept his risks because, as Mr. Lunt 
points out, it is futile to waste telegrams 
and letters over rejections when no fresh 
considerations are made by the agent. 

Mr. Lunt predicts that the day is not 
far off (if indeed it be not already at 
hand) when the business of corporate 
suretyship will be regarded by the 
brightest young men as appropriate and 
promising for their life-long careers, and 
when the high executive posts therein 
will be prized as positions of dignity and 
distinction and. grave responsibility sec- 
ond to none in the world of commerce 
and finance. 


HAVE FORMAL OPENING 





Constitution Indemnity New York Of- 
fices Headed by J. B. Clarke; 
Has Strong Staff 
The Constitution Indemnity joined 
with the Fire Association on Monday 
in the formal opening of their New York 
branch offices at 102 Maiden Lane: The 
operations of the company in this ter- 
ritory are under the supervision of John 
B. Clarke as vice-president. His asso- 
ciates include Alfred C. Riedel, superin- 
tendent of compensation and liability un- 
derwriting; Thomas J. Baldwin, special 
representative servicing and rating large 
risks, particularly compensation, and 
William L. Lynch, superintendent of bur- 
glary and plate glass underwriting. The 
surety and accident and health execu- 

tives will be announced later. 

Mr. Clarke was formerly manager of 
the metropolitan branch of the Royal 
Indemnity. Before assuming that nosi- 
tion about eight years ago he was man- 
ager of the uptown branch of the Aetna 
Life & Affiliated Companies. 

Mr. Riedel also comes from the Royal 
Indemnity, with which company he start- 
ed his career fifteen years ago. ; 

Mr. Baldwin was formerly with the 
Royal Indemnity as safety engineer and 
prior to that was in the rating depart- 
ment of the Fidelity & Casualty. _ 

Mr. Lynch was for sixteen years with 
the Preferred Accident. More recently 
he was connected with the New York 
Indemnity and Georgia Casualty. 


ARKANSAS SITUATION 


Home Accident Heavily Involved as 

Guarantor of Deposits in Suspended 

Banks; Banking Atmosphere Clearer. 

The collapse of the Home Accident of 
Arkansas, adjudged insolvent and placed 
in receivership last week by William E. 
Floyd, insurance’ commissioner of the 
state, has given’ rise to some_ serious 
complications largely due to the fact 
that many public deposits in the sus- 
pended American Exchange Trust Co. 
and Caldwell controlled banks were 
guaranteed by bonds executed by this 
company. 

As many as seventy banks have closed 
in the past month in Arkansas including 
all of those in which A. B. Banks & Co. 
held stock. Within the past week, how- 
ever, twelve of the suspended banks have 
reopened and the information comes 
from the Little Rock Clearing Associa- 
tion that at least half of those still closed 
will be reopened shortly. 

Immediately following the appoint- 
ment of the receiver for the Home Fire 
and Home Accident, agents of these 
companies began rewriting their unex- 
pired business in other companies. Ken- 
nedy & Albers and J. J. Ferrari & Co. 
at Fort Smith announced the transfer of 
their fire policies to the Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Fire, Baltimore, and accident poli- 
cies were rewritten individually, with 
blanket coverage until completion of the 
clerical work required for reissuance. 

A. P. Eason, Fayetteville, announced 
that he had transferred policies of the 
Home Fire to the Firemen’s of Newark, 
and those of the Home Accident to the 
Metropolitan Casualty. 
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APPROVE COMPENSATION RATES 


Matthew H. Taggart, insurance com- 
missioner of Pennsylvania, has approved 
the classification rates and regulations 
affecting workmens’ compensation insur- 
ance for 1931 and the manual contain- 
ing them has been distributed to com- 
pensation insurance carriers in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In approving the rates, the basis for” 
which was worked out by the Compen- 
sation Rating & Inspection Bureau at 
Philadelphia, Col. Taggart made no al- 
lowance for a 2%% profit loading, he 
said. 











TRIBUTE TO WEISSENBORN 


A memorial tribute has been paid to 
the late Henry F. Weissenborn, vice- 
president of the Union Indemnity who 
passed away last summer, by the em- 
ployes of the Eastern department of that 
company. 





And Now... 


Four Floors Have Been 
Leased by 


FIREMAN’S FUND 
INDEMNITY Co. 


as headquarters for its Eastern department un- 
der the direction of Eugene F. Hord, executive 


vice president. 


FIREMAN’S FUND 
INSURANCE Co. 


for its Atlantic Marine department. 
Again proving the superiority of this splendid_ 
new Insurance Building. 


For particulars consult 


Charles F. Noyes Company, Ine. 
Renting and Managing Agent 
225 Broadway 


116 JOH 


and 


BARclay 2000 
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Important Auto Liability Case Rests 
On Section 109 Of N. Y. Law 


Interpretation of This Section by New York Court of Appeals 
in Brustein vs. New Amsterdam Casualty May Have 
Far-Reaching Effect; Briefs Presented by 
Attorneys in Appeal From Lower 
Court Decision 


Of keen interest to casualty companies 
is the case of Samuel Brustein vs. New 
Amsterdam Casualty which has just 
been argued in the New York state 
court of appeals. It involves an inter- 
pretation of the third standard provi- 
sion in section 109 of the state insurance 
law as to whether or not an automobile 
liability policy can be limited as to kind 
of coverage and the extent of the in- 
demnity. The amendment by chapter 
639 of the laws of 1924 requires a pro- 
vision insuring the owner against lia- 
bility for damages for death or injuries 
to person or property resulting from 
negligence in the operation of a motor 
vehicle in the business of such owner 
or otherwise by any person legally using 
or operating the same. 

The New Amsterdam Casualty, upon 
being granted leave by the court of ap- 
peals to appeal from the decision of the 
lower courts in this case, has filed its 
brief through Frederick Mellor, 51 
Maiden Lane, New York City, its attor- 
ney. Similarly, permission was granted 
to the attorney general of the state, rep- 
resenting the superintendent of insur- 
ance, to file a brief as amicus curiae, as 
well as to Elliott, Jones & Fanning, 
Brooklyn, attorneys for Samuel Brustein, 
the plaintiff-respondent. 


Attorney General’s Brief 


Considering first the brief of the at- 
torney general of the state, his general 
statement hits the highspots of the case; 
how the appeal by the defendant insur- 
ance company is from an order of the 
appellate division of the Supreme Court, 
second department, entered on June 13, 
1930, unanimously affirming: a judgment 
in favor of the plaintiff against the de- 
fendant in the sum of $2,910.86 damages 
and costs and from the said judgment 
of the supreme court entered upon the 
order of affirmance on June 23, 1930. 
The appellate division affirmed this 
judgment upon the opinion of the trial 
justice, Edward J. Byrne. 

The action was brought by the pldin- 
tiff to recover the sum of $2,634, with 
interest, being the amount of judgment 
recovered by the plaintiff on February 
17, 1928, against one Sol Pion for the 
loss of services resulting from injury to 
plaintiff’s wife, Bessie Brustein, who was 
Struck by an automobile belonging to 
the said Sol Pion. Pion was insured 
with this defendant-appellant and exe- 
cution having been returned unsatisfied 
y reason of the insolvency of said Sol 

ion, this action was commenced upon 
the judgment against his insurance com- 
pany, defendant-appellants. 

reviously, Bessie Brustein, wife of the 
plaintiff- -respondent, had recovered a 
judgment against Pion for personal in- 
Juries in the sum of $8,140,. of which 
= the defendant- appellant has paid 

5,000 and costs. 

At the time of the accident out of 
Which this action arose a policy of lia- 
ility insurance was in full force and ef- 
fect whereby this defendant-appellant in- 
Sured the said Sol Pion. 

Provisions of the Policy 

Briefly, this policy provided to insure 
the assured within the “limits expressed 
in statement 6 of the schedule” against 
loss from the liability imposed by law 
Upon the assured for damages on ac- 
Count ‘of such injuries. Statement 6 of 
the schedule contained i in the policy, so 
og material in this action, is as fol- 

“The liability of the compan » as respects 
ord automobile covered hercle,” shall be “ae 

a) Under insurance agreement (1) to 


$5,000 for one person injured or killed, and 
subject to that limit for each person, the com- 
pany’s total liability on account of any one ac- 
cident resulting in bodily injuries or death to 
more than one person shall be limited to 
$10,000.” 

The plaintiff claims to be entitled to a 
recovery on this policy. The defendant 
claims that the policv does not apply to 
this plaintiff’s judgment. 

The trial court in considering section 
109 of the insurance law, as added by 
laws of 1917, chapter 524, as amended by 
laws of 1924, chapter 639, construes the 
language of that section as imperative 
upon this defendant-appellant in its pol- 
icy to insure the automobile owner 
against liability “for damages for death 
or injuries to person or property” and 
that this specified liability must be as- 
sumed by the insurer without limitation 
or qualification. 

The trial court in rendering its judg- 
ment in favor of the plaintiff made the 
following observations among its con- 
clusions of law: 

“II, That section 109 of the insurance law 
required that all liability policies of insurance 
shall contain a provision insuring such owner 
against liability for damages for death or in- 
— to person or property.” 

so 

“IV. That the provision of said contract 
of insurance providing for indemnity ‘on account 
of any one accident resulting in bodily injuries 
or death to more than one person shall be 
limited to $10,000’ is in conflict and inconsis- 
tent with the language, meaning and intent 
of section 109 of the insurance law.” 

Question of Law Presented 
The attorney general’s brief directed 





attention of the court to “whether or 
not section 109 of the insurance law pro- 
hibits an insurance company, authorized 
to write automobile liability insurance, 
from issuing and delivering to the owner 
of a motor vehicle in New York state, 
an automobile liability policy with lim- 
ited liability, limited both as to amount 
and kind of coverage. 

It was pointed out that plaintiff-re- 
spondent had claimed and the trial court 
had found and its decision affirmed, that 
the wording of the policy issued by the 
defendant company limiting a recovery 
to bodily injury, was in conflict with 
section 109; furthermore, that all poli- 
cies issued in pursuance of section 109 
must provide for a coverage and the in- 
surer must assume a liability for a cov- 
erage insuring the owner of the motor 
vehicle against liability “for damages for 
death or injuries to person or property.” 

The brief indicated that the trial court 
and appellate division must rely upon the 
language of the third standard provi- 
sion in section 109 to sustain their con- 
clusion that an automobile liability pol- 
icy cannot be limited to a recovery for 
bodily injuries. This reads: 

“No such policy shall be issued or delivered 
in this state on or after July 1, 1924, to the 
owner of a motor vehicle by any corporation 
or other insurer authorized to do business in 
this state, unless there shall be contained 
within such policy a provision insuring such 
owner against liability for damages for death 
or injuries to person or property resulting from 
negligence in the operation of such motor ve- 
hicle in the business of such owner or other- 
wise, by any person legally using or operat- 
ing the same with the provision, express or 
implied, of such owner.” 

Before concluding his brief the attor- 
ney general maintained that the motor- 
ists of New York state were entitled to 
have section 109 interpreted in such a 
way as not to discourage the purchase 
of insurance. And they would be so dis- 
couraged if required to pay a premium 
impossible of exact determination by any 
known sound insurance method on a 
policy unlimited as to coverage and in- 
demnity. 

He further submitted that the judg- 
ment and decision of the supreme court 
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WHAT IS MERIT RATING AND WHAT IS ITS PURPOSE? 


The manual rate for a given classification is , based upon the ee experience of a large 


number of risks agg simi! 








an 
may differ widely as yey hazard. 


As an example, take the machine shop classification in compensation insurance. 


shops, one may be 
recognized 


are carefully 


» it may neeaity be seen that in any classification two risks 


Of two 


operated on a very efficient basis, with a modern plant equipped with 
safety devices with consequent favorable effect on the accident record. The other 


may be to the opposite extreme, utilizing old worn machines, with little regard to the safety 


of employees, creating an adverse accident experience. 


While, according to the manual, both 


would take the same rate, it is obvious that the better equipped shop is entitled to recog- 
nition for its lower accident exposure. Hence, merit rating. 


Merit rating supplements the manual and recognizes individual Soonnd, differences in risks 


involving the same general characteristics. B 





es, it encour- 


it rec 
ages safe practices, thereby promoting humanitarianism, as well as pane ar an equitable 


Merit rating as practiced by conference stock casualty companies is applied in two forms, 


schedule rating and experience rating. 
series. 


These will be discussed in subsequent issues of this 


Great American 
Sudemnify Company 
CASUALTY New Pork SURETY 


We'll gladly answer your questions 








and appellate division should be reserved 
insofar as that judgment and decision 
construed section 109 to mean that every 
liability policy issued and delivered in 
the state must insure the owner in one 
and the same policy against liability for 
causing death and injuries to person and 
property, and must be unlimited as to 
extent of indemnity. 


Highspots in Attorney Mellor’s Brief 
Attorney Frederick Mellor, represent- 


‘ing the New Amsterdam Casualty, de- 


fendant-appellant, reviewed the facts in 
the case and put in the record that the 
New Amsterdam had paid to the plain- 
tiff’s attorneys who were attorneys for 
Bessie Brustein, the sum of $5,145 with 
interest from February 17, 1928, in par- 
tial satisfaction of Her judgment against 
Sol Pion, pursuant to a stipulation signed 
by Samuel Brustein, the plaintiff herein, 
and his attorneys, consenting to such 
payment and stipulating that they waive 
any claim that the said sum should be 
apportioned between this plaintiff and 
the said Bessie Brustein. 

The defendant’s contention is that this 
policy clearly limits the coverage to bod- 
ily injuries or death sustained by one 
or more persons, and that the limit of 
$5,000 and costs arising from the bodily 
injuries to Mrs. Brustein has been paid. 

Reviewing the conclusions of law 
made by the trial court, Attorney Mel- 
lor points out that the result of this par- 
ticular case is of minor importance as 
compared with the effect which this de- 
cision has had and will have upon the 
policies issued by all the companies in 
New York state. He then put on rec- 
ord the various points of law presented 
in the case as follows: 

lL. Does section 109 of the Insurance Law, 
require “that all liability policies of insurance 
shall contain a provision insuring such owner 
against liability for death or injuries to per- 
son or property? 

II. Must such specified liability be assumed 
by the insurer without limitation or qualifica- 
tion? 

III. Does this statutory provision required 

“insurance against liability for all damages?” 

IV. Is a policy insuring an owner against 
liability for personal injuries only in yiolation 
of section 109 of the insurance law? 

Is a policy insuring an owner against 
liability for property damage only in violation 
of that section? 

VI. Is a policy which contains,a limitation 
as to the amount or extent of the coverage in 
violation of that section? 


His Conclusions 


In Point I of his brief Attorney Mellor 
sets up that the construction placed upon 
section 109 by the courts below is not 
justified by the language of the statute 
nor by the obvious intention of the legis- 
lature. 

In Point III he endeavors to prove 
that the defendant company has paid its 
full liability on the policy by its pay- 
ment to Bessie Burstein because the pol- 
icy did not cover “injuries to person” but 
was limited to “bodily injuries” and since 
Samuel Brustein did not sustain “bodily 
injuries” he was not entitled to recover. 

Points Made by Brustein’s Attorney 

In the brief filed by Elliott, Jones & 
Fanning, attorneys for Brustein, Point I 
set up that “section 109 of the insurance 
law is mandatory and requires an insurer 
issuing a liability policy to insure the 
owner against liability for damages for 
‘injuries to person’”; Point II main- 
tained that the construction placed upon 
section 109 by the courts below is in 
accordance with the plain and unambig- 
uous language of that settion; Point III 
emphasized that “the loss of service of 
plaintiff's wife is an ‘injury to person’ 
and the attempt of the defendant to 
limit its liability to ‘bodily injuries’ is in 
conflict with section 109; Point IV ex- 
plained why defendant company has not 
paid its full liability on the policy, and 
Point V is to the effect that defendant- 
appellant could not raise the question of 
the constitutionality of section 109 for 
the first time on this appeal; that it was 
not raised in the courts below and is 
not available now to appellant. 





ENTERS NEW STATES 
The Fireman’s Fund Indemnity has 
been entered in Illinois and Montana. 
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Perryman’s Analysis 
Of Casualty Expenses 


ROYAL INDEMNITY ACTUARY 





Gives Actuarial Society Benefit of His 
Views on Distribution and Loadings 
In Valuable Paper 





The recent exhaustive analysis of the 
distribution of casualty insurance ex- 
penses made by F. S. Perryman, actuary, 
Royal indemnity, and presented before 
the Casualty Actuarial Society, has 
aroused considerable interest. Mr. Per- 
ryman went thoroughly into the theory 
of this problem, his objective being not 
so much to present conclusions as to the 
incidence of expenses or to lay down 
rules and methods for distribution of 
actual expenses but rather to point out 
some considerations which ought to be 
borne in mind when testing present 
methods and in revising these or set- 
ting up new ones. 

He called attention to the recognition 
of the fact that it is not necessarily fair 
and equitable in all cases to load ex- 
penses as a percentage of the rates, say- 
ing: “Consequently a considerable 
amount of study has been made of the 
two related problems, first, what is the 
actual incidence of expenses, and sec- 
ond, what are the correct methods of 


charging the expenses back to the as- - 


sureds.” 


Distribution of Expenses 


Taking up the question “What is meant. 


by expenses,” Mr. Perryman said in 
part: “Should claim expenses be includ- 
ed in the term or should they be re- 
garded as policy benefits? The same 
doubt may be raised regarding inspec- 
tions. Thus one of the principal bene- 
fits of a liability policy is that the 
company undertakes to defend ll 
claims and suits against the policyholder 
and one of the main reasons for taking 
out a steam boiler policy is to secure 
the benefit of the company’s inspection 
service. 

“For our purpose the equitable distri- 
bution of such expenses or benefits (how- 
ever they may be regarded for other 
purpose such as for instance in pre- 
senting the make up of the premium 
dollar for publicity purposes) other than 
investment expenses should be included 
as the ultimate aim is to be able to ap- 
portion, by way of premium charges, 
among the assureds, the amount of 
dollars which the company must secure 
for all services and expenses. It is as- 
sumed (in other words excluded from 
the present discussion) that the rate 
making procedure produces adequate and 
reasonable ‘pure premiums’ for the 
‘losses’: it may also in some cases take 
care of the ‘allocated’ part of the claim 
expenses. 

“Apart from the aim of constructing 
adequate and fair scales of premiums 
(and parenthetically this includes ade- 
quate and fair in the sense that the pre- 
miums must be adequate and fair as be- 
tween different types of companies writ- 
ing different cross sections of casualty 
business) accurate distributions of ex- 
penses are needed to enable individual 
companies to check and control their 
operations: to enable them to test that 
their expenses are not excessive and 
their services to the assureds are ade- 
quate and also to ascertain whether dif- 
ferent sections of the company (e.g. dif- 
ferent branch offices or departments re- 
sponsible for different lines) are being 
run efficiently.” 

Mr. Perryman then specified the di- 
vision of expenses by “natures,” not- 
ing that for the majority of expenses 
there is little difficulty in effecting such 
a division, and followed this up by a di- 
vision of expenses by “purposes,” fre- 
quently very useful in presenting the 
insurance companies’ case in justification 
of rates to supervising authorities and 
the public. He said that an “expense” 


loading of 40% for compensation rates 
may seem high to the uninformed but 
the picture looks different when it is 


stated that of the 40, 1714% goes to the 
agent (for his services), 2% to the state 
(for taxes), 8% is for the cost of settling 


the losses, 2% is for inspection and safe-- 


ty work to prevent accidents, 2 is for 
auditing and only 7% for the general 
expenses of the company, with nothing 
for profit or contingencies. 

Level of Expenses 

Mr. Perryman had a number of inter- 
esting observations to make on the level 
of expenses. He emphasized: 

“Even if it were possible to deter- 
mine accurately the expenses (for a 
given period) for a certain type of pol- 
icy it would be found that these ex- 
penses would vary from company to 
company and from time to time and for 
various reasons. Some companies are 
more efficiently run than others; some 
may spend more on certain objects and 
services than others—for example, on ac- 
cident prevention, thereby expecting to 
save more by way of reduced loss pay- 
ments than the cost of the excess ex- 
penditures on prevention; certain ex- 
penses may depend mainly on the size 
of the company or on its distribution of 
business or on the proportions of dif- 
ferent lines. If a company’s volume of 
business goes up or down the actual ex- 
penses may not (and probably will not) 
go up or down in the same proportion, 
at any rate for some little time for there 
is a certain ‘lag’ in the expenses. 

“Tn a good many instances these causes 
tend to offset one another. A large com- 
pany can do certain things more eco- 
nomically than a small one but on the 
other hand the cost of certain items will 
be greater (supervision and co-ordina- 
tion for example; also specialized serv- 
ices—big companies maintain large actu- 
arial departments while the small com- 
panies often do not). In any case by 
and large the pressure of competition 
tends to bring together the expense 
levels of different companies, regard be- 
ing had to the quantity and quality of 
service rendered. 

“Although expenses may thus vary 
from company to company and from time 


to time, nevertheless the expenses have 
to be apportioned back to groups of poli- 
cies for rates have to be made usually 
for all companies of a certain kind—all 
stock compensation carriers or all bu- 
reau companies. To overcome the dif- 
ficulty appeal must be again had to the 
fundamental basis of insurance namely, 
that it is a question of averaging. The 
expense loadings are usually chosen to 
reproduce the average expenses of all 
companies (of the kind for which the 
rates are being made) except that cer- 
tain expenses—as for example acquisition 
costs— may be arbitrarily limited or 
fixed by agreement. 

“Of course, certain other companies 
(for example non-bureau companies) 
may adopt the same schedule of rates 
and reckon on effecting economies in 
either or both the loss and expense ele- 
ments by selective underwriting and ef- 
ficient operating. However, as far as the 
expense end is concerned, if the bureau 
companies are properly run it should be 
difficult for the non-bureau companies to 
give the same service at a cheaper cost. 

Undue Limitation 

“In the regulation of rates the prin- 
ciple seems fairly well established 
(though not always strictly adhered to 
in practice) that on account of expenses 
the companies are entitled to enough 
loading to cover their actual. expenses. 
The principle seems sound for there is 
sufficient competition to keep the ex- 
pense cost down to the lowest efficient 
level and the only alternative would 
seem to be to limit expenses to what the 
companies should spend and the deter- 
mination of that would not be'easy: the 
tendency anyhow would be to limit ex- 
penses unduly and stifle initiative and 
progress to the ultimate detriment of 
the service the policyholders receive.” 

In the course of his paper Mr. Perry- 
man went to considerable pains to show 
that the scientific way of arriving at 
equitable loadings for expenses is to 
analyze to discover the variables upon 
which expense depends—and then deter- 
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mine the proper loadings to charge ex- 
penses accordingly. He pointed out, 
however, that in actual practice a some- 
what inverse route has been followed, 
He noted: 

“It has long been recognized that ex- 
penses differ by ‘lines’ (meaning by a 
line in this connection a broad division 
of business) but apart from varying the 
loadings for changes in such obvious 
items as commissions and taxes the only 
variations used were in the percentages 
for the different lines. Then under the 
pressure of conditions and competition 
some classes of compensation carriers 
saw that under this system they were 
not getting enough loading to take care 
of the expenses on the risks they had. 
This called their attention to the fairly 
obvious variation of expenses on com- 
pensation risks by sizes and led to the 
proposal of the expense constant. 

“Proposals have also been made from 
time to time by various parties to vary 
the loadings by states and some steps 
have been taken in this direction, par- 
ticularly in some states. However the 
desirability of such differentiations has 
been rather doubted at the present time 
on account of the lack of adequate in- 
formation on the incidence of expenses 
by states and also on account of the 
danger of a selection against the com- 
panies.” 

The speaker had a word to say on the 
practical side of expense allocation be- 
fore closing his paper. He called atten- 
tion to the great strides made in recent 
years particularly by some companies in 
the practical distribution of expenses. In 
his opinion the casualty business is now 
in a much better position than it was 
a few years ago to undertake investiga- 
tions into the actual incidence of ex- 
penses and the proper method of mak- 
ing provision for them. 





TESTING LOSS RESERVES 


W. P. Comstock, Cont’! Casualty, Pre- 
sents a Simple and Economical Method 
to Casualty Actuarial Society 
At the recent meeting of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society W. P. Comstock, Con- 
tinental Casualty, presented to his fel- 
low actuaries a method of testing loss 
reserves. His formal paper on this sub- 
ject reviewed how in the past rate mak- 
ing bodies had been obliged to predicate 
their rates upon incurred losses which 
are under-estimated. “There has always 
been opposition to the inclusion of a 
loss development factor in rate formu- 
lae,” he declared. “If each reporting 
company files experience in which losses 
are reasonably close to the ultimate there 
will be no need for the inclusion of a 
loss development factor in the rates. In 
order to file loss experience on an ulti- 
mate basis it is necessary to set up ade- 
quate reserves. If reserves are to prove 
adequate each company should test its 
reserve estimates and make corrections 

from time to time. ; 

For the purpose of analysis and study 
Mr. Comstock said reserves may be di- 
vided into the four following groups: 
(1) specific reserves as shown in the an- 
nual statement; (2) reopened claims; 
(3) incurred but not reported and, (4) 
current reserves. He said further: 

“Specific reserves at the end of any 
given year are tested in the light 0 
subsequent developments and results are 
obtained which show the saving 
claims settled during the period ap 
review, the underestimates on claims st! 
in reserve at the end of the period am 
also the net overestimate or underes® 
mate for all claims. If results are oe 
satisfactory the detail is readily ava! 
able. ee 

“Reopened and incurred but mg 
ported losses are developed. from, es 
lerith punch cards without = 
record of the individual items invo pr 
Current reserving is tested by the wa 
of an average cost per notice deve ‘s 
from past experience. The methet st 
simple, economical and easily um ily 
stood by those who are not actuarla 
minded.” 
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Public Indemnity Adds 
— To Its Official Staff 


“BOBBY” JONES NEW DIRECTOR 





G. W. Powell, Georgia Casualty; M. A. 
Kreps, Hudson Casualty, Become 
V.-P.’s; Company Making Progress 





New officers and directors have been 
added to the Public Indemnity organiza- 
tion following its recent acquisition of 
the Georgia Casualty and Hudson Cas- 
ualty. The Public Indemnity with An- 
drew L. Johnston at its head is now en- 
tered in thirty states; a total of $3,385,- 
455 in net premiums have been produced 
for the ten months of this year; and 
the company’s recent examination by the 
New Jersey Department points to a 
strong financial condition. 

New vice-presidents of the Public In- 
demnity are George W. Powell, vice- 
president, Georgia Casualty, and M. A. 
Kreps, vice-president and general man- 
ager, Hudson Casualty. W. B. Wise, 
formerly with the Independence Indem- 
nity, has been elected second vice-presi- 
dent in charge of claims, and J. C. Mor- 
ton, secretary-treasurer, Georgia Casual- 
ty, has been made assistant secretary- 
treasurer. 

The directorate of the Public Indem- 
nity has been increased by the follow- 
ing: Robert Tyre Jones, Jr., of Atlanta. 
famous “Bobby” Jones of the golfing 
world who is a member of the law firm 
of Jones, Evins, Powers & Jones of At- 
Janta. He had previously been a direc- 
tor of the Georgia Casualty. Also Al- 
fred R. Myer, Hornblower & Weeks; 
Charles S. Sargent. Kidder, Peabody & 
Co., William TJ. Field, president, Com- 
mercial Trust Co., New Jersey, and Judge 
Walter P. Gardner, vice-president, New 
Jersey Title Guaranty & Trust Co. 





TENNESSEE COURT DECISION 





Insurance Company Must Pay Claim 
Even Though Insured Was Violating 
Law When Killed 


It was recently held by the Court of 
Appeals for Middle Tennessee that the 
incontestable clause in a life policy is 
not a waiver of the right to defend 
against a risk of death while violating 
the law. a risk which was specifically 
excluded in the contract. The case was 
that of Sarah Todd v. the Life & Casu- 
altv of Nashville. 

The policy under which the action was 
brought contained a clause providing for 
double indemnity in case of accidental 
death. The insured was killed in an 
automobile accident. Although holding 
that the incontestable clause does not 
bar a defense based upon law violation, 
the court ruled that even though the 
insured was violating the law by car- 
tying a small amount of liquor in his 
car, the evidence failed to show that the 
driver was under the influence of the 
liquor and therefore there was no causa- 
tive connection between the accident and 


' -the law violation as is necessary to de- 


feat recovery. 





TAKEN BY SOUTHERN SURETY 
The interests of Caldwell & Co. in 
the bonds issued by the City of Owens- 
boro, Ky., have been taken over by the 
Southern Surety Co. of New York and 


the checks issued by Caldwell & Co. of | 


Nashville, Tenn., for $82,252 have been 
paid by the Chase National Bank. The 
city had sold Caldwell & Co. over $2,- 
000,000 worth of bonds which were tak- 
€n over by the surety company as this 
0 gg had insured payment of the 
onds, 





MAKES NEW CONNECTION 

Ray A. Copes, independent casualty 
and automobile adjuster in Louisville, 
who has been representing United States 
Casualty and other companies. has 
ormed a connection with the indepen- 
dent adjusting house of J. H. Harrison 
who is developing his casualty adjust- 
ing department in a larger way. 


SKYSCRAPER SAFETY 


Construction Hazards Very Much Re- 
duced, Says Fred T. Ley, Builder 
of Chrysler Tower 


The many new skyscrapers put up in 
Manhattan in the past few years have 
claimed the lives of very few workmen, 
Fred*T. Ley, builder of the Chrysler 
building, says. Prizes for safety rec- 
ords among construction firms employ- 
ing more than 144,000 man hours in a 
three months’ period this year were 
awarded by the contractors’ association 
to Fred T. Ley & Co., Otis Elevator Co. 
and the E. F. Caldwell Co. 


“A man killed for every story used 
to be the commonplace in skyscraper 
construction fifteen or more years ago,” 
said ‘Mr. Ley. “Now safety work has 
reached the point where, in the erec- 
tion of the Chrysler building, there was 
but one fatal accident in seventy-seven 
stories of construction. Safety on a con- 
struction job is accomplished chiefly by 
two means, careful planning and care- 
ful education of workmen. In both ways 
great progress has been made in the 
conservation of human life and limb.” 

Material hoists are covered with net- 
ting on the danger sides now, he said. 





Catch scaffolding prevent falling bricks 
or rubbish from dropping any great dis- 
tance. Mr. Ley gave the unions credit 
for educating the workmen in safety 
matters. He said, “In the old days a 
man used to take a certain pride in walk- 
ing out on a girder thirty stories in the 
air with a thirty-mile breeze blowing. 
He had to lean against the breeze, and 
it took many years and many tragedies 
for the men to realize that a sudden lull 
in the breeze meant disaster. Irrespon- 
sible builders are learning that, regard- 
less of the human aspects of the mat- 
ter, accidents to workmen do not pay 
from a money angle.” 





MUTUALS CAN’T DEDUCT TAX 


Under a ruling of the Virginia Indus- 
trial Commission mutuals writing work- 
men’s compensation in that state will not 
be permitted to deduct from their gross 
premiums for taxation purposes the 
amount returned by them to their pol- 
icyholders in the form of dividends. The 
ruling was made in the case of the Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Casualty which sought 
to deduct from its gross premium the 
sum of $434.20 in order that it might 
not be compelled to pay the 344% main- 
tenance tax on this amount. 





HE wife of a ZURICH Agent doesn’t 
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AUTO DEATHS STILL HIGHER 





Poor Business Conditions Fail to Affect 
Operation of Motor Vehicles; W. 
McK. Hillas’ Comments 


Despite poor business conditions, au- 
tomobile operation is continuing at a 
high level, the total of accidents due to 
motor vehicles indicates. The Fidelity 
& Casualty has figured that if the pres- 
ent death rate due to this cause con- 
tinues till the end of the year a new 
record will be established, with a total 
around 33,000. The number of deaths 
in battle incurred by the A. E. F. was 
37,568 

Commenting on the frequency of au- 
tomobile accidents, W. McK. Hillas, vice- 
president of the company, said: “An an- 
alysis of figures gathered by the Na- 
tional Safety Council shows that last 
year 55% of the motor fatalities were 
due to collisions between autos and pe- 
destrians, and 19% to collisions between 
motor cars. For some reason, the high- 
est automobile death rate was recorded 
on the Pacific Coast and the lowest in 
the western south central states. Fewer 
women than men are involved in motor 
accidents—on a pro rata basis—perhaps 
because women for the most part drive 
in non-congested suburban areas during 
week days when traffic is light. 

“Realizing that their product is the 
leading cause of accidents in the United 
States today, automobile manufacturers 
have made commendable efforts to en- 
hance the safety of motor car operation 
by installing four-wheel brakes, non- 
shatterable glass, automatic windshield 
wipers, stronger steering apparatus and 
other protective features, yet the num- 
ber of injuries and fatalities they cause 
continues to mount from year to year.” 





TO COMBAT AUTO ACCIDENTS 

A drive against motor vehicle acci- 
dents has been launched in Los Angeles 
through the efforts of Swett & Crawford, 
general agents for the Pacific Indem- 
nity. At a dinner recently W. F. Gay- 
nor, superintendent of the engineering 
department of this agency entertained 
representatives of firms operating more 
than 15,000 automobiles in truck and de- 
livery car fleets. At that time he made 
preliminary arrangements for a general 
mass meeting of commercial car drivers 
and motorists, to be held some time 
within the next two months for the pur- 
pose of promoting greater traffic safety. 





ECKLES MINNEAPOLIS MGR. 

G. B. Eckles. manager of the Helena 
branch of the United States F. & G. since 
1923, has been appointed manager of the 
Minneapolis branch office, effective Jan- 
uary 1, succeeding the late William H. 
Gibbons. Mr. Eckles joined the com- 
pany as a special agent in 1916 and re- 
signed to enter the world war. He re- 
turned as a special agent in February, 
1919, 

Mr. Eckles will be succeeded in Hel- 
ena by Don W. Tacobus, who has been 
connected with the Helena office since 
1922 and has been assistant manager 
since 1925. 


RESIGNATION DEMANDED 

Seeking to punish Warren H. Shaw, 
Tefferson City, vice-president of the 
Missouri State Federation of Labor, be- 
cause he did not support Proposition No. 
4 for a state-fund at the recent election. 
the Central Trades and Labor Unions of 
St. Louis recently approved a resolution 
of the metal trades council condemning 
Shaw’s action and demanding that he re- 
sign from the state federation of labor. 
Shaw made speeches in St. Louis and 
Kansas City in opposition to Proposi- 
tion No. 4. 


ARREST BOOKKEEPER 

Charged with forgery and grand lar- 
ceny, C. J. Emmerich, a bookkeeper in 
the general insurance business of the 
Lewis H. Whitebeck Corporation in 
Rochester. was arrested in that city. It 
is charged he stole more than $11,000 
from his employers in a long series of 
peculations. 
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Behan Report Points to 
1929 Casualty Growth 


OPERATIONS OF 141 COMPANIES 








Rolled Up Total Income of Close to a 
Billion; Assets $1,372,530,599; Big 
Drop in Net Surplus Gain 





A mass of interesting statistical data 
on the 1929 operations of casualty and 
surety companies doing business in New 
York state is contained in the forth- 
coming 1930 report to the legislature of 
Thomas F. Behan, acting superintendent 
of insurance. Contained in ‘Part III are 
abstracts and tabulations of the business 
transacted last year by seventy-two New 
York state, fifty-nine other state and ten 
foreign companies licensed in this state; 
a total of 141 and a net increase of six 
for the year. 


Tabulation by Limes 

The total income of these companies 
last year amounted to $939,889,465, a gain 
of $49,202,560 for the year. Of this 
amount $811,168,113 represented income 
from premiums and compares with $759,- 
249,900 for 1928 as follows: 
1928 1929 


Compensation ....... $193,064,270 $205,068,247 
Auto liability ....... 180,181,761 198,970,902 
Fidelity and surety... 93,768,722 99,952,592 
Accident and health.. 85,706,973 91,961,062 
"> SS ae 72,217,447 77,060,681 
Liability (not auto).. 63,064,753 65,705,740 
Burglary and theft... 34,516,520 35,714,584 
ey ae 12,980,267 12,232,322 
Boiler and machinery. 11,787,101 11,923,347 
Dam. & coll. (not auto) 2,499,911 2,946,290 
Credit; all other lines 9,462,235 9,632,346 


Compensation and auto liability lines, 
it will be noted, still stand far in the lead 
‘n volume as has been the case for some 
years past; all automobile coverages, in 
fact, show substantial increases for 1929. 

Assets, Surplus and Capital Gains 

As of January 1, 1930, the casualty 
companies reporting to New York state 
had assets of $1,372,530,599, an increase 
of $87,741,397 for 1929 over the previous 
year. These amounts do not include as- 
sets of life departments of several com- 
panies which do both life and accident 
and health business. 

Liabilities, excluding capital, amounted 
to $918,475,497 and capital invested to- 
taled $185,863,793, leaving a net’ surplus 
of $268,191,309. There was an increase 
_ in surplus of $3,712,138 and in capital of 

$17,913,768 over the previous year. 

The total disbursements for 1929 were 
$844,611,891, of which amount $371,296,055 
was for losses and $69,310,088 for inves- 
tigation and adjustment. of claims. 

The total premiums received by these 
companies in New York state were $223,- 
137,868; total loss claims paid in the state 
was $94,092,538. 

This class of insurance companies made 
a net gain from underwriting during 1928 
of $17,760,721, as against a loss of $9,- 
536,144 during 1929, and a total net gain 
in surplus of $2,210,775, as against $60,- 
890,672 during the previous year. 

An appendix to this volume contains 
the 1930 amendments to the insurance 
law, and court of appeal decisions on 
insurance cases and insurance depart- 
ment reports on examination of insur- 
rer eta for the year ended July 





HOLD N. Y. SAFETY CONGRESS 
The annual New York State Safety 
Congress was held on Wednesday in Sy- 
racuse. 


Time Extended In 
Detroit F. & S. Deal 


SHAREHOLDERS HAVE TO DEC. 31 








Lloyds Casualty Holding Company Now 
Has 21,000 Shares on Deposit; 
Reasons for Extension 





Stockholders of the Detroit Fidelity 
& Surety have been given an extension 
of time to December 31 in which to de- 
posit their shares in the recently an- 
nounced deal with the Lloyds Casualty 
group of companies which provided for 
the acquisition of the majority stock of 
the Michigan carrier by exchanging the 
securities of the Lloyds Casualty com- 
panies. More than 21,000 of the ap- 
proximately 36,000 outstanding shares of 
the Detroit F. & S. have now been de- 
posited for exchange, thus giving the 
Seaboard Continental Corp., the Lloyds 
Casualty holding company, a controlling 
interest although not the full two-thirds 
desired. 

The limit of time for depositing stock 
was originally set at November 15. The 
purpose in extending it is to accommo- 
date those holders of Detroit Fidelity 
& Surety shares who desire to secure 
some cash out of the transaction. Under 
the original offer it was agreed that the 
Seaboard Continental Corp. would repur- 
chase at a price named in the offer 20% 


“of the unit consisting of one share each 


of the three companies of the Lloyds 
Casualty group, provided 85% of the De- 
troit Fidelity & Surety shares were de- 
posited for exchange. In the hope that 
enough additional shares will be depos- 
ited to bring the total up to 85% and 
thus make this cash offer effective to 
those who desire to avail themselves of 
it, the extension of time has been made. 


Progress Already Made 

Steps already made include: amend- 
ing the charter of the Detroit F. & S. 
so as to reduce the par value of its 
shares from $50 to $25, thus cutting the 
capital in two and adding nearly $1,- 
000,000 to surplus; broadening charter 
powers so that the company may write 
casualty as well as bonding lines; elec- 
tion of Bert L. Wowell, vice-president, 
Lloyds Casualty, in Los Angeles, as vice- 
president of the Detroit company. 

The Detroit F. & S. will retain its 
identity in every way as a result of this 
alliance, the deal not representing a 
merger so much as the acauisition of its 
majority stock by exchanging the stock 
of the Lloyds Casualty companies. Ap- 
proval of the exchanged securities by 
the Michigan securities commission 1s 
necessary before the deal is consum- 
mated. 





MUELLER ANNIVERSARY 

Edgar E. Mueller was honored at a 
testimonial dinner in Buffalo last week 
on completion of his twenty-five years 
of service as resident manager for the 
Fidelity & Casualty Co. of New York 
in that city. Thirteen officers from the 
New York home office were among the 
guests. Henry A. Creay, manager at 
Ithaca, N. Y., was toastmaster. Paul ‘i. 
Haid and Allan J. Ferres, president and 
vice-president of the F. & C., were the 
principal speakers. Several gifts were 
presented to Mr. Mueller by his associ- 
ates. 
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REINSTATEMENT HELD VALID 


Company Accepted Check Before Tell- 
ing Agsured of Health Certificate 
Requirement 
Acceptance of a check on a condition 
not expressed to the policyholder binds 
the company regardless of the condition 


‘not being fulfilled, the Court of Appeals 


of Kentucky has ruled in the case of the 
Business Men’s Assurance against L. B. 
Richardson’s administratrix. The policy 
provided that in event of failure to pay 
the premium, subsequent acceptance of 
the premium should reinstate the policy 
but only to ‘cover accidental injuries sus- 
tained thereafter. Richardson’s policy 
lapsed for non-payment of premium, but 
he later had the company’s agent send 
a check for the due premium. This check 
was mailed accompanied by the agent’s 
letter stating, “Should it be necessary 
to have a health certificate I will for- 
ward one at your request signed by the 
applicant.” 

The check was not received at the 
home office until five days after it had 
been mailed. It was then receipted and 
deposited to Richardson’s credit. Seven 
days after the check had been deposited 
the company acknowledged the receipt 
of the check but declared that before 
it could reinstate the insurance it must 
have a health certificate. 

This letter was not received until after 
Richardson had been accidentally killed. 
The court said that the agent sending 
the check to reinstate the policy put it 
into effect and the claim was payable. 





TAKES CHICAGO POST 
H. P. Linn is now settled in his new 


post as manager of the Chicago branch., 
Indemnity and: 


office of the Home 
Southern Surety. He was formerly At- 
lanta manager for the Southern. O. W. 
Huncke, Cunningham & Co., will con- 
tinue as general agents of that com- 
pany in Chicago, Mr. Huncke having 
been made resident vice-president. 

George F. Gehrke, who has been cas- 
ualty manager for the general agency, 
will become manager in Chicago for the 
Home Indemnity, and I. J. Trenary, ac- 
cident and health manager, will occupy 
that same position with the new branch 
office. 





CONTINUES DIVIDEND RATE 

The National Surety has declared its 
ninety-seventh consecutive quarterly 
dividend of $1.25 per share of $50 par 
value. The dividend is payable Janu- 
ary 2 to shareholders of record Decem- 
ber 16. This continues the 10% per an- 
num rate that the company has been 
paying its stockholders for some time 
past. 





A. L. JOHNSTON ON TRIP 
Andrew L. Johnston, president, Pub- 
lic Indemnity, is now on a western trip 
which will include a short visit to his 
company’s Pacific Coast department at 
San Francisco. 





E. H. BOLES BACK FROM COAST 

E. H. Boles, president, General Rein- 
surance Corp., is back in New York this 
week after an inspection trip through 
the Pacific Coast field. 






























W ORKING with its agents 
in building a closely-knit, effi. 
cient organization, the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company continues an unin- 
terrupted successful growth. 


A fair attitude toward settle- 
ment of claims is productive of 
a high regard and good-will 
among both agents and as- 
sureds. 


Through the Fidelity and 
Guaranty Fire Corporation, 
you can write fire, automobile, 
tornado and allied lines, in ad- 
dition to specialty lines. 


UNITED STATES 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY - 
COMPANY 


BALTIMORE - MARYLAND 





ALLIED COMPANY 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY 
FIRE CORPORATION 





A Progressive 


SURETY AND CASUALTY > 


Company 








NATION-WIDE BODY URGED 





Chicago Claim Ass’n Studying Proposal; 
Will Place It Before Claim 
Bodies in Other Cities 
At the recent annual meeting of the 
Casualty Adjusters Association of Chi- 
cago the suggestion was put forth for 
the organization of a national associa- 
tion that will combine the numerous cas- 
ualty claim organizations throughout the 
country. The proposal was presented by 
G. L. Caldwell, associated with the “In- 
surance Bar,” a publication listing claim 
attorneys in the United States and Can- 
ada. The association appointed a spe- 
cial committee to investigate the plan 
and to place it before claim associations 

of other cities. 

Offieers elected at the meeting were: 
president, Robert T. Luce, United States 
F. & G.; vice-president, W. F. McNam- ° 
ara, Fidelity & Casualty; secretary, B. 
S. Quigley, Liberty Mutual. 
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LLOYD'S LOSING GROUND on 
_ FIFTH AVENUE as DIRECT WRITER 


For a great many years the most famous luxury shopping street in the 
world was the Rue de la Paix, Paris. There you could buy—and can sti'l 
buy—a $500,000 pearl necklace, as some Maharajahs have done. There you 
could find an object of art worth a king’s ransom. 


But the Rue de la Paix, while still in possession of its wonder shops, 
has had its lustre dimmed by two streets in New York City—Fifth Avenue 


and Fifty-seventh Street. 


On those two thoroughfares of the American 


metropolis are now centered much heavier values than the Rue de la Paix 
knew in its days of most brilliant glory. They are the happy hunting ground 
not only for heavy-pursed people from all over the world who are in the 
market to beautify their homes or to add to their art collections, but for 
those who have priceless possessions of which they want to dispose. 


A Well-Known Dealer’s View 


In discussing New York City as an art 
center James St. Lawrence O’Toole of 
the galleries of Jacques Seligman & Co., 
New York, said to The Eastern Under- 
writer: 

“The finest objects of art of all periods 
are now to be found in New York City. 
There is no place that one can go to in 
Europe and see as many fine things as 
are now on view here on any one street 
where important dealers are congregat- 
ed. This applies not only to paintings 
but to all objects of art.” 

As an example of the jewelry to be 
seen in the Fifth Avenue section Mr. 
O’Toole said there was a dealer who is 
asking $800,000 for a necklace. 

The most outstanding exhibit in New 
York City at the present time is the 
Guelph collection of rare medieval art 
objects which because of its value—$5,- 
000,000—the city of Hanover, Germany, 
was unable to buy last year and which 
was later acquired from the Duke of 
Brunswick by three art dealers. For over 
800 years the Guelph treasure, seen but 
infrequently, has been known as “the 
hidden treasure.” It has in recent years 
been in a safe deposit vault in Switzer- 
land. It is generally regarded as the 
Principal medieval ecclesiastical collec- 
tion. Every object in it was executed 
for or collected by members of a family 
which has owned them without a single 
change of hands from six to nine hun- 
dred years. A picture of one piece from 
the collection, valued at $750,000, is 
shown in this article. The exhibit is at 
the Goldschmidt Galleries and the Rein- 
hardt Galleries, Fifth avenue and Fifty- 
Seventh street, and is for the benefit of 
charity, . 

Prices of Paintings Go Up 


With the growth of American culture 
as come an increasing number of col- 
lectors. There are more connoisseurs in 
the United States today than ever be- 
fore. Competition is keen not only for 
old masters but for all other kinds of 
valuable objects of art and first editions 
of books and manuscripts. 
he price of paintings continues to 


mount. The top price for a painting is 
said to be $850,000 for a Rembrandt, the 
reputed purchaser being Andrew W. 
Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. 
Mellon has never acknowledged that he 
purchased that painting, shies at per- 
sonal publicity, but it is reported to be 
in his possession nevertheless. Many of 
the great European privately owned col- 
lections are being broken up and are 
finding their way to this country. This 
is especially true of collections in Great 
Britain where taxation of estates has 
been so heavy in recent years that Brit- 
ish noblemen have been compelled to 
dispose of paintings which have been in 
their families for many generations. 


Stock Companies Meet Situation 


Just as Europe has been losing to 
America its pre-eminence as dictator of 
the world of art, especially in the owner- 


“Portrait of a Man,” by Ingres 


ship of art, the insurance situation has 
undergone a change. There was a time 
when most of the great paintings, the 
stocks of the jewelry houses, the con- 
tents of the shops featuring objects of 
art, as well as personal effects of high 
value, went to London Lloyd’s, but sev- 
eral years ago the situation began to 
change. The stock companies decided to 
give Lloyd’s a run for this business, and 
they are succeeding. The theory adopt- 
ed was “Lloyd’s can’t do anything which 
we can’t offer.” When Lloyd’s got 
cold feet as a direct writer of jewelers’ 
block it was an important way of show- 
ing the direction of the wind. The stock 
companies began matching Lloyd’s cover 
in various ways. It should be understood 
that while Lloyd’s is not as powerful in 
direct writing as it was it is going very 
strong in re-insurance, as many Amer- 
ican stock insurance risks are re-insured 
by Lloyd’s. 


The Fine Arts field is being rapidly 
developed by companies on this side of 
the water. The number of companies 
writing Fine Arts is increasing. Some 
of the claims are interesting. Chubb & 
Son had an assured who owned a fine 
Gilbert Stuart painting of George Wash- 
ington. En route to New York from 
her Long Island home in her private car 
the assured had in her possession the 
painting. A slight accident occurred dur- 
ing transportation which caused a hole 
to be punched through the picture. The 
insurance company paid $10,000 in view 
of the depreciation. 

The stealing of paintings is being con- 
stantly reported. Art dealers and col- 
lectors now are on the lookout for a 





From Ehrich Galleries 








From Ehrich Galleries 


Rembrandt’s “Portrait of a Man With a 
Gold Chain” 


small painting by Honore Daumier which 
was stolen from the exhibition at the 
Museum of Modern Art, No. 730 Fifth 
avenue. It belongs to and was insured 
by Joseph Stransky, former orchestra 
conductor. The value is $35,000. This 
picture is known as “The Print Col- 
lector.” 

Paintings are insured by dealers for 
from 80 to 100% of their cost to dealers. 


The general situation along Fifth ave- 
nue is this: those places which have 
goods which have a definite monetary 
value in terms of the current market 
price are adequately protected, while 
those where the value is too great to 
appraise in dollars and cents (such as 
some of the rare collections in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art), or where the 
price value is constantly fluctuating in 
accordance with current taste and whims, 
are most inadequately covered. 


The Jewelry Stores 


Such jewelry stores as Tiffany’s, Car- 
tier’s, Marcus & Co., and Black, Starr & 
Frost carry complete insurance and 
stand little chance of heavy loss. Most 
of the big jewelers protect their stocks 
by a jewelers’ block policy built up by 
an estimate on the included items, a 
blanket contract which protests in case 
of fire, theft, loss in transit, or other 
hazards. Their buildings are fireproof and 
the stock is closely guarded by human 
and mechanical protection. 


Black, Starr & Frost reports to The 
Eastern Underwriter that its block con- 
tract covers most every condition except 
protection on air-mail shipments. Spe- 
cial policies are procured now for these 
shipments. As this business increases 
the firm will, no doubt, add the clause 
to its contract. Theft by employes is 
not included in the block policy, either, 
but by a fidelity bond. 

When valuable jewels or other pieces 
are bought by customers, they in turn 
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naturally take over the responsibility for 
safekeeping. Many of the wealthy New 
York families have insurance of $1,000,- 
000 and more to cover their personal 
possessions. Not long ago Black, Starr 
& Frost sold. a diamond necklace for 
$750,000. 

Insurance companies are very strict 
when it comes to covering personal 
jewelry risks. Especially are they in- 
terested in the character and position of 
the people who own the jewelry for they 
know that responsible people will take 
care of their possessions. Theatrical 
risks are excluded; the companies sel- 
dom make any concessions when it 
comes to offering protection to this class. 

Art galleries, in most cases, cover 
everything of importance by a compre- 
hensive Fine Arts policy. Some galleries 
protect everything; others make up a 
schedule of the pictures they want cov- 
ered. The value of the insurance varies 
from time to time, as stock changes are 
constantly made. Consequently, many 
fine arts policies are often written on a 


out of the country, a special policy is 
procured. 

One of the most important features of 
all Inland Marine insurance is flexibility. 
Depending upon the circumstances sur- 
rounding a risk great variations in cov- 
erage can be made. Not only this but 
every day new needs for insurance are 
being discovered, and to meet it new 
forms of policies are being issued by the 
companies. The Eastern Underwriter 
has been furnished by one of the pioneer 
companies writing Inland Marine and 
Transportation insurance a_ brief sum- 
mary of Jewelers’ Block Policy, Fur 
Storers’ Policy, Fine Arts Policy, Jewel- 
ry and Fur Floater, Musical Instrument 
Policy. The summary follows: 

Jewelers’ Block Policies 

This type of insurance protects the 
stock of jewelers, both on the jewelers’ 
premises and in the hands of represent- 
atives in transit as well as while in tran- 
sit by other means. 

The coverage afforded under this pol- 
icy is very broad being against all risks 





This Antique Valued at $750,000 











Walrus ivory carved figure which is one of the 82:pieces in Guelph Treasure 
now exhibited on Fifth Ave. 


short term basis. Artists and private 
owners sometimes send: their paintings 
for exhibit in the galleries at their own 
risk. 

The William Macbeth galleries report 
that they have always had the utmost 
satisfaction in their insurance dealings, 
that there has never been any collection 
trouble. While their policy covers all 
hazards, the biggest danger they have 
encountered is the damage done in tran- 
sit. Their policy comes in usefully here, 
for it takes care of damage done while 
paintings are being shipped anywhere in 
this country. Whenever a picture is sent 


of loss or damage but subject to a list 
of exceptions set forth in the policy 
which may be generally stated to con- 
sist of: Loss or damage due to dishon- 
esty of the assured or his emnloyes, 
etc.; also damage sustained while the 
property is being worked on and direct- 
ly resulting therefrom. The policy does 
not cover goods sold on the instalment 
plan after they leave the assured’s cis- 
tody. There a number of further excep- 
tions, all of which are clearly set out in 
the policy. : 

This form of policy provides for a pro- 
posal blank which must be filled out and 


Popularity Of “All Risks” 


By VINCENT L. GALLAGHER, 


Secretary, America Fore Companies 


The issuance of true “All Risks” poli- 
cies on paintings, tapestries and other 
of the tremendously valuable “articles 
of virtu” was a departure for American 
insurance companies of no little impor- 
tance. Transportation policies, with per- 
ils insured against specifically mentioned, 
had approached “all risks” conditions but 
up to comparatively recent times few un- 
derwriters here were brave enough to go 
all the way. 

It is a tribute to the new spirit of prog- 
ress in fire and marine underwriting cir- 
cles to see all risks policies almost the 
rule rather than the exception now. After 
all is said and done the owner of a 
painting doesn’t want fire insurance, bur- 
glary insurance, water damage insurance 
and two or three others. He wants in- 
surance. 
gives him in the “fine arts floater.” 


In the Old Days 


Veteran fire underwriters will recall 
the nervous O. K. they were occasionally 
forced to put on a daily report of a fire 
line on a painting schedule. Treaties and 
entreaties were used to reduce liability to 
a minimum. “Gravy” was demanded 
from the agent for the “Accommoda- 
tion.” The owner of a valuable painting 
was viewed with alarm if not with sus- 
picion. 

When the agent asked the underwriter 
not only to write the fire line but to 
agree on the value in advance of the 
loss, the camel’s back could stand no 
more, 

It was left, therefore, to the inland 
marine underwriter to take up where the 
fire official left off. Unknown fields and 
unusual covers were just what he liked 
best. He produced the fine arts policy 
to compete with Lloyd’s along with the 


That, the fine arts underwriter ° 


jewelry form, the fur form, and later the 
jeweler’s block policy. He was trespass- 
ing on the fire man’s territory; he knew 
it and gloated in the fact that he had 
displayed the courage to pioneer and by 
doing so make his companies a profit. 
Bank On Integrity of Assured 

The fine arts underwriter backs his loss 

ratio against his faith in the integrity 














VINCENT GALLAGHER 


of his assured to a greater extent than 
almost any other. He has developed a 
surprising knowledge of his subject but 
it is hopeless to believe he can compete 
in fine arts wisdom with those who make 
art their life work. Above all, therefore, 
he underwrites his assured, his assured’s 
appraiser, and his assured’s agent or 
broker. 

The layman would be amazed to see 
that fine arts schedules emanate from 
such a widespread territory. Main Street 
today has “gone artistic” and it behooves 
the agent to take advantage of it. 


___— 





——— 





signed by the assured. A signed copy 
of this proposal blank is attached to the 
policy issued. 

Since the companies in issuing this 
form of insurance rely almost entirely 
upon information which the assured fur- 
nishes, it is only proper that the as- 
sured’s representations should be made 
a part of the policy, so that there will 
be no question of the representations on 
which the policy was issued. 

Fur Storers’ Policy 

These policies are drawn to meet the 
needs of Fur Storers operating modern 
fire and burglar proof storage vaults, 
who may desire insurance for account of 
their customers. Insurance may be on 
an annual basis protecting the property 
both while in storage and while in the 
owner’s custody. 

Under the policy Certificates are is- 
sued to the individual customers of the 
assured, copy of each Certificate being 
furnished to the company. 

Coverage is usually against loss or 
damage from all risks, excluding loss or 
damage due to moth, vermin, or de- 
terioration, and war, riots, civil commo- 
tion or confiscation by public authority. 

‘Fine Arts’ Policy 

Fine Arts insurance is written for the 
owner of valuable paintings, portraits, 
tapestries and similar works of art and 
affords a very broad coverage, being on 
an all risk basis. Fine arts policies ger- 
erally exclude: Loss or damage caused 
by or during any process of cleaning, 


restoration, retouching or repairing; 
loss or damage resulting from moths, oF 
from age, or ordinary wear and tear; 
loss or damage due to packing, crating 
or handling by incompetent or inexperfi- 
enced packers. 

The strikes, riots and war risks are 
also usually excluded. 

The property covered under this type 
of insurance is usually scheduled in the 
policy, the values being set opposite each 
item insured. 


Jewelry and Fur Floater 


This policy covers personal jewelry 
and/or personal furs belonging to the 
assured or any member of the assured’s 
family permanently residing with the 
assured. : 

The: policy generally assumes all risks 
of loss or damage during transportation 
or otherwise, excepting the risks of wat 
and ‘risks of any contraband or illegal 
transportation or trade, and loss or dam- 
age due to gradual deterioration. 

As respects furs, the policy also eX 
cludes loss or damage arising from moths 
and vermin. : 

The coverage is usually world-wide, 
and covers the property while in te 
residence of the assured. ee: 

All articles insured are individually 
scheduled in the policy. The valuation 
are established at, the time-a risk is a© 
cepted, if necessary by special appraist. 

Most policies also contain a warranty 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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$20,000,000 Fire Line In World’s 
~ Largest Skyscraper— 


The Empire State 


When the construction of a modern 
skyscraper gets under way the project is 
so huge that the impulses are felt in a 
wide range .of different businesses, and 
among them .is insurance. New York 
City always has many big buildings un- 
der construction but during the past two 
or three years there has been what ap- 
pears to be a race for position of the 
highest building in the world. Several 
buildings under construction at the same 
time were, each in turn for a brief inter- 
val, in that position. The Chrysler build- 
ing in the mid-town section and the 
Bank of Manhattan Trust building on 
Wall street took turns in the spotlight 
of publicity in that respect and, accord- 
ing to ‘the stories current at the time, 
each had added to its contemplated 
height a number of extra stories for the 
purpose of edging out the other. Then, 
along came the City Bank Farmers Trust 
building, neighbor of the Bank of Man- 
hattan Trust, with no announced height 


—the sky apparently being the limit—, 


and the architects of the other two were 
reported abandoning all sleep in favor 
of “rapid calculators” and slide-rules, fig- 
uring stresses to find how many more 
stories the framework would stand. 


Chrysler Sprang a Surprise 


It was great publicity while it lasted 
and lent a kind of sporting interest to 
skyscraper building. But they have to 
put a roof on a skyscraper some time, 
So the architect for the Chrysler build- 
ing capped his building with an ornate 
“skypiece”; but he also had something 
up his sleeve. When the Bank of Man- 
hattan Trust decided to call quits ‘it was 
the tallest building. It was for a week 
or so. Then the Chrysler people sprang 
their surprise. They pushed a huge steel 
mast up.out of the center of the building 
and it o’topped the bank building and 
became the tallest “structure.” 


Big Insurance Lines on the Empire State 


But all this rivalry was futile for we 
now have the Empire State building. 

These buildings, and many more that 
have been less conspicuous in the news, 
have added very substantial amounts to 
the various lines of insurance. Builders’ 
tisk insurance will amount to in. excess 
of $20,000,000, which is 80% coverage, 
on the Empire State building, fallest 


‘building in the world. The Metropoli- 


tan Life is placing $27,500,000 on mort- 
Sage on the property which is being ad- 
vanced as the building progresses. The 
Te insurance was placed through Dutch- 
er & Edmister of New York. About the 
middle of November the amount of in- 
Surance totaled $16,000,000 in more than 
thirty companies. As this is being writ- 


- ten, about ten days later, the insurance 
~ 18 $18,000,000—and by the time this edi- 


tion is out $20,000,000 will be on the 
uilding 
Showing the scope of other lines of in- 


Surance, the contingent public liability 


line is $250,000 to $1,000,000; the con- 
tractors’ contingent liability is $250,000 
to $1,000,000; property damage is for 
$1,000,000. 

The workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance, a very substantial liability because 
of the huge payroll, is carried by’ the 
contractors, Starrett Bros. & Eken, Inc. 
There have been five workmen killed on 
the job. since it started with the usual 
run of lesser casualties. Starrett Bros. 


acter of the occupancy in the lower floors 
is decided upon it may be that the first 
five floors above the sidewalk will be 
sprinklered. This would be so in case 
these floors are devoted to show space. 

Recently, there was a small fire on the 
forty-fifth floor which burned a lunch 
room for workmen. There are five of 
these lunch rooms throughout the 


structure let out on concession to save 
the time of workmen going to the street. 





Empire State Building, New York’s Newest and Tallest Skyscraper 


& Eken maintain their own claims de- 
partment for settlement of these losses. 
The elevator insurance is carried by the 
contractor up to the time the building is 
delivered to the owner. 


Utility Part of Building Sprinklered 


The Empire State building, being of 
the most approved type of fireproof con- 
struction, is not a generally sprinklered 
building. The utility part of the build- 
ing, such as the power department, etc., 
is sprinklered and later when the char- 


They serve meals throughout the day 
and were built of lumber covered by 
corrugated iron. The lunch room that 
took fire was consumed but only slight 


‘damage to the building was done. The 


loss was less than $5,000. In extinguish- 
ing this fire the fire denartment used 
the building pump system which gave a 
higher pressure than was obtained from 
the street at that height. , 


Land and Building Cost $55,000,000 
The Empire State building is on Fifth 


avenue, Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth 
streets, occupying the site which was 
formerly the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. The 
area is 83,860 square feet. The height 
of the building is eighty-five stories 
above Thirty-fourth street and it is two 
stories under the street level in addi- 
tion. From street to roof it is 1,048 
feet high at the tallest point. It is built 
in the set back style. 

The cost of the land and building is 
$55,000,000. The rentable area is 2,158 - 
000 square feet. The building will house 
20,000 people as tenants, which figure 
does not include people temporarily in 
the building on business or visitors. 

The steel frame weighs in excess of 
56,000 tons. The largest single steel or- 
der ever placed for building construction 
was given. Steel work was begun March 
17, 1930, and completed in November, 
1930—a record. There are eighty-two 
elevators, not including special elevators 
for particular purposes. Express cars 
will reach the sixtieth floor in less than 
one minute. 


Builders’ Risk Values Constantly Change 


Automatic builders’ risk insurance has 
been a very important line of business 
in New York with the large number of 
great building undertakings under way. 
The premium for automatic builders’ 
risk is based on the regular tariff rates 
for the hazard assumed. The initial pre- 
mium is arrived at by applying these 
tariff rates to the first statement of val- 
ues reported for a term of one year. 
The insurance applies as soon as value 
is created above the foundation. Then 
increased liability is reported at inter- 
vals as, for instance, each month, and 
added automatically to the additional 
premiums being billed monthly to the 
assured. With each binder the assured 
is furnished with a set of monthly re- 
porting blanks to report the monthly 
value of construction and materials on 
hand. Each month thereafter the as- 
sured must render to the comnany a 
report showing the present value of the 
property at risk. The increased value 
is then endorsed on the policy. 

The policy indicates the limit of lia 
bility which approximates the final valu. 
ation of the property under construction 
thereby effecting automatic fire (and tor- 
nado) protection to the owners over the 
period of construction. Sometimes a pol- 
icy is placed without limit of “liability. 

Another method used, when construc- 
tion is begun: a policy is issued for the 
amount of the entire estimated value of 
the building when completed. No pre- 
mium charge is made until one month 
from the date of the policy, when the 
value for that month is reported. For 
each monthly anniversary of the date of 
the policy report is made showing the 
increase in value for the previous month. 
Each month from the date of the policy 
an endorsement is issued showing the 
value at that current date which bears 
pro-rata premium for the reported in- 
crease in value for the unexpired term 
of the policy. The assured has 100% 
protection of values all of the time am 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Keeping A State Out of Business 


How Missouri Agents Helped Defeat At Polls Attempt To Foist On Commonwealth 
Monopolistic State Fund Workman’s Compensation Measure; 


Organizations Which Clicked On All Fours 


Esprit de corps. 

Thus, amply, is expressed how the men 
and women of insurance in Missouri on 
November 4 overwhelmingly defeated 
Proposition No. 4, the plan to inflict 
monopolistic state-fund workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance on the common- 
wealth. 

Never in the history of Missouri—nor 
perhaps any other American state—has 
the insurance industry rallied to the de- 
fense of its citadel as did those Missou- 
rians when their bread and butter was 
menaced by the most drastic state-fund 
measure ever planned for this country. 
Jenghiz Kahn and his- famed Golden 
Tornado did not win ever a more com- 
plete victory. And there is a mighty 
lesson in the accomplishments of those 
plucky Show Me State residents. The 
story of a task recognized, assumed and 
performed—successfully. Insurance ev- 
erywhere should know the story, which 
fortunately can be simply told. Team- 
work won the day. 


Powerful Interests at Work for Fund 


When Proposition No. 4 was placed 
upon the ballots for the general Mis- 
souri elections to be held on November 
4, it was sponsored by powerful influ- 
ences openly and under cover. Chief- 
tains of the Missouri State Federation of 
Labor had first advocated the state-fund 
plan and it was they who circulated and 
obtained the necessary signatures to the 
initiative petitions that required a state- 
wide vote on the measure. Many of the 
leading newspapers of the state support- 
ed the proposition—notably the “Post 
Dispatch” in St. Louis and the Kansas 
City “Star” in Kansas City, Mo. Chiro- 
practors favored the proposition because 
it paved the way for them to cut in on 
the business of the medical profession 
by obtaining contracts from the Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission to fur- 
nish treatment for injured workers. 
While prominent damage suit attorneys 
worked for it in the dark—not coming 
into the open—since it paved the way 
for big damage suits pressed under the 
old common law; hence a return of the 
fat legal fees, professional witness com- 
missions and the other little specials util- 
ized in the days before Workmen’s Com- 
pensation to grow rich through injuries 
to industry’s workers. 

And, frankly, the action of the stock 
fire insurance companies of the state 
with a very few exceptions—in pressing 
for a 16 2/3% increase in their rates for 
fire, hail, tornado and lightning insur- 
ance effective on June 1 and their resort 
to Federal and State court injunctions 
to tie the hands of the Missouri Insur- 
ance Department, did not lighten the 





By DAVID F. BARRETT, 
St. Louis 


task of the opponents of Proposition 
No. 4. 

In the vernacular—it was a mighty 
tough spot to drop into. Being in it was 
a real battle. 


Organize Quickly 


Fortunately this was recognized early 
and insurance decided to win its own 
battle. It wanted and welcomed the sup- 
port of all its friends and everyone op- 
posed to the Government in business idea 
but decided that the ranks of the shock 
troops should be filled from insurance. 

A real organization was needed and 
quickly. “Keep the State Out of Busi- 
ness” was the war cry decided on. Under 
that slogan was the army of fighters per- 
fected. The insurance division was 
placed under the leadership of J. W. 
Rodger, manager of the Fire Underwrit- 
ers’ Association of St. Louis, who was 
borrowed for the campaign. A better 
man could not have been found for the 
task. A veteran of many years of or- 
ganization work he realized what was 
needed and speedily hit a real stride in 
his new task. A publicity and organiza- 
tion specialist, Anthony A. Buford, was 
employed for the position of field man- 
ager. His chief function was arranging 
meetings outside the big cities and to 
look after the newspaper publicity. 

Carl S. Lawton of the Lawton-Byrne- 
Bruner Insurance Agency, was made 
chairman of the executive committee. He 
has long been a real wheel horse for in- 
surance in Missouri. Contributing much 
of his time and also financial support 
to protecting the insurance business and 
those it in from unfair attacks. Like 
Jenghiz Kahn he is indeed a perfect war- 
rior, but modestly has declined to ac- 
cept more than his proportionate share 
of the glory. As he puts it: “The army 


J. W. RODGER 


and not the general won the day.” 

That’s the real story. From the low- 
est office boy and most obscure girl 
clerk and third assistant stenographer 
all rallied to the cause and contributed 
both their time and money. Voluntarily, 
they helped to finance the campaign that 
was needed to properly educate the vot- 
ers of the state concerning the so-called 
benefits and many dangers of Proposi- 
tion No. 4. : 

Why Plan Was Defeated 

Ten reasons why the plan should be 
defeated were outlined and stressed by 
the “Keep the State Out of Business” 
group. These were: 

1. Puts the state in business. Propo- 
sition No. 4 proposed to put the State 
into the insurance business. This is the 
opening wedge of socialism and govern- 
ment ownership. If this proposition is 
adopted, campaigns will be started to 
have the state go into other lines of busi- 
ness. 

2. Creates a state monopoly, thereby 
eliminating insurance companies and 
their agents. 

3. Gives unlimited power and author- 
ity to Compensation Commission. 

4. Gives Compensation Commission 
power to make unlimited number of jobs, 
thereby creating a powerful political ma- 
chine. 

5. Gives Compensation Commission 
unlimited power to appoint a preferred 
list of doctors and hospitals without ap- 
proval of either employer or employe and 
gives no right of appeal from its decision. 

6. Gives Compensation .Commission 
unlimited power to make rates, to re- 
fuse to insure and to cancel policies with- 
out any right of appeal and without any 
supervision or control. 

7. Gives Compensation Commission 
unlimited power to reinsure with any 





T. S. RIDGE, JR. 


company it may select without supervi- 

sion. This is the greatest opportunity 

for fraud and graft ever proposed in this 
state. 

8. Gives Compensation Commission 
unlimited power to determine the “abil- 
ity” of employer to carry his own in- 
surance without limiting or defining the 
word “ability” and without giving the 
employer any right of appeal to the 
courts. 

9. The payment of compensation to 
the injured workman is so slowed up by 
red tape that he cannot be paid on time. 

Taxation 

10. Will increase general taxes be- 
cause: 

(a) Abolishes taxes now paid by insur- 
ance companies for school and gen- 
eral revenue purposes; 

(b) It makes no provision for any deficit 
created by the Compensation Com- 
mission and in such case the legis- 
lature would have to make the ap- 
propriations to pay deficit, thereby 
raising taxes generally; 

(c) It may require the erection of a 
building to house the multitude of 
job holders to be created by this new 
bureau; 

(d) It compels the state, counties, cities, 
towns, school districts and all other 
political subdivisions to carry insur- 
ance in the State Fund. Local taxa- 
tion would be increased to pay in- 
surance premiums. 

Mr. Lawton and the other members of 
the executive committee of the “Keep 
the State Out of Business” organization 
knew that they could not rely entirely 
upon newspaper advertisements, radio 
talks, circulars and other means of mass 
publicity to get the message to the vot- 
ers. The personal touch was required. 

Mass Meetings 

An early step was the calling of mass 
meetings of the insurance workers in 
St. Louis, Kansas City, etc., so that they 
could be impressed with the seriousness 
of the situation. Henry Swift Ives, spe- 
cial counsel of the Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives, was brought 
to the state to deliver a series of ad- 
dresses. He got his message over in fine 
style—his address at Jefferson City m 
connection with the observance of Mis- 
souri Insurance Day being a notable 
example. : y 

That there was real need for education 
even among insurance workers was ear!y 
manifest. Perhaps this point is best por 
trayed by the story of a local agent ™ 
St. Louis whose name we will charitably 
refrain from using in this article. It 
happened in the early days of the cam 
paign, when things were warming up ae 
the committee sent out its first batch 0 
literature to the agents and insurance 
brokers. , 

A fellow insurance seller met this cha? 
and asked him what he proposed to 
about No. 4. ; 

“Well, I got a batch of campaign ma- 
terial from headquarters and of -_ 
I shall pass it out, perhaps, but frank y; 

Bill, no matter what happens on Novem 
ber 4 I will be able to hold on to my 
clients,” the agent replied. And perhap 
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he is still wondering why the other 
looked so shocked. 

However, it is indeed fortunate this 
sort of agent was not in the majority 
and very few in the entire state failed 
to recognize the danger and work against 
Proposition No. 4. 

Younger Executives Did Fine Work, Too 


It St. Louis the task of organizing the 
workers was assigned to the Great and 
Jovial Order of Cats Meow, an associa- 
tion composed largely of the younger ex- 
ecutives of the leading general insurance 
agencies. Individual members of the 
Cats Meow were assigned the task of be- 
ing organization chairmen in each of 
the twenty-eight wards of St. Louis and 
also in the leading communities of St. 
Louis County. In turn the ward chair- 
man named special ward committees and 
, the organization was carried down to 
precinct captains and polling place work- 
ers. In all, almost 2,500 men and women 
from the ranks of insurance company 
and agency employes worked on election 
day. At every one of the 670 polling 
places in St. Louis there were several and 
the same was true of practically all of 
the voting districts of St. Louis County. 

In Kansas City a similar army of 1,000 
workers was recruited under the leader- 
ship of Tom Ridge of the Ridge Insur- 
ance Agency, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Missouri Association of 
Insurance Agents, and Joe McGee of the 
Thomas McGee & Son Agency. 

The Field Men Did Their Share 

While the fire insurance rate litigation 
may have been a handicap in combating 
Proposition No. 4 there can be no criti- 
cism of the manner in which the field 
men of the fire insurance companies 
worked before and on election day. To 
them was assigned the task of perfect- 
ing the outstate organization, since they 
knew who were the livest agents and the 
ones most likely to work. They most 
certainly did their work well. 

In each of the 112 counties outside of 
the city of St. Louis, St. Louis and Jack- 
son counties the field men perfected lo- 
cal organizations to carry on the “Keep 
the State Out of Business” campaign. 
Prominent in this work were W. O. 
Woodsmall, state agent for the Fire As- 
sociation; Ray Smith, representative of 
the Aetna Fire group, and Otto A. Ram- 
seyer, state agent for the Insurance Co. 
of North America in the western half 
of Missouri. The field men saw to it 
that special reports came in from each 
county, so that any dangerous situation 
could be met immediately. 

But in the last analysis it was the 
workers in the ranks that carried the 
day. To them must be accorded the 
glory for rolling up a majority of more 
than 3 to 1 against Proposition No. 4. 
The fact that the state cast 100,000 more 
votes against Proposition No. 4 than op- 
posed any other proposition on the bal- 
lot indicates clearly how well the men 
and women of insurance did their work. 

Unofficial returns indicate that Propo- 
sition No. 4 lost every ward in St. Louis 
and Kansas City and probably every 
county in the state. 

Human Interest Stories 

The spirit of the workers is illustrated 
by two very human stories. One little 
lady who was working hard against the 
plan was stricken ill prior to election 
day and was taken to a hospital for an 
operation. Her first thought after she 
had recovered from the effects of the 
ether was to inquire the outcome of the 
voting on No. 4. On election day just a 
few minutes after the polls had opened 
a motherly woman appeared at a South 
St. Louis polling place to advise men 
and women how to vote against state- 
fund insurance. The ward chairman hap- 
pened along at that time and the woman 
demanded to know where the other 
workers against No. 4 in that precinct 
were. 

“I presume they are a trifle late,” the 
ward man replied. 

“Late! Why this is no time to be 
late. My daughter will lose her job if 
Proposition No. 4 carries. They shouldn’t 
be late. Their place is here now,” the 
woman answered. 


She was pleased when a few minutes 
later the other workers appeared. 

The election day organization of the 
insurance forces proved a revelation to 
the Republican and Democratic ma- 
chines. Many of the workers of the 
two political organizations quickly com- 
municated with their own headquarters 
to learn the meaning of the new army 
of precinct workers. Their earnestness 
greatly impressed even the most hard- 
boiled of the professional ward heelers. 

Allies 

But the story of the fight against 
Proposition No. 4 is not complete without 
paying proper tribute to the other or- 
ganizations that so well aided in winning 
the victory. The Associated Industries 
of Missouri, the Missouri Retail Mer- 
chants Association, the Missouri Medical 
Association, the Chambers of Commerce 
of St. Louis and Kansas City, and many 
other prominent trade and professional 
groups opposed Proposition No. 4 and 
did all they could to defeat it. A num- 
ber of prominent newspapers through 
their editorial and news columns also 
fought to keep the state out of business. 

And in conclusion it must be recog- 


nized that the national leaders of the 
casualty insurance business used wisdom 
when they permitted the men and wom- 
en of Missouri to plan and direct their 
own fight against Proposition No. 4. 
Many have since ventured the opinion 
that had the fire insurance interests used 
the same method instead of depending 
on big legal lights from outside they 
would not have been whipped so soundly 
in the now famous Missouri rate litiga- 
tion. 


An anti-climax to the election on No: * 


4 seems to prove this contention? When 
the National Council on Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance recently filed a 
new schedule of rates for 1931 that ap- 
parently increased the rates for 1931 
from 10 to 11% on Workmen’s Compen- 
sation insurance, a few days after the 
election a visit to Jefferson City by a 
delegation of prominent St. Louis and 
Kansas City agents quickly adjusted mat- 
ters. Man to man they talked the situa- 
tion over with Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Joseph B. Thompson and the com- 
panies wisely permitted the agents to ad- 
just matters to meet conditions in the 
state. 





Depositors’ Forgery Policies 


By N. EDWARD BARTLETT, 
Maryland Casualty 


Every manufacturing plant, retail 
store; in fact, everyone who has a 
checking account, is a prospect for De- 
positors’ Forgery policies. 

Agents should point out to their cli- 
ents that during slack times such as at 
present they should protect their work- 
ing capital. A loss today might put them 
out of business, while in prosperous 
times it would probably mean only a 
temporary inconvenience. It is not so 
easy to borrow money from the bank 
as it was, and many firms already have 
as many notes in their banks as the 
banks probably care to carry for them. 
Surely, no depositor would care to sue 
his bank under present conditions. Such 
action might terminate with it the credit 
which has, no doubt, taken years to 
build up. 

A Depositors’ Policy gives complete 
coverage on all outgoing instruments. It 
covers any check, draft or any other 
written promise, order or direction to 
pay a sum certain in money. It covers 
the forgery of the signature, raising of 
the amount, alteration of the payee’s 
name, date or number and the forgery 
of the signature of any endorser. This 
policy not only covers the assured, but 
also all of the banks in which the as- 
sured has an account. A splendid fea- 
ture of this policy is that it gives auto- 
matic restoration as to losses. It can 
be bought for a rate of $5 per thousand 
of liability; branch offices, $1 per thou- 
sand. Three year business is subject of 
a discount of 15%. In addition there is 
a discount of 10% for the use of a check- 
writer and 5% for the use of safety 
paper. 


So-called Safety Paper Checks and 
Checkwriters 


So-called Safety Paper Checks and 
Checkwriters, which imprint the amount 
into the check, are merely means of 
“protection.” The Depositors’ Forgery 
Policy does not attempt to protect—it 
reimburses. Ninety per cent of the 
losses last year were due to forgery of 
endorsements, which hazard could not 
be protected by either the use of Check- 
writers or Safety Paper,—but, the de- 
positors would be reimbursed if they car- 
ried the policy. 

Some checkwriter companies give a 
policy to the purchaser of their machine. 
These “free policies” do not ‘cover the 
forgery of the assured’s signature. They 
do not cover the forgery of the name 
of the payee as endorser. They do not 


cover the assured’s bank unless due dili- 
gence shall have been used by said bank 
in inspecting each check before pay- 
ment, and they never cover the bank on 
forgery of signature—our policy has no 
such condition, and, therefore, prevents 
this most fruitful cause of litigation be- 


. tween the assured and his bank. These 
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“free policies” require all checks to be 
written on a specified make of check- 
writer, which shall be “in good working 
order.” The policy only prohibits the 
use of lead pencil which is not indelible. 
It covers checks drawn against the as- 
sured (drafts). ; 
Annual Check Forgery Losses 

It is rather. difficult to determine the 
extent of the losses, but some authori- 
ties state that last year’s losses were 
well over $350,000,000, which, if the fig- 
ures are correct, would make Check In- 
surance a necessary part of any busi- 
ness man’s insurance acquisition cost. No 
longer is check insurance a side-line. 

The majority of check crooks operate 
in gangs, with about ten men to a gang. 
The head of each gang does the actual 
changing of the checks. He will place 
two or three of his men in the territory, 
where they will open bank accounts; 


for illustration, one of these men will 
go to New York and open an account 
under an assumed name, and will have 
forged credentials for reference. He 


may run that account as long as eight. 
months before the master-mind is ready 
In the meantime, the rest ‘ 


to use him. 
of the gang will be out stealing the 


mails in transit, and from these mails ° 


they secure the checks which are for- 
warded to the master-mind. He, in turn, 
will remove from the payee line the name 
that ‘ts on it, and put it on the name 
under which the crook in New York has 
been carrying his account. Then these 
checks will all be forwarded to the New 
York crook, who will draw his own 
checks against this account to Cash, se- 
curing the majority of his balance, and 
then get out of town. After these dif- 
ferent checks have been deposited, they 
are sent through the Clearing House, 
back to the banks upon which they are 
drawn, where they are handled by the 
clerical forces, afterwards being placed 
in their respective statements. ‘There- 
fore, no teller, or executive would see 
these checks. The first of the month 
the depositor calls for his statement, 
and finding his loss, makes a complaint 


to his bank, only to be told that the’ 


banks are liable only for the forgery 
of the depositors’ signatures, because 
when the depositor opened his account, 
that bank gave him cards upon which he 
signed all of the signatures which the 
bank is authorized to recognize on his 
checks; therefore, the bank is liable only 
for the forgery of his signature and if, 
(should it be a forgery of the maker's 
signature), when the forgery of the de- 
positors’ signature is compared with 
the signature cards, the forgery is so 
cleverly done that it appears to be gen- 
uine, then the bank could take the stand 
that they had used all due care, and the 
loss would fall upon the depositor. 


An Illustration 

In closing-a~-prospect for Depositors’ 
policy, I will take the following illus- 
tration. A concern has its main office 
in New York, with branch offices in Bal- 
timore and Boston, checks being issued 
from each office. At the main office, 
they carry accounts in three banks, 
under the same name. They should car- 
ry the same amount of insurance as their 
one largest average balance shows up to 
$100,000; because the first $100,000 is 
their greatest hazard. An assured can 
carry any size policy he desires, but it 
is highly desirable to cover as above 
illustrated, because the banks are liable 
for what they pay in excess of a de- 
positor’s .balance, and if the depositor 
will take care of .his balance, he will 
have practically 100% protection. Crooks 
are not looking for six or seven checks, 
only one check, therefore, it does not 
matter in what amount their checks are 
written. Once he secures the check, his 
point is, “how much can I get?” and their 
average bank balance is the hazard. Now 
then, if their one largest average bal- 
ance is $25,000, they should carry a pol- 
icy in the same amount, as this would 
cover them in as many banks as they 
bank in, on paper issued from their main: 
office, branch offices taking coverage ac- 
cording to such balances as they carry. 

Keep in mind that one of the main 
reasons that large concerns carry for- 


gery insurance is because they wish to’ 


eliminate the possibility of litigation with 
their banks. There are numerous cases 
of such litigation. 





HULL INSURANCE RULING 
The state of California is not author- 
ized to. carry hull insurance or protec- 
tive and indemnity insurance on a ship 
loaned to the state by the United States 
Navy for the purpose of conducting 4 
nautical school, the Attorney General, 
U. S. Webb, has held in an opinion to 

the State Nautical School. y 
Although the state is not authorized 
to insure its liability for injuries to em 
ployes of the state, such employes are 
entitled to the benefits of the workmen $s 
compensation laws, the state, as a self- 


insurer, paying benefits through the state. 


fund, it was ruled. 
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Letters From A Loss Department 


America Fore Agents Are Told Facts About Co-Insurance, Depreciation 
of Stocks, Loss Apportionment and Notice of Cancelation 


From a number of replies which the loss department of the America 
Fore companies has given to its agency corps in response to letters on sub- 
jects of interest to all producets of fire insurance The Eastern Underwriter 


prints four of the most interesting. 


They have to do with co-insurance, 


notice of cancelation, depreciation of stocks and apportionment of losses. 
The head of the America Fore’s loss department is Vernon Hall, secretary 


of the companies. 


Co-Insurance 

Answer to a query from the manager 
of a fire insurance company in the mid- 
dle west: 

“In the realm of physics I believe no 
suitable answer has ever been found to 
the time honored ‘query, ‘What happens 
when an irresistible force encounters an 
immovable object?’ Likewise, in our 
business, so far as I. know, there has 
never been a satisfactory solution of the 
problem which you present in your let- 
ter of October 14, wherein you refer 
to a specific case involving the applica- 
tion of co-insurance where a serious dis- 
crepancy exists between the actual cash 
value and the replacement value of real 
property. 

“In a case where the sale value of a 
building due to one cause or another is 
less than its sound value based upon 
replacement cost less physical deprecia- 
tion, underwriters may prevent moral 
hazard by accepting the marketable 
worth of the property for the purpose 
of computing the proper amount of cov- 
erage to allow under any given co-insur- 
ance clause; but when a partial loss oc- 
curs under these conditions the same 
degree of depreciation cannot be secured 
on the cost of repairs and the company 
will find itself paying for partial replace- 
ment at a rate totally out of proportion 
to the whole value on which the premium 
was collected. 


An Example 


“In the example which you cite the re- 
placement value of the building is $50,- 
000, while its sale value, after deducting 
the worth of the land, is only $30,000. 
It is insured for $25,000 under an 80% 
clause and has sustained a damage 
amounting to $10,000. I assume you mean 
by this that it will require $10,000 to re- 
Place the loss, and I think the compa- 
nies will be forced to allow that amount. 

so, they will be receiving a premium 
based upon a value of $30,000 and paying 
the loss on a value of approximately $50,- 
000, which of course defeats the whole 
Purpose of co-insurance; and I know of 
no way to prevent it. 

“The bad effects of this condition are 
modified to some extent in those states 
which make a differential in rate for 
the omission of the co-insurance clause; 
but I think the differential is generally 
much too small to accomplish the pur- 
Pose sought. If any real relief is to be 
found, it must be along the line of dif- 
ferentiating adequately between policies 
written with co-insurance* and those 
without—in other words, by adopting a 
fluctuating scale of differential rates suf- 
ciently elastic to meet the requirements 
m cases where such wide discrepancies 
€xist between replacement value and 
market value. For example, in the in- 
Stance which you cite, would not an in- 
Crease in the rate of approximately 40% 

ave permitted the company to accept 
the valuation of $30,000 without an un- 


The replies (written by Mr. Hall) follow: 


derwriting loss? : 
“T can think of no other way to solve 
the problem.” 





Depreciation of Stocks 


“Your letter, first addressed to the 
company in Atlanta regarding the proper 





VERNON HALL 


method of computing depreciation in con- 
nection with your fiscal inventory, has 
been forwarded to this office for reply. 

“There is no such thing as a fixed or 
universal rule of depreciation susceptible 
of application to any particular class or 
classes of merchandise under any par- 
ticular condition or set of conditions. 
There are certain stocks, as you know, 
which depreciate in value practically a 
hundred per cent. if carried over from 
one season to another, while other stocks 
are of such stable nature that they re- 
tain practically a fixed value (allowing 
only for shelf wear or physical depre- 
ciation) from year to year; and between 
these limits each merchant, knowing his 
own merchandise, his markets and his 
customers, must in large measure be the 
judge of the proper depreciation to apply 
to his stock. As you have suggested, 
varying degrees of depreciation will nat- 
urally apply to different grades and 
kinds of stock such as staples, seasonal 
goods and extreme styles. 

“You ask the specific question : ‘Should 
they (meaning staples, seasonal goods 
and extreme styles) be listed at cost 
price less the percentage of depreciation 
or at an arbitrary valuation?’ We think 
there is only one answer to this ques- 
tion. You must bear in mind the object 
of your inventory, which we assume is to 
list your goods at their actual cash or 
merchantable values; and in order to ac- 
complish that purpose—in other words, 


in order to determine what your mer- 
chandise is actually worth—your own 
judgment as experienced merchants must 
fix the depreciation applicable to each 
item or class of merchandise. Neither 
a flat percentage depreciation nor an ar- 
bans valuation can accomplish that 
end.” 





Apportionment of Loss 

“The two problems which you submit 
in your inquiry of November 8 seem to 
present essentially the same questions. 
In each case A and B own a building, 
or a section of a building jointly. In 
the first example A elects to carry in- 
surance of $5,000 on his undivided inter- 
est, while B procures a policy in another 
company for only $2,500. The building is 
damaged to the extent of $1,000. In the 
second example A protects his undivided 
interest by procuring a policy for $500, 
while B carries no insurance, and a loss 
amounting to $250 is sustained. The value 
of the building in neither case is impor- 
tant except as it may affect the appli- 
cation of co-insurance. 

I think the principle involved in both 


‘instances is the same, and I can find no 


decision which directly suggests a proper 
apportionment of the loss in either case. 
By analogy, however, the situation is on 
all fours with that developed by the de- 
struction of a party wall between two 
buildings where the owner of one is in- 
sured and the other is not. Under such 
conditions the courts have held that the 
insured owner may recover the entire 
loss (2 Woods on Fire Insurance, Sec- 
tion 55); or to put it another way, the 
insured joint owner of the party wall 
may recover his one-half interest in the 
value of the wall and for the injury to 
his easement in the other half. Nelson 
v. Continental Insurance Co., 182 Federal 
793; Citizens Insurance Company v. 
Lockridge et al, 116 S. W. 303 (Ken- 
tucky). Applying this analogy to the 
examples which you cite and considering 
the second example first, I think without 
a doubt the courts would require the ex- 
isting policy on A’s interest to pay the 
entire loss. To my mind the reasoning 
underlying these decisions is sound and 
I do not perceive how any other conclu- 
sion could be reached. Where two in- 
dividuals own undivided interests in the 
same property there is no definite line of 
demarcation between these interests. It 
cannot be said arbitrarily that one part 
of the building belongs to A and another 
to B. The whole damage must be re- 
paired if there is sufficient insurance, just 
as an entirely new party wall must be 
erected where only half of it is insured, 
even though the owner of the uninsured 
building derives a profit to which he is 
not entitled. In the case of two undi- 
vided interests, I think the obligation to 
exhaust the insurance of one owner for 
the benefit of both is even stronger than 
in the case of a party wall, where there 
is a distinct line of cleavage between 
the two interests. 
Adjoining Buildings’ Decision 

“The question of apportionment where 
A carries one amount of insurance and B 
another, is not quite so easily answered. 
The Court of Appeals of Kentucky has 
held that where adjoining buildings, di- 
vided by a party wall, are under a single 
ownership and each building is insured 
by a different company, each policy is 
liable for a damage to the partition wall 
in that proportion which its amount 
bears to the total insurance carried on 


both buildings. Central States Fire In- 
surance Company v. Jenkins, 295 S. W. 
855. The rule thus established suggests 
a pro rata division of the loss, just as if 
the two policies covered a single interest 
in the same building; and I am inclined 
to think that that is the proper rule. On 
the other hand, either of the policies, in 
the absence of the other, would be 
obliged to absorb the entire loss. Each 
really covers a separate, undivided one- 
half interest in the building. It is not 
difficult, therefore, to draw the conclu- 
sion that each should stand upon its own 
bottom and protect the interest which 
it was intended to protect. On that 
theory each would pay one-half of the 
loss. I am inclined to favor the other 
method, however, as it seems to be the 
fairer rule and, moreover, it is supported 
obliquely by at least one court of record. 

“For the sake of brevity I have ignored 
the feature of co-insurance, as I do not 
think it alters the situation. If the total 
insurance carried by both interests, or 
by either of them, is not sufficient to 
comply with co-insurance requirements, 
the joint owners must suffer the penalty. 
Unless a building so owned can be arbi- 
trarily divided for the purpose of deter- 
mining the extent of repairs necessary, it 
cannot properly be divided for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the amount of insur- 
ance required. In other words, if the 
whole building is considered in one case 
as a unit, it must be so treated in the 
other.” 





Notice of Cancelation Under 
Simple Loss Payable Clause 


“T have been asked to reply to your 
recent communication in which you in- 
quire whether in our opinion the payee 
under a simple Loss Payable Clause is 
entitled to only five days’ notice of can- 
celation the same as the assured, or to 
the usual ten days’ notice as required 
by the terms of the New York Standard 
Mortgagee Clause. 

“In view of the well settled rule that 
an ordinary Loss Payable Clause confers 
upon the beneficiary thereunder no rights 
or privileges superior to those enjoyed 
by the assured, it appears on the surface 
that the same restrictions which apply to 
the adjustment and payment of a loss 
should prevail in the matter of effecting 
a cancelation; on which assumption a 
loss payee must stand upon the same 
footing as the assured. In fact, there 
are some who advance the theory that 
legal cancelation of a policy as to the 
assured’s interest automatically termi- 
nates the right of a simple loss payee 
to claim under the contract and that it 
is unnecessary to serve any notice of can- 
celation upon such payee. 

Lines 108 to 112 

“T think, however, that a careful read- 
ing of\the standard policy at lines 108 
to 112, inclusive, impels a différent con- 
clusion. You will observe it is clearly 
stipulated in these lines that ‘if loss or 
damage is made payable, in whole or in 
part, to a mortgagee not named herein 
as the insured, this policy may be can- 
celed as to such interest by giving to 
such mortgagee a ten days’ written no- 
tice of cancelation. There is no am- 
biguity in this language. It provides only 
one method by which legal cancelation 
may be effected as to the interest of a 
mortgagee; and the holder of a mortgage 
is a ‘mortgagee’ none the less, regard- 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Agency Is Talk Of The Town 


W. Rogers Primm of Springfield, Mo. One of Country’s Most Ingenious 
Agents; His Office Furnished Like Home, His Diamond and Ruby 
Fountain Pen, His Orchid Automobile and His Hotel Breakfasts 

Keep Attention of Community Riveted 


What is W. Rogers Primm of Spring- 
field, Mo., going to do next in the way 
.of new sales ideas, advertising publicity, 
and keeping himself on the map? 

This is a question frequently heard 
among field men in Missouri where Mr. 
Primm’s activities have been attracting 
attention for some time. His latest stunt 
is a quarter-page ad in the papers of his 
town, Springfield, at the top of which 
is a picture of an automobile in front 
of a house, with Mr. Primm standing on 
the street by the side of the car and the 
following announcement: 

“A Lincoln automobile and chauffeur 
are at your call.” 


Everybody Knows Car by Sight 


This car is the best known automobile 
in Springfield because of the various 
homes and business places at which it 
calls and also because its vivid color has 
done nothing to detract attention from 
it. That color is orchid. Springfield, by 
the way, is a city of 60,000 people, and 
a stopping point for the aeroplanes run- 
ning from St. Louis to Oklahoma City 
and Dallas. 

The departments of the Primm agency 
are five: fidelity and casualty, health and 
accident, fire, group, life insurance, 
real estate and loan department.’ The 
advertisement, before mentioned, gives 
the names of each of the managers of 
the departments and some of the secre- 
taries or assistant secretaries, and at the 
bottom of the ad appears a picture of a 
two-story building on a prominent cor- 
ner, the entire second floor of which is 
occupied by the Primm agency. 

Another feature of the agency is a 
school it runs each morning from 8:30 
to 9:30 in the Primm Building where 
there is a blackboard and discussion as 
to-methods of selling and plans where- 
by agents may carry through on a defi- 
nite program. The agency has one de- 
partment which does nothing else but 
furnish prospects and is called the Pros- 
pect Service Bureau. 


Private Office Like Room in a Home 


The Primm insurance offices are way 
out of the ordinary in appearance. In 
brief, they look like something. A pic- 
ture of Mr. Primm’s private office is 
shown on this page. The picture on the 
wall is a painting of Mrs. Primm. A 
note of Spanish art is the prevailing dec- 
orative style with furniture, draperies 
and rugs. Mr. Primm believes that en- 
tering his office gives one the impression 
of going into an attractive living room 
in a fine home. This home atmosphere 
has been conducive to sales. 

W. Rogers Primm was graduated from 
Drury College, Springfield, Mo., in 1917 
with an A.B. degree, and took a post- 
graduate course at Columbia University, 
New York. He also studied at the Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research, New York 
City. In February, 1918, he entered the 
Army as a private. He became a cor- 
poral and then a lieutenant. 

He first attracted attention in high 
school where he was president of his 


class in 1913: upon graduation. He was 
editor-in-chief of the school publication 
and also became president of the student 
body senate in Drury College. : 

Upon his return from the Army he 
went into the insurance business, becom- 
ing a life insurance agent. In 1920-21 he 
taught life insurance salesmanship at 
Drury College, lecturing to a class of 
thirty students. His first important life 
insurance experience was as state man- 
ager for Iowa and Southwestern Missou- 
ri for an eastern company. In 1925 he 
was transferred as state manager for 
Florida at his request, moving with his 
family to Coral Gables where he directed 
the activities of his company until 1926. 
On October 5 of the same year he joined 
the American National of Galveston, 
Tex., and moved to Springfield, Mo. He 


No story of Mr. Primm could be writ- 
ten without saying something about his 
jeweled fountain pen. This was espe- 
cially manufactured for the Springfield 
agent. It has solid gold mountings and 
a cap set in diamonds, emeralds and ru- 
bies. It took ninety days to make the 
pen, being hand labor throughout. The 
barrel and cap were made of unbreak- 
able Pyralin secured from the du Pont 
Company. The material is called Persian 
Pearl and is a blending of wine red and 
jade green with a touch of mother of 
pearl. An edition of the Eversales house 
organ devoted an entire column to the 
Primm pen and how it was made. Natu- 
rally, that pen has caused something of 
a sensation in the luncheon clubs, such 
as Lion’s, Rotary, etc., where people es- 
pecially interested in salesmanship 








Office Looks Like Room in Home 








Office of W. Rogers Primm with painting of Mrs. Primm on Wall and Mr. Primm 
at Desk 


is now state manager of the Texas Pru- 
dential. In addition to his general agen- 
cy activities he is the publisher of a 
booklet, “Savings Deposited in Life In- 
surance,” now in its third edition. 


Monday Morning Breakfasts 


Mr. Primm believes in bringing his 
agency organization together at frequent 
intervals. For instance there is a break- 
fast held at the Kenwood Arms Hotel 
in Springfield every Monday morning at 
7 o'clock at which every agent has a 
standing invitation. The tables are beau- 
tifully decorated and Mr. Primm is as- 
sisted in these affairs by Mrs. Primm. 
These gatherings are not merely social 
functions, as questions are asked, ideas 
exchanged and experiences. in the field 
outlined. 


gather. The Primm clientele, of course, 
has also talked a lot about it. 

Mr. Primm is active in the American 
Legion, Chamber of Commerce and va- 
rious fraternities. 

The officers of W. Rogers Primm, Inc., 
in addition to the head of the agency, 
are E. C. Parmenter, vice-president and 
secretary; Elmer V. Eckles, treasurer; 
H. H. Webb, auditor, and F. M. Mc- 
David, general counsel. 

Mr. Parmenter is in charge of the fire 
and casualty department of the agency. 
He has one special agent assisting him 
in the city and he has had splendid ex- 
perience in life insurance and in other 
forms of insurance coverage. He has 
been in the insurance business for seven 
years. 

Mr. Eckles assists the heads of all de- 


partments and also assists Charles M. 
Streibich, manager of the accident and 
health department. Mr. Webb is a con- 
sulting accountant and assists the treas- 
urer in his accounting work. Mr. Mc- 
David is an outstanding lawyer in Mis- 
souri and is also a member of the board 
of directors. 


The manager of the real estate and 
loan department is W. A. Lacy. Ora A. 
Goodpaster is assistant manager. C. E. 
McCubbin is manager of the Prospect 
Bureau. He assists Mr. Primm in lining 
up prospects and new agents and in the 
handling and training of new men, lay- 
ing out their program of work, checking 
up on the calls they are making, etc. 
This he does by means of a daily con- 
tact report. 


The insurance agency represents a 
number of strong companies, including 
the United States Casualty, an officer of 
which called the attention of The East- 
ern Underwriter to the agency as one 
which is decidedly up and doing. 





Cars 
Advertise 
Agency 

Another insurance agency which is 
making good use of automobiles in ad- 
vertising itself is Jones & Wick, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. This agency has a number 
of coupes. In discussing the use of the 
cars G. H. Wick of Jones & Wick said 
to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“We have been in the insurance busi- 
ness a number of years and have studied 
the various means of advertising and 
believe that nothing attracts attention 
more than a nice new car properly let- 
tered. We took on the agency for the 
Continental Indemnity in August of this 
year and as the company was new to 
the public in Indiana we decided that 
these cars would get both our agency 
name and that of the company to the 
public in short order. 

“We believe in specializing in one class 
of insurance and in giving sole repre- 
sentation to one company, and our plan 
is working out in good shape. We park 
these cars in good parts of the city and 
make a personal contact with all car 
owners in the particular section we are 
working, leaving our literature and mak- 
ing mention of the cars, and we find 
that in most instances our prospects have 
seen the cars at some time. We have 
had a number of letters and phone calls 
from people who have noticed the cars 
and are satisfied that for the small cost 
of the lettering it has been money well 
spent.” 





PROFESSIONAL MEN 


“The Business of Being a Professional 
Insurance Man” is the title of a dialogue 
which was presented before the Dallas 
Rotary Club by Ray McDowell and Dr. 
Curtice Rosser on November 14. The 
talk involved the right of doctors and 
lawyers to assume to themselves the title 
of professional men. Mr. McDowell is m 
insurance production in Dallas. 
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Mental Stimulus In Current Books 


A Review of Some Business and Other Volumes of 1930, Including “The 
Marks of an Educated Man,” “The Art of Business Thinking” and 
“Business Biography of John Wanamaker.” 


So heavy is the avalanche of books 
flooding the market today that the man 
in business faces a formidable task se- 
lecting those most worthwhile to read 
during the hours which can be allotted. 
The numerous and diverse interests of 
modern life leave him little enough time 
to read a great number and it. naturally 
follows that those read should measure 
up to a certain degree of importance. 
True, the several book clubs launched 
during the past few years have some- 
what lightened selection difficulties, but 
their selections are not of specialized in- 
to solemn executives and other 
business people. 

As the situation exists at present most 
men, rather than worry about reading a 
book which is not available at the mo- 
ment, browse around their homes, pick 
up this or that magazine or book, read 
haphazardly a few snatches, and consider 
the time more or less wasted. A de- 
cided contrast to those others who have 
managed to develop some sort of se- 
lection system and who get both enjoy- 
ment and mental stimulation in their 
reading. 


terest 


A Lonsdale Comment 
A pertinent remark about reading was 
recently made by John G. Lonsdale, for- 
mer president of the American Bankers 
Association, who said: “Some _ individ- 
uals protest they have no time for read- 


ing, but to these I say ‘If you haven't 
time to read, you haven’t to succeed.’” 

In this article are suggested some 
of the business or biographical books 
of 1930 which seem to have considerable 
merit. Varied in subject, in composition, 
and in point of view, most of them will, 
at least, start the reader thinking. That 
requisite alone would seem to make them 
worthwhile. 


Not the least interesting of the vol- 
umes are those of biography. It is pret- 
ty difficult to keep track of the biog- 
raphies nowadays, so rapidly are they 
turned out, and it was inevitable that in 
the biographical flood the writers would 
turn from statesmen, soldiers, poets and 
other standbys to business men who are 
in the public eye. Thus, we have books 
on the lives of George Eastman, the 
Kodak king; Clarence W. Barron, the 
Wall Street journalist; J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, John Wanamaker and Henry Ford. 


“The Marks of an Educated Man” 


One of the most interesting of the cur- 
rent new books gives the observations of 
a lifetime of study by Albert Edward 
Wiggam, bearing the title, “The Marks 
of an Educated Man,” published by 
Bobbs-Merrill. The book is refreshing- 
ly non-technical. Mr. Wiggam answers 
many questions which confront most 
men and offers practical solutions. Here 
are a few of the earmarks of an edu- 
cated man as seen by this writer: 

He cultivates an open mind; always 
listens to the man who knows; never 
laughs at new ideas; knows the secret 
of getting along with other people; 


knows as a man thinketh so is he; can- 


_not be sold magic; links himself with 


a great cause; builds an ambition picture 
to fit his abilities; keeps busy at his 
highest natural level; never loses faith 
in the man he might have been; and 
knows it is never too late to learn. 


A Study of the Executive Mind 


A current book which offers valuable 
tips for business executives has been 
written by H. G. Schnackel and is called 
“The Art of Business Thinking,” pub- 
lished by Wiley. It is a study of how 
the executive mind works, and takes up 
in detail such ideas as a prerequisite for 
efficient mental functioning, executive 
qualifications necessary for approaching 
business problems and _ fundamentals 
necessary for conducting inquiries into 
business problems. 

Here are two_ typical 
Schnackel’s philosophy: 

“In order to steer himself out of the 
rut of ordinary mental activity and 
reach the highest plane of greatest men- 
tal efficiency, the executive must first 
of all be willing to face facts squarely, 
whatever the consequences to his good 
opinion of himself.” 

“Singleness of purpose and undeviating 
adherence to the desired line of proced- 
ure, once it has been decided upon, will 
result in the development of a mental 
control that will permit an executive to 
direct his activities at will unaffected by 
distracting influences.” 


samples of 


America’s History Since 1914 


A clear-cut picture of America since 
1914 is printed in a new Macmillan book, 


“The Great Crusade and After,” by Pres- 
ton W. Slosson. The writer brings out 
how the war and its aftermath have af- 
fected present day living. To this end 
he treats graphically such diverse mani- 
festations of the American spirit as the 
nervous controversy before our entrance 
into the war, the experiment of prohi- 
bition, Coolidge prosperity, the business 
of sport, the saga of the motor car, the 
mind of the nation, and various other 
developments of the present age. 


Professor Slosson reviews the present 
generation’s activities as he believes the 
future generations will see them. His 
chapter on “The Cult of Nationalism” is 
interesting. Speaking as one of a forth- 
coming age he says of our time: 


“The outstanding spiritual phenome- 
non of the times was the remarkable in- 
tensification of nationalism. By one de- 
cision this generation closed the door to 
most European and all Asiatic labor. By 
another the American people placed 
themselves outside all international 
unions for world peace. But the same 
spirit showed itself in humbler forms 
as well, in a dramatic revival of na- 
tivism, in an aggressive watchfulness 
against unconventional political doctrines, 
in an exaltation of the virtues of the 
‘Nordic’ race, in an extraordinary re- 
vival of popular interest in American 
history, and, in general, in a glorifica- 
tion of 100% Americanism.” 

The writer looks at the American 
scene with an observing eye. He chron- 
icles the absurdities and extravagances of 
the young country, but also tells of the 
contributions and compensating features. 
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His resumé is, therefore, comprehensive 
and written with considerable balance. 
“What a Master Salesman Should Know” 

“What a Master Salesman Should 
Know” is the provocating title of a com- 
paratively short but effective book writ- 
ten by L. L. Montgomery. His mes- 
sage is the result of twenty years’ ex- 
perience in the field of selling and the 
reader feels constantly that the writer 
knows what he is talking about and is 
not just reiterating a lot of sales phi- 
losophy. The book is published by 
Forbes. It is Montgomery’s opinion that 
salesmen need mental stimulation out- 
side of their business and that the more 
of it they get the better they will be 
in their business. 

The writer brings out that a salesman 
should sell a line in which he has an 
aptitude for handling, that he should fol- 
low his own inclinations only by selling 
that in which he has a personal interest 
if he hopes to reach the heights. A 
salesman’s problem in the first place then 
is to discover what that line is and then 
to act upon it. This importance of har- 
mony is stressed by the writer. He goes 
on to say: “ 

“This harmony, springing as it does 
from inward truth and conviction, and 
from a feeling of having the right goods 
to sell, gives a quality to the whole op- 
eration of selling about which there can 
be no mistake. Such salesmen radiate 
sales. They do not merely talk. They 
vibrate. The professional tone is ab- 
sent; there is no reciting from memory, 
no formal statements, no reeling off fig- 
ures, but a friendly, natural and su- 
premely confident delineation of a buy- 
ing opportunity. The salesman’s reason- 
ing is convincing and persuasive, and it 
is so closely supported by facts that ex- 
aggeration is out of the question. 

“His sincerity shines out through his 
exterior. He is revealed as a realist— 
a man who believes and would like you 
to believe with him.” 

A master salesman knows three meth- 
ods of closing a sale, according to Mont- 
gomery. He watches outward signs, or 
will follow his “feelings,” or -will close 
without regard to either signs or feel- 
ings. 

How to Create Understanding 


The importance of a salesman’s read- 
ing worthwhile books on diversified sub- 
jects is continually stressed. Montgom- 
ery advises reading on economics, poli- 
tics, biography, and on all manner of 
subjects, occasionally being sure to read 
something with which one heartily dis- 
agrees. 

“All of which advice is to get you to 
think broadly and deeply too, about men 
and women. For you have to deal with 
men and women and you cannot pos- 
sibly be a master salesman till you un- 
derstand the feelings, ideas, prejudices 
and traditions, the whole complex of 
mixed-up blind impulses and instincts 
which make men and women do the 
things they do and prevent them from 
doing things often equally beneficial and 
sometimes more so. 

“If the habit of study becomes firmly 
fixed in your mind there will be a con- 
Stant desire for further information. It 
is this constant freshening of the mind 
which keeps a man able to grasp and 
solve complex business problems. 

“The great salesmen have never been 
great talkers. They know their subject 
thoroughly and so can tell the story in 
the smallest possible number of words. 
They rely on demonstration, on their un- 
derstanding of the probable actions of 
the prospect’s mind and on carefully 
Seizing the moment to close.” 

The Consumer Controls - 


The theory that “the consumer con- 
trols the sale” is stressed by Archibald 
“Ml. Crossley in his new book, “Watch 
Your Selling Dollar,” also a Forbes book. 

€ emphasizes throughout, the impor- 
tance of the purchaser’s viewpoint rather 
than that of the seller. He also gives 
Pertinent information how marketing re- 
Search should be carried on. 

_The writer avers’ that the six rela- 
tive pronouns when applied to the con- 


sumer contain the essence of marketing 
research: “Exactly who are all your con- 
sumers? Where do they live and when 
do they buy? Why do they buy this or 
that product? What do they buy, and 
when, and how? 

Here are some of Mr. Crossley’s in- 
teresting comments: “Perhaps it is true 
that American business men are better 
guided than those of any other nation 
and yet comparatively few American ex- 
ecutives steer by compass from one point 
to the next. Their single aim is greater 
profits which somehow are expected to 
come as a result of greater volume. Dol- 
lars are most important, then reputation, 
and finally stability. But stability makes 
both dollars and reputation. 

“Business needs a course to follow, 
straight on the line of profitable prog- 
ress. On thorough production it is fol- 
lowing the line fairly closely. Thorough 
distribution it is not. And the course of 
consumption is poorly charted. There is 
a course to follow and it is very definite, 
not general. The general: purpose is to 
build stability so that through it can 
come reputation and the greatest pos- 
sible aggregate net profit. 


Looking for “Low-spots” 


“The method is looking for low-spots, 
and means of overcoming them. One of 
these is the unprofitable customer. He 
may be unprofitable because of small 
orders, tardiness in paying his account, 
in selection of commodities which do not 
yield a sufficient return.” 

The writer wants to know if sales- 
men are certain they are developing fully 
and efficiently every phase of their mar- 
kets? Are they considering—what age 
class can be developed, which sex, which 
season, what income class, what part of 
the country, what size of city, and what 
unrealized opportunities exist in bulk 
consumption. He discusses in detail 
such low spots as seasonal fluctuations, 
weather conditions, territorial differ- 
ences. He brings out that the younger 
generation is coming to be a better mar- 
ket than ever, that there is here a gen- 
erally higher purchasine level. This gen- 
eration is more widely educated and 
traveled than their elders were, so their 
attitude toward purchases is entirely dif- 
ferent from their elders. It is apt to 
be easier to sell them; they have a more 
progressive attitude and moreover are at 
the beginning of their plans and ambi- 
tions, buying homes, making business 
starts, etc. 

A survey made by “Time” magazine, 
says the writer, shows that the percen- 
tage of executives in the age group 
twenty-five to forty-five is nearly the 


same as that in the forty-six to sixty- 
five group. The “Nation’s Business” 
Rochester Economic Survey indicates, 
however, that purchasing power increas- 
es with maturity. It is shown by the 
trend of coverage in each financial class. 

“Competition is making things a bit 
more difficult today,” continues the 
writer. “Not the competition of more 
firms and not necessarily competition of 
greater resources. The real competi- 
tion is among those who know their 
markets and how to reach them and 
those who do not. 

“Leaders are leaders because they sat- 
isfy consumer demand.” 


A Reading of Biography 


The reading of biographies of men and 
women who have accomplished things 
in life never fails to be stimulating. This 
type of book continues to grow in popu- 
larity from year to year. 

“The Business Biography of John 
Wanamaker, Founder and _ Builder,” 
(Macmillan) by Joseph H. Appel, con- 
tains plenty of inspiration and sound 
business advice. It tells the story of an 
indefatigable worker with high ideals 
and an ardent religious temperament. 
In the decade between 1912-1922 when 
“America’s Merchant Pioneer” was be- 
tween the ages of seventy-four and 
eighty-four he was still working with 
prodigious and creative energy. During 
this time he wrote more than 5,000 busi- 
ness editorials, 4,000 of which have ap- 
peared in his advertising, in which he 
summed up his philosophy of business 
and of life. The author remarks: 

“Had John Wanamaker made no other 
contribution to the commercial, patriotic 
and spiritual progress of his generation, 
his writings in themselves would be an 
enduring monument. They are more 
than literature: they are life.” 

Here is a little of the merchant’s wis- 
dom: 

John Wanamaker Philosophy 

The interests of work-givers and work- 
doers are indissolubly bound together. 

Tell your story and quit. 

Courtesy is a coin that we can never 
have too much of nor ever be stingy 
with. 

Hardly any business man is half what 
he might be. 

When the heart and head go together, 
few mistakes are made. 

Success is not a hapvhazard affair. 

Labor of some kind is a necessity for 
well-being for every human being. 

There is altogether too much talk 
about the contrast between practical man 
and the idealist. It is not only the young 
that undertake to abide by their ideals, 


but the’ great artists, great writers, great 
teachers, great statesmen, the great bus- 
iness men. The ideal is the mind’s pic- 
ture of the thing that ought to be done. 
The most practical men that I have ever 
known in business were the most enthu- 
Siastic idealists. 


George Eastman’s Belief: “The Cup 
Is Never Full” 


Carl W. Ackerman’s biography of 
George Eastman (Houghton- Mifflin) 
brings out the story of many qualities 
that mean American success. When East- 
man was seventy-four years old in 1928 
he did an extraordinary thing: trans- 
ferred the management of his business 
to his successors and had distributed the 
bulk of his fortune to educational institu- 
tions and employes. Although he had 
attained a somewhat detached position 
in respect to human affairs he was still 
actively engaged in other pursuits, main- 
ly advancing the movement to bring 


- about an international fixed calendar and 


in the founding of a dental dispensary in 
London and a professorship at Oxford. 

The public does not know a lot about 
George Eastman for the simple reason 
that he is extremely reticent when it 
comes to talking about himself. His pub- 
lished interviews have been few and far 
between and while his friends have noted 
the great number of things which he has 
managed to accomplish during his life- 
time the public in general is not in- 
formed. Many years ago Mr. Eastman 
did grant an interview to “The Ameri- 
can Magazine.” It contained some of the 
Eastman philosophy. A few extracts 
follow: 

“We never reach the end of anything. 
You may seem to have all the misfor- 
tunes in the world. You may think that 
everything has happened to you that can 
happen. Or, you may think you have 
reached perfection—the end of the jour- 
ney. 
_ “But I hold that the man who says he 
is ‘down and out’ is expressing the same 
sentiment as the man who says ‘I have 
attained success.’ The mental approach 
is identical. There is always something 
more that may happen, fortunate or un- 
fortunate. Neither cup is ever quite full. 

“The saving grace is that if one recog- 
nizes that misfortunes are only marks 
as on a thermometer, this one will know 
that, while the mercury can keep going 
down it can just as easily go up. 

“It is the same with success. The 
man who thinks he has done everything 
he can do has merely stopped thinking. 
He is what might be called ‘up and out.’ 
And excepting that he has more money 
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Breaking Records Despite Depression 


Actual Cases Of How Casualty Agencies Have Gone Ahead This Year 
Prove That Business Setbacks and Market Upheavals Do Not Hinder 
Progress Of Producers Who Have the Will To Get Out and Make New Sales 


The question is being asked frequent- 
ly today, “How well have the insurance 
producers of the country measured up 
to the challenge of 1930, a year of busi- 
ness set-backs and depression following 
the stock market upheaval of last fall? 
By and large the answer to such a ques- 
tion rests with the producer himself. His 
ability to get out and rustle up the busi- 
ness, create new needs for insurance pro- 
tection, maintain the right mental atti- 
tude, and show constant ingenuity in 
making new sales, will determine wheth- 
er or not his production record at the 
close of the year will surpass that of 
1929. 

It is to the everlasting credit of many 
producers of fire and casualty lines that 
they have not allowed themselves to fall 
victims to the pessimist’s cry of “We’re 
in for it now. Things are going from 
bad to worse.” From Portland, Ore., 
comes the news that a young accident in- 
surance agent, Jacie Neer, has broken 
all records in the writing of 150 appli- 
cations in 150 consecutive days and is 
still going strong. Swinging across the 
country to Hartford we learn of an agen- 
cy office which has shown at least 60% 
gain in volume so far this year; an- 
other office in Dallas points to a 32% 
jump in casualty production while the 
progressive firm of A. W. Marshall & 
Co., of Newark, N. J., points to a 15% 
increase in volume. 

Those of you on the production firing 
line know only too well that such rec- 
ords could not have been made without 
organized effort in presenting practical 
sales arguments to prospects who have 
been and are still in a retrenching mood. 
Agents who have been content to sit 
back and wait for the business to come 
in have simply fallen behind in the race. 
While such agents have busied them- 
selves only with the routine duties 
which arise during the day, answering 
the morning’s mail and incoming tele- 
phone calls, the alert salesmen have 
been out making calls and lining up new 
accounts in a definite and orderly fash- 
10n. 


A. W. Marshall—Successful Specialist 


Take the case of that Newark agency 
which has shown a 15% increase so far 
this year. Headed by A. W. Marshall, 
30-year old producer of the vigorous 
type, this office in seven years’ time has 
grown from desk room space in a law- 
yer’s office to a modern, hustling agen- 
cy with headquarters on the street floor 
of 31 Clinton street in the heart of New- 
ark’s insurance district. Its production 
this year will be well over a quarter of 
a million, according to Mr. Marshall, 
with a 65% concentration in automobile 
lines. 

Perhaps the answer to his success is 
found in the fact that Marshall has made 
a specialty of automobile business. Do- 
ing lots of cold canvassing among motor 
car dealers in a territory embracing the 
counties of Essex, Morris and Union, he 


now handles the business of more than 
a hundred dealers. And due to the con- 
tacts he has made in handling their di- 
rect business they are increasingly rec- 
ommending A. W. Marshall & Co. to 
their customers. In other words, it is an 
endless chain proposition. 

With all due respect to direct mail 
campaigns and personal letters soliciting 
accounts Marshall has not found them 
effective in the actual landing of clients. 
He does, however, run ads in the New- 
ark daily papers, a good example being 
the large space he took when the New 





A. W. MARSHALL 


Jersey financial responsibility law was 
passed and which brought him a good 
return. 

His plan of attack is to get a list of 
names from the telephone book or city 
directory and see all of them person- 
ally. He keeps calling on them until 
he is flatly turned down or receives their 
business. Testimonial letters from pleased 
customers, he finds, have been helpful 
in securing new accounts. Incidentally, 
he has never lost a major account in his 
seven years of business. Marshall is out 
of the office practically all day showing 
up around four o’clock in the afternoon 
to sign his mail and line up the next 
day’s calls. It was at this hour that The 
Eastern Underwriter reporter found him. 


Contacts With Finance Companies 


Asked about his reasons for specializ- 
ing on a particular line Marshall said: 
“The insurance business has so many 
ramifications these days that in order to 
take care of the insured’s interests prop- 
erly I believe it is necessary for an 
agency to specialize on one or two lines, 
and then, as its business grows, to ex- 
tend gradually into other lines each un- 
der the supervision of specialists in their 
particular fields. 

“As time goes on we will augment our 
agency by a life and accident and health 
department; then fire insurance and 
bonding departments, including also an 
engineer for fire insurance schedule 
work. But for the present we will con- 
centrate on automobile production and 
inland marine, a line which we have re- 
cently added and which is being favor- 
ably received by our clients.” 

A considerable volume of fire and 


theft business is written by the Marshall 
agency. Several pleasant contacts are 
maintained with local finance companies. 
The - individual car premiums are size- 
able. The firm does its own underwrit- 
ing, adjusts its own claims, and in addi- 
tion to several outside salesmen has at 
least 150 sub-agents in New Jersey ter- 
ritory, also maintaining a New York 
binding office for fire lines on William 
Street. 


Also Heads Woodward & Williamson 


One of the interesting aspects of Mar- 
shall’s career is that he comes of a fine 
old insurance family, his father, Herbert 
Marshall. having been connected with 
the Fidelity & Casualty for seventeen 
years as an accident and health adjustor 
and later as head of the accident and 
health department for the old Casualty 
Co. of America which he left to estab- 





JACIE NEER 


lish the agency of Marshall & Phillips. 
Young Marshall’s grandfather, J. A. 
Aymar Williamson, was the founder of 
the 6l-year old firm of Woodward & 
Williamson of Jersey City. 

Before forming A. W. Marshall & Co. 
Marshall spent two years in the Jersey 
City agency learning the business under 
the guidance of his uncle, G. Danforth 
Williamson, who passed away a few 
months ago. Since then Marshall has 
assumed the presidency of Woodward & 
Williamson in addition to the responsi- 
bility of his Newark agency, and its 1930 
premiums are far in excess of last year’s 
volume. He was twenty-three years old 
when he went into business for himself. 

Marshall’s views on companv repre- 
sentation are refreshing in that he is not 
interested in affiliating with any but the 
best and he will not sacrifice a good com- 
pany for a higher commission arrange- 
ment offered by another. At the present 
time he represents the Standard Surety 
& Casualty as general agents for Morris, 
Union and Essex counties, the Preferred 
Accident; Camden Fire, American Home, 
Scottish Union and Universal for inland 
marine, and the Commonwealth, Frank- 


lin National, Peoples National, Scottish 
Union, United Firemans and Norwich 
Union for fire lines. 


Jacie Neer’s Unusual Record 


Let’s turn now to that outstanding rec- 
ord of 150 accident policies written in 
150 consecutive days by Jacie Neer, who 
is connected with the Phil Grossmayer 
Co., general agents of the Travelers in 
Portland. Lest there be misunderstand- 
ing that it was merely an endurance 
stunt—that the business was carelessly 
written under high pressure—Mr. Neer 
has pointed out to The Eastern Under- 
writer that every policy was written on 
its own merits and he was careful not 
to advise each applicant that his appli- 
cation was to be a stepping stone. 

Last May Neer set the goal for him- 
self of getting at least one new appli- 
cation a day. Seldom making more than 
five calls daily and usually not more 
than one or two, he has maintained his 
consecutive production record in the face 
of buyer’s inertia and a hundred and 
one different excuses that prospects fling 
at accident insurance agents. His ob- 
servation has been that the most satis- 
factory and permanent sales were ob- 
tained with minimum effort and a no- 
ticeable lack of sales resistance. This 
seems hard to believe, doesn’t it? Neer, 
however, has discovered the secret, one 
difficult to explain and elusive when 
needed, and that is to keep an equilib- 
rium of mind and perfect self-control 
when discussing a proposal. 

Here is his own size-up of the record 
as expressed in a letter to The Eastern 
Underwriter: 

“Since hearing from you I have given 
the matter considerable thought with re- 
gards to what I might tell you about 
it. To put the matter in its proper per- 
spective I might say that the only dif- 
ference between my record of 150 con- 
secutive days of production and that of 
a great many other agents throughout 
the country is that I continued from one 
day to the next without allowing the 
continuity to be broken, while I pre- 
sume the others merely produced as oc- 
casion permitted. : 

“T can see nothing about any indi- 
vidual sale that is outstanding or dif- 
ferent from those made by other acci- 
dent insurance representatives. It was 
only that I had determined in advance 
to let nothing interfere with my secur- 


. ing at least one new and acceptable ap- 


plication on each day of the week dur- 
ing the 150 day period which extended 
from May and through September of 
this year. 


Self Control Most Valuable Asset 


“It is true that during that time there 
were several opportunities to let my pro 
duction slip for a day and thus relieve 
me of the self-imposed obligation to con 
tinue, but always at the last minute ! 
gathered sufficient reserve energy to gt! 
the necessary application. As a resull 
it became increasingly difficult to dis- 
continue because each day brought m 
néarer my goal and consequently I ha 
more to lose. by allowing miyself to fal 
The mental strain increased and 6& 
creased daily according to how wel 
was able to maintain my poise. | fou 
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Chauncey Miller Reads Iwo Newspapers— 
And Here Are Leads He Found > 


By CHAUNCEY S. S. MILLER, 
Advertising Manager, North British @ Mercantile 


In these days of voluminous newspa- 
pers, particularly those produced in the 
larger cities, the characteristic tendency 
of our people to “hit the high spots,” 
“skim off the cream,” and discard the 
publication after hasty perusal mornings, 
evenings, and even on Sunday becomes 
more and more obvious to the “man in 
the street.” 


Exchange editors, as those men de- 
tailed to ‘glean everything worthwhile 
from daily, weekly and monthly publi- 
cations are called, usually have “to go 
over” from sixty to one hundred news- 
papers, weeklies and monthlies every 
day. Practice makes them expert in 
gleaning the wheat from the mountains 
of chaff, so that their editorial chiefs 
have placed at their disposal every 
twenty-four hours news “beats,” worth- 
while special articles, tips on expected 
news, deadiy parallels of competitors’ ac- 
counts pasted alongside the editor’s own 
product, etc., etc. 


Big Influence to News Column 


Everybody interested in the stock, 
curb or bond market “reads” the daily 
good and bad news sedulously. But ac- 
tually his eye runs down the column to 
American T. & T., City Service, Con. 
Gas, Kennecott Copper, Northern Pa- 
cific, Packard Motor, U. S. Steel, and 
whatnot. The time-table searcher for 
information about arrivals and depar- 
tures of trains skims through the tabu- 
lated mass of numerals for his objective 
point. 

When Horace Greeley, Henry J. Ray- 
mond and “Marse” Henry Watterson 
dominated the daily accounts of men and 
things and wielded political influence 
readers did not say, “The New York 
Tribune,” “The New York Times” or 
the “The Louisville Courier-Journal” 
says; but “Horace Greeley says,” “Henry 
J. Raymond says,” “Henry Watterson 
says”’—thus and so. The anonymity of 
the opinions presented on the editorial 
page and the dearth of journalistic giants 
has made that space of negligible inter- 
est—flat, stale and unprofitable. Indeed, 
many of us feel that reading it is the 
only sure cure for insomnia. 

The news columns, however, are hum- 
mocky with business “hunches.” Expe- 
rience shows that the alert minded and 
well grounded solicitor of fire insurance 
and all its present kindred property in- 
demnity covers and the casualty and 
surety producer with many scores of 
forms of protection at his disposal “gets 
the jump” on duller competitors if he 
scans his own local newspapers vigilant- 
ly with eyes wide open for business. 

The new high-school building, the ex- 
tension to the poor-house—(more immi- 
nent today than ever) the four-story 
brick mercantile “block” being put up 
by our esteemed fellow-townsman, Mr. 
Scadds, the multitudinous atomic goif 
courses, are so obvious that the prospec- 
tive policyholders: hold daily receptions 


crowded with fire, casualty and surety 
company solicitors. 

When the Immaculate Cleaning & 
Dyeing Establishment has a _ blow-up 
through the explosion of receptacles con- 
taining chemicals it gets on the front 
page of the “Daily Dazzler” and all the 
fire insurance men in town haunt the 
neighborhood of the “Immaculate” estab- 
lishment, striking when “the iron is hot” 
or the torn tanks still glow dimly. 

The Less Obvious Hunches 


But the 1930-31 model agent snips, 


CHAUNCEY S. S. MILLER 


classifies and routes all the less obvious 
“hunches” offered by the “Daily Dazz- 
ler.” 

I have before me, for example, the 
“Utica, N. Y., Observer-Dispatch” of No- 
vember 16. On page 2 is a spread an- 
nouncing the formal opening of a large 
restaurant on Bleecker street with many 
private dining-rooms and annexes of one 
sort or another that serves not only food 
but insurance notice of the need for em- 
ployer’s liability, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, public liability, explosion, cashiers’ 
bonds, fire insurance, rent and/or rental 
value, business interruption protection, 
and several other kinds of insurance. 

Three columns to the right on the 
same page is the announcement of the 
annual bazaar of St. James Church, ten 
days hence, when a very large attend- 
ance is expected because there will be a 
big card party and the public supper is 
to be unusually elaborate. The sand- 
wiches, ice cream and cake, bought in 
advance, will be almost a total loss if 
rain or bad weather conditions reduce 
the attendance. Rain insurance is inex- 
pensive and will make the good folks of 
St. James Church easier in mind and 
less lean in finances, come what may 
weatherwise. 

More Than One Risk in a Wedding 

Three inches south of this “lead” is 
the announcement of the wedding of Lt. 
Hamilton to Miss Ruth Kutcher two 
weeks hence. The bride and “gloom” 
will start on their honeymoon with wads 
of new wearables almost certainly un- 
insured unless Mr. Solicitor Brighteyes 
has called on the bride-to-be’s parents 
and told them that it would be tough on 





the bridegroom to have to buy an en- 
tirely new trousseau if the happy couple 
suffer luggage losses while away. The 
young couple are bound to go some- 
where, somehow. Unless they revert to 
cave days when Jupiter Pliuvius was the 
head of the “fire” department service 
they need household furniture and fix- 
tures fire insurance (and building insur- 
ance, if they are going to own the prop- 
erty they will occupy) and certainly rent 
and/or rental value insurance and burg- 
lary insurance and disability insurance 
and probably automobile insurance, all 
of which almost certainly hasn’t been 
sold to the young bride-to-be nor to 
friend-hugband about to set up an estab- 
lishment. 


Five inches to the south of the wed- 
‘ding announcement we read that “work- 
men in the employ of the Utica Gas and 
Electric Company in dynamiting a large 
elm tree stump in front of the residence 
of Mrs. Peter McCabe, Franklin avenue, 
blew up the large plate glass display 
windows in the Paddock Motor Car Co. 
sales rooms across the way.” Was there 
or wasn’t there explosion insurance and 
plate glass insurance? 

The following eight lines tell of the 
fire department being called to the home 
of Alexander Reise, Sanford avenue, 
when a heating boiler exploded and you 
can guess the consequences! Was there 


or wasn’t there insurance on the prop- 
erty? 


Protection for Traveling 


Four inches further south in the same 
column we read that Mr. and Mrs. 
George Fretts of Utica street are leav- 
ing soon for Florida where they will 
spend several months. Also, Mr. and 
Mrs. Everett Clark, who have been vis- 
iting at the home of her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. William Lewis on William 
street, will soon go to Phoenix, Arizona, 
to spend the winter. It’s about 98 to 2 
that no personal effects world-wide, all 
risks insurance has yet been explained 
to nor provided for these travelers. 

Eight lines below we learn that Dr. 
William A. Jones of Marvin street, who 
has been confined to his home by illness 
for the past ten days, is again able to 
resume his practice. It’s about 8 to 20 
that he never was sold any disability 
insurance, and physicians and surgeons 
ought to know something about the cost 
of accidents and illnesses, particularly 
when their secretaries are sending bills 
to their patients. 


Turning to page 6 we read that a 
trolley car pushed an automobile into 
the Empire Block, killing Arthur E. Hall 
and doing damage all around and vari- 
ously. The several opportunities for 
selling covers in and around this con- 
gested point are obvious. 

Below in the same column we read 
that Mr. and Mrs. William Hale of 
Westernville have just moved into the 
Barker Apartments in Utica. It’s about 
seven to one that they haven’t any burg- 
lary insurance and have never been ad- 
vised to look out for the slick city 
apartment-house sneak-thief and the nu- 
a increasing Burglars’ Brother- 

ood. 

Three columns to the east we read of 
Mrs. Le Roy Wetmore having had’ her 
right arm amputated following the upset 
of her automobile. The car turned over 
three times, crashed in its top, tore off 
the running-board on both sides, fend- 


ers, lamps and shattered window glass. 
“The windshield being of unbreakable 
glass was not broken!” The liability to 
the injured guest-passengers may be pre- 
sented in court and the physical discom- 
forts suffered by Mr. and Mrs. Wetmore 
may be accentuated by an operation on 
their pocketbooks, unless there was 
proper insurance protection provided by 
some agent. If there was, everybody in 
the neighborhood who saw and _ then 
read of this almost everyday occurrence 
is ripe for solicitation for needed covers. 


Even Explorers Need Insurance 


Turning to page 8 we read that two 
explorers, bound for a four months’ stay 
in the Andes Mountains, are visiting 
Utica folks. It’s about seven to three 
that they have never thought of insur- 
ing their expensive equipment nor their 
own personal effects nor their liability 
to accidents and illness; but there is yet 
time to solicit them, because they are 
not going to start for two weeks. 

In the last column, southeast, we read 
of marriage licenses being issued by the 
City Clerk to Alberta McCarron and 
Leslie Parker of the State School, and 
to William Williams and Miss Lily Kop- 
per who are to be married a week hence. 
The odds are seventeen to one that they 
do not know that they need personal 
effects cover, life insurance, household 
furniture and fixtures, and other things. 

Turning to the front page of the Sec- 
ond Section of the same paper we read 
that a million dollar Spring road _pro- 
gram is planned for the district and that 
sewer construction contracts are about 
to be let for many hundreds of thov- 
sands of dollars. The opportunities to 
write contractor’s bonds are staring 
every agent in the face. 


Four columns to the right is another 
list of contracts made for local building 
projects involving an expenditure of ap- 
proximately $350,000. 


No Trouble to Find Leads 


_The Society, Home Section and Spe- 

cial Features section of the same issue 
give seven prospective wedding an- 
nouncements, two jewelry ~robberies, 4 
new country club building to be erected, 
three recently completed homes offered 
(one about to be occupied by Mr. Frank 
J. Yakey) and sixteen othr similar 
“leads.” 

Turning from Utica to Wichita, Kan. 
page one of the Market Section of the 
“Sun-Eagle” of the same date announces 
the beginning of a 1,350 mile gasoline 
conduit from Wichita to the Great Lakes 
Pipe Line. ‘There are rich insurance 
pickings in that, and without going into 
other details this same issue of the 
“Wichita Sun-Eagle” fairly bristles with 
pointers for the up-to-date insurance $0- 
licitor who really “knows his stuff.” 

It is surprising when talking with lo- 
cal agents how many opportunities for 
developing and diversifying his business 
are offered to him every day by the 
newspaper open on his desk—when. he 
is “shown.” 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference 4 


Milwaukee man after man representing 
the advertising departments of the larg- 
est fire and casualty companies in this 
country was asked to tell whether more 
agents were utilizing the company a 
vertising “agency aids” and whether lo 
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Agency Ad Tie Ups With Companies 


Assistance From Head Office Publication Divisions Is Available; What 
Purposes and Aims Agents Should Have In Mind In Their 
Advertising; How To Measure Success 


In the “Hartford Agent,” the house or- 
gan of the Hartford Fire Insurance Co., 
appeared a story about the Indian who 
had been told by a white man that feath- 
ers are good to sleep on. When the In- 
dian went to bed that night he placed 
a feather beneath him. The next morn- 
ing the Indian grunted: “White man heap 
big liar.” 

That little story just illustrates that one 
feather doesn’t make a featherbed—and, 
referring to advertising of insurance, one 
advertisement (or even several) will not 
make a successful advertising campaign. 

To mention a specific instance—an agent 
in a western town recently wrote to the 
advertising department of a nationally 
known insurance company and said that 
he had stopped his newspaper campaign 
because he had advertised for three 
months (twelve advertisements) and could 
see no favorable results. 

How to Judge Advertising Success 

An agent in a southern town concluded 
that direct mail advertising was useless 
because he had sent out a multigraphed 
letter to a list of 100 names and he had 
received no response. 

Such instances are not unusual—they 
occur much too frequently to suit the ad- 


vertising departments of insurance compa-’ 


mes. ‘here are, of course, reasons for 
the comparatively high “mortality” rate 
among agent-advertisers. The biggest rea- 
son of all is that many agents are not 
familiar with the fundamental principles 
of insurance advertising—or any other 
advertising, for that matter. 

Of course, if an agent is going to judge 
the success of his advertising by the sales 
that are directly traceable to it, he surely 
IS going to form an unfavorable con- 
clusion. The success of insurance adver- 
tising must be measured by its reasonable 
Purposes and aims. We cannot call a 
Pumpkin a failure merely because it does 
Not grow into an oak. In the same way, 
an agent cannot condemn insurance ad- 
vertising as a failure merely because it 
does not produce direct sales. Naturally, 
i an agent aims at the impossible, he is 
80ing to miss. When the results of in- 
surance advertising are measured by con- 
servative and reasonable purposes, how- 
ever, the agent is bound to be pleased 
with the results. 


What to Keep in Mind 


Every agent who has advertised, who. 


advertises, or who intends to advertise, 
should have clearly in mind some of the 
More important purposes of insurance ad- 
vertising. Every agent must realize that 
Msurance advertising differs decidedly 

fom most retail advertising, where a 
merchant may insert an advertisement in 
4 newspaper and the next’ day know 
Whether or not the advertisement was a 
Success. Mail order advertising is an- 
other form of “present action” copy in 
Which the results can be checked. 

In spite of any urges which try to elicit 
mediate response, insurance advertising 
Cannot be classed as “present action” copy. 
“Asurance advertising just naturally falls 
into the so-called “future action” classi- 


By S. G. JOHNSON, 
Advertising Department, Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 


fication. People do not buy insurance 
every day as they do bread, cigarettes, 
or other such commodities. Furthermore, 
the intangible service of insurance is not 
desired in itself. People don’t go out to 
buy it very often of their own free will 
and accord. In other words, we come 
back to the old saying which has served 
as an axiom for underwriters for many 
years. That is, “Insurance, must be sold. 
There can be no dis- 

The axiom is quite 


It is not bought.” 
pute on that point. 
generally true. 
But even though insurance must still 
be sold, yet the selling of it can be made 
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easier by means of consistent and sanely- 
planned advertising. : 

Perhaps it would be well to review rath- 
er briefly here a few of the real purposes 
of insurance advertising. 

Advertising will make you, as an agent, 
known by name throughout your commu- 
nity. This is an advantage, inasmuch as 
insurance is sold alrnost wholly through 
personal solicitation: 


Making People “Insurance Conscious” 


A friend or acquaintance receives the 
“glad hand”—or at least the nod of rec- 
ognition. A consistent, well-planned ad- 
vertising campaign is your introduction to 
your prospect. He feels that you are 
somewhat like an acquaintance to him. 
Therefore, by all means, advertise your 
name—advertise your service—but don’t 
call it merely that. Be specific—tell what 
your service consists of. And _ besides 
your name, advertise your location, your 
telephone number. _Make your prospects 
insurance-conscious. When they think of 
insurance, they’ll think of you and what 
you can offer them. 

Another purpose of insurance adver- 
tising is to identify you with large, na- 
tionally-known insurance companies. Just 
as an endorser makes a note more secure, 
so does your identification with a sound, 


prominent company make you a more de- 
sirable insurance agent. 

For many years, and even today; the 
insurance agent has been one of the most 
misunderstood individuals. A writer for 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers tells of a sign which is attached 
to a large building in a fairly large city. 
The sign has the following message: 

“Peddlers, Dogs and Insurance 
Agents Not Allowed in This 
Building.” 

Insurance advertising will help raise you 
out of the “pest” class. Insurance ad- 
vertising will help you gain the respect 
of your fellow citizens—it will give you 
prestige—it will put you on a par with 
other professional business men. This is 
an important point. 


Paves Way for Sales 


Perhaps the purposes of insurance ad- 
vertising can be summarized generally by 
saying that such advertising intends to 
pave the way for the sale. Your adver- 
tisements will help awaken your prospects 
to the need for insurance. Advertising 
is your entering wedge—it is your time- 
saver. Your prospect already knows who 
you are—what you sell—whom you rep- 
resent. He is already partially acquainted 
with your proposition. You don’t waste 
any of his time or your time in prelimi- 
naries. 

It is only human nature that people 
should be favorably disposed toward 
things and ideas in which they are famil- 
iar. Many people know that the Stein- 
way is a good piano—that the Packard 
is a good car, even though they don’t 
own those products. Advertising has 
built up the favorable state of mind. 
While the manufacturer realizes that peo- 


ple won’t rush out and buy his wares. 


just as soon as the advertisement appears, 
yet he is reasonably certain that when at 
some future time his prospect is “in the 
market” for a piano or a car, or what- 


“ever it happens to be, his advertised prod- 


uct is very likely to be remembered. An 
agent who advertises consistently may ex- 
pect that a similar advantage will accrue 
to him. 
“Emergency” Advertising 

In some rare instances, insurance ad- 
vertising will actually result in direct 
sales. “Emergency” advertising will do 
the trick. By “emergency” advertising 
is meant that advertising which is released 
immediately after some catastrophe such 
as fire, hailstorm, tornado, automobile 
smash-ups or the like. It should be noted, 
however, that the advertising really does 
not induce the sale. The advertisement 
merely directs it. It is really the news 
of the catastrophe that arouses the pros- 
pect to the point of purchasing insurance. 
The prospect is readv to buy insurance, 
but the question is: “where, and from 
whom?” An advertisement at that par- 
ticular time will solve the problem for 
vour prospects and direct an automatical- 
ly induced sale to your agency. 

One large companv furnishes its 
agents with “emergencv” dodgers which 
the agent can distribute immediatelv after 
a fire. This company also furnishes “emer- 
gency” newspaper advertisements. “Emer- 
gency” advertisements usually bring trace- 


able results. It is a good idea to use it 
whenever possible. 

After you, as an agent, have firmly 
fixed in mind the purposes and limitations 
of insurance advertising, the best thing 
to do is to tie-up with some nationally- 
known insurance company and let the ad- 
vertising department of that company help 
you with your campaign. 

An advertising campaign need not be 
expensive. The advertising departments 
of some of the large insurance companies 
offer services which require very little 
outlay of money on the part of the agent. 

Write to the advertising department of 
a large company which you represent and 
present all the facts. Tell the advertising 
manager just how much you plan to spend, 
what insurance coverages you want to 
push, what the local conditions in your 
town are, what competition you must meet 
and other facts pertaining to your com- 
munity and your agency. 

If you decide to go into newspaper ad- 
vertising, let the advertising department, 
with which you intend to tie-up, write the 
copy for you. Copywriting is an expert’s 
job. You may know all there is to know 
about insurance, but when you come to 
putting it down on paper, in most in- 
stances, you'll find that it is rather dull 
reading. 

Of course we must admit that insur- 
ance is insurance no matter which way 
you look at it, but trained copywriters 
have novel viewpoints—they know how to 
write interesting copy. 

Association with Ideas 

“Calling a spade a spade” is not the 
best way to advertise insurance. “What’s 
in a name?” asked Shakespeare. “A rose 
by another name would smell as sweet.” 
But would it? It is hard to say. As 
yet, no perfume manufacturer had been 
audacious enough or foolish enough to 
call his fragrant product “Skunko.” As- 
sociation of ideas moulds mental impres- 
sion, and thus a fragrant-sounding name 
seems to make his preparation smell 
sweeter. In the same way, insurance 
which is a rather drab subject to most 
people can be made more interesting— 
more appealing—almost fascinating. But 
it can’t be done by advertisements that. 
talk too much in the jargon and legal 
verbiage of an insurance policy. That’s 
why it’s a good idea for the agent to 
stick to his selling and to leave the job 
of copywriting to a copywriter. 

The life insurance field has already 
made some progress in lifting its adver- 
tising and selling talk from the time- 
worn ruts. Many life insurance adver- 
tisements are no longer selling merely 
“life insurance”—a contract which indem- 
nifies in case of death. The ads are 
telling the public about “Mortgage In- 
surance”—a policy which guardhtees to 
pay the mortgage whether the insured 
lives or dies; or “Education Insurance”’— 
a contract which makes certain an edu- 
cation for the children whether the 
father lives or not; or “Income Insur- 
ance’—a policy which guarantees a 
steady income to a person after he has 
reached a certain age. 

What An Ad Can Sell 

Property insurance is making headway 
in the same direction. The advertise- 
ments are selling protection, peace of 
mind, and freedom from care, instead 
of just plain insurance policies. 

Direct mail advertising is znother serv- 
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ice which most large insurance compa- 
nies offer to agents. Some companies 
offer multigraphed form letters which 
can be filled in by the agent’s typist. 
Some companies fill in such form letters 
and mail them out directly from the 
home office. In a few instances hand- 
typed letters are prepared for the agent’s 
use in direct mail advertising. 

There are some agents who send out 
their mailing on a wholesale basis. This 
may be all right where the letter per- 
tains to some timely piece of news, or 
where the agent does not intend to fol- 
low up the sales letter. However, the 
best way to get the most out of a direct 
mail campaign is to feed only a few let- 
ters into the mail each day, and follow 
up each prospect within a few days after 
the mailing. In this way, the agent can 
keep pace with his direct mail campaign, 
and not allow too much time to elapse 
between the time of the mailing and 
the time of the personal call. 


The Follow-up 


Some agents include a post card with 
their sales letter, so that the prospect 
can very easily respond. In other in- 
stances, the letter requests that the 
prospect phone the agent for an appoint- 
ment. As may well be expected, com- 
paratively few phone calls and postcards 
are received by the agent. However, the 
agente should follow up each sales letter, 
whether or not the prospect has re- 
sponded. A life insurance company which 
carries on extensive direct mail cam- 
paigns has found that a considerable por- 
tion of business has been gotten from 
those prospects who did not respond to 
the sales letters, but were called on per- 
sonally, nevertheless. In most instances 
it was probably “inertia” that prevented 
the prospects from filling out and mail- 
ing the cards. Perhaps the prospect said 
to himself that he would do it later, and 
the matter just naturally slipped his 
mind. Whatever may be the cause for 
the lack of response, the results of the 
nationally-known company which uses 
direct mail show that such letter cam- 
paigns can be profitable providing every 
prospect is followed up personally. 


Easier to Edit Than to Write 


Even though an agent may not be 
able to write copy, he may be able to edit 
it and revise it so that it will apply more 
closely to his own agency. It is easier 
to edit than to write, just as it is easier 
to judge a movie than to write one. 
Where newspaper advertisements are 
furnished in plate form, the copy cannot 
be edited or revised. However, where 
only the cuts are supplied and the copy 
is set up by the local newspaper, the 
agent should. change the copy if neces- 
sary. If he is a one-man agency, the use 
of “we” is rather artificial. In other 
ways, too, the agent can make slight 
revision so that his copy “fits” his agency. 

The light of publicity is a critical one. 
A misstatement, an error, or an exag- 
geration made personally may reach only 
few people. When it happens in an ad- 
vertisement, or a sales letter the public 
at large may soon know about it. Make 
sure that your advertising story does you 
justice, but don’t overstate your case. 
Edit your copy so that it will tell a 
true story, and stick to the truth. Don’t 
offer more service than you are equipped 
to give. An exaggerated claim in ad- 
vertising is like a boomerang. It will 
come back and sock you in the neck 
sooner or later. 


Ground Floor Locations 


If you have a ground-floor location 
with a display window facing the street, 
take advantage of it. It’s true that you 
haven’t any tangible wares to show, but 
nevertheless you can easily rig up some 
attention-getting displays. The advertis- 
ing department with which you have tied 
up will gladly offer suggestions. In some 
instances the company will supply you 
with the material for such displays. One 
large company supplies picture frames 
and a window poster service. Four pos- 
ters are sent to the agent each month. 

Large insurance companies have book- 


lets, folders, leaflets, blotters, and other 
printed matter that they will gladly sup- 
ply to their agents. Just because this 
matter is free, don’t order too much of 
it. Order what you think you can use. 

One well-known insurance company 
loans its agents cartoon talkie films. Of 
course such films cannot be used in large 
cities where most of the theatres are 
members of a national chain. However, 
in the smaller communities this form of 
advertising can be used, and it costs 
comparatively little. One company issues 
tie-up slides to its agents. One slide is 
issued each month and carries the same 
illustration as the current month’s “Sat- 
urday Evening Post” advertisement. 
Each slide is imprinted with the agent’s 
name and address. 

Novelties 


There is other advertising matter 
which large companies offer to their 
agents. Novelties such as matches, golf 
tees, ash trays, calendars, and so forth 
are sold to the agent at cost. 

But it must not be supposed that those 
are all the service which a well equipped 
advertising department can render. Most 
large companies will plan special adver- 
tising programs for agents who are will- 
ing to co-operate. Anything from the 
designing of a letter-head to the plan- 
ning of a whole campaign comes within 
the scope of the company’s advertising 
department. 

Every so often it is a good idea for 
the agent to write to advertising head- 
quarters and give his views on the vari- 
ous advertising services which the com- 
pany has rendered to him. A word of 
appreciation will spur on the advertising 
department. A company will go out of 
its way considerably to please an agent 
who will show his appreciation for ad- 
vertising service rendered him. 

No Magic or Cure-all in Advertising 

In conclusion I should like to say that 
every agent must remember: There is no 
magic in advertising. It is not a cure- 
all—it is not in itself a shortcut to suc- 
cess—nor is it an adequate substitute 
for hard work—for pavement-pounding— 


for door-bell ringing. However, adver- 
tising is a mighty force, a tool that pro- 
gressive agents cannot overlook. But 
just as any other force, advertising must 


be properly applied. Its limitations must 


be recognized. If you expect too much 
from it, you are doomed to. disappoint- 
ment. 

Give advertising a fair trial. Don’t ex- 
pect phenomenal results. Don’t expect 
direct sales (although in quite a number 
of instances direct sales have resulted). 
Remember that insurance advertising de- 
spite any urges for immediate action, is 
fundamentally “future action” publicity. 
That is, it plans merely to pave the way 
for a sale at some time in the future. 

Remember that insurance advertising 
must be given a long, fair trial. Just as 
different ailments respond differently to 
treatment—some being cured overnight— 
some being cured only after long, tedious 
treatment—so do different products and 
services show different results when sub- 
ject to advertising. Insurance advertis- 
ing is a slow, up-hill climb. You’ve got 
to “step on the gas”—so to speak. If you 
let up for a while, you'll lose momentum. 
A period of depression is like a steeper 
up-grade—all the more reason why you 
should “step on the gas” of your ad- 
vertising. 

There is an old saying to the effect 
that water will wear away a stone, pro- 
viding the water drips long enough. But 
it must also be remembered that it must 
drip in the same place. In the same 
way, a consistent, well-planned advertis- 
ing campaign will help wear down your 
prospects’ sales resistance, but you must 
remember that it can’t be done if you 
skip from one advertising medium to an- 
other before having given each a fair 
trial. : 

Tie up with the advertising department 
of some large company—be open to sug- 
gestions—avail yourself of the service 
offered to you—and if you keep at it long 
enough, your advertising will pay you 
dividends. 

Many agents have already proved the 
value of insurance advertising. You can 
do it, too. 


How We Have Kept Our Losses On 
Collections Down to $25a Year 


By GROVER F. MILLER, 
Miller Bros. Agency, Racine, Wis. 


Grover F. Miller and his _ brother, 
Bernie Miller, constitute the Miller Bros. 
Agency at Racine, Wis. They started the 
agency right after the close of the World 
War and at that time neither of the part- 
ners had any knowledge of the insurance 
or surety bond businesses. However, the 
agency has expanded yearly until now the 
annual premium income has reached about 
$200,000. The office handles all lines of 
insurance and the Miller brothers attribute 
their success to their efforts to fit insur- 


ance to customers’ needs, to be on the job’ 


when needed, to analyze customers’ poli- 
cies at frequent intervals and to take a 
strong personal interest in prompt, fair 
adjustments of claims. Both partners in 
the agency are graduates of Notre Dame 
University. 


There probably never was a business 
where there were no losses due to poor 
pay, but we have found that there are 
many simple things that can be done in 
the insurance business that will practical- 
ly eliminate all loss of non-payment of 
premiums and also encourage prompt 
payment. Over a period of years we 
have charged off not over $25 a year 
for bad accounts, which we think is a 
very good record. 

To insure the prompt payment of 
premiums by customers an agent should, 
first of all, select a class of prospects 
that have steady employment and are 
known to be good pay. We concentrate 
our solicitations on factory managers, 
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merchants, clerks and people who have a 
steady income. The present business de- 
pression certainly shows us that this the- 
ory is correct as we have not felt in any 
way the hard times. We simply stay 
away from people who do not seem to 


have much money or who are known to 
be poor pay and we very often enlist 
the assistance of the credit department 
of our local association of commerce in 
checking up the credit of a customer. 


Send Out All Statements Promptly 


It is surprising to us to find in con- 
sulting other insurance agents and mer- 
chants how many are reluctant to send 
out monthly statements. We send out 
statements every month to our custom- 
ers feeling that the ones who are paid 
first are the ones who ask for their 
money. Monthly statements also keep 
your name before your customer and 
help check any possible mistakes in your 
accounts. 

The statements are carefully looked 
over before being sent out each month 
and appropriate stickers are attached to 
the different statements according to the 
size of the statement, the disposition of 
the customer and the length of time the 
account has run. These stickers in a 
nice way call to the policyholder’s at- 
tention the unpaid bill and we believe 
it has a great deal to do with the steady 
stream of checks that come into our of- 
fice. Sometimes a note or letter is at- 
tached to the statement, but judgment 
must be used in using this practice. 

There are customers who have not 
paid their bills in sixty or ninety days, 
and these receive from us a_ personal 
call. Considerable diplomacy must be 
used in asking for a check but again 
we insist that the man who asks for his 
money is the one who receives first con- 
sideration. In making a call for a check 
it can be disguised to some extent by ex- 
plaining certain forms of insurance to 
the policyholder. As a result we not 
only receive a check but also additional 
insurance. It is a very poor practice 
to sell a prospect insurance with the 
statement that he can pay the premium 
at “any time,” giving him the impression 
that he can take any length of time to 
settle the account. It is also a poor 
practice, we find, to tell a customer that 
he can pay on the instalment plan. 


Renewals on Slow Pay Lines 


Renewals are checked against the pay- 
ments made by policyholders and when- 
ever we find that a person has given us 
little consideration and much trouble in 
collections we often write a letter ask- 
ing about the renewal and state that his 
past record has been very unsatisfactory 
as far as pay and that we have decided 
to put his account on a cash basis. Quite 
often such a letter results in the loss of 
a very poor account with no regrets on 
our part as we are only looking for good 
customers who pay their bills promptly 
and the time spent on a poor customer 
can be given to the development of new 
business. In writing the customer such 
a letter we are protecting ourselves 
against his complaint that he was not 
told that his renewal was due. We keep 
a copy of such letters in our files for our 
protection. 

When it is all said and done we are 
all in business primarily for the cash 
profits that result. If care is taken to 
solicit a good class of cash customers, 
an agent can spend more of his time 
developing new business and give good 
service to the customers that bring him 
a good profit. 


SELECTING RISKS 

The careful selection of a risk means 
more to the average agent than he 
thinks. The immediate commission is af 
important factor, but the commissions to 
follow are infinitely more important. An 
agent who is conscientious and careful 
about the risks he takes for his company 
may, in the first few years, develop 4 
smaller amount of business than_ the 
agent who goes after volume without 
regard to danger, but in a few years the 
business proves that the conscientious 
agent has all the best of it. His com- 
pany has confidence in him and does not 
question his recommendation. His as 
sureds regard him as a conservative agent 
and feel that their business is better 
cared for—Tebco Messenger. 
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A Simple Solution of Agency Accounting 


By FERGUS H. COLQUHOUN, 
Cashier, Standard Surety & Casualty Co., New York 


By reason of his long experience in accountancy work Fergus H. Colquhoun, 
Standard Surety & Casualty, the author of this article, is well qualified to present 
“A Simple Solution of the Agency Accounting Problem.” A Canadian by birth, Mr. 
Colquhoun went into the public accounting field soon after attending college. For a 
time he taught higher accountancy in a business college. 


Coming down to the United States in 1916 after having served with considerable 
valor in the famous “Ladies from Hell” Canadian regiment in Flanders fields, he 
affiliated with the Travelers as assistant cashier in its metropolitan branch office, New 
York. When this country entered the war he enlisted and was commissioned a captain 
which rank he now holds in the Officers Reserve Corps. The war over he returned to 
the Travelers, leaving to become cashier in the New York office of the Maryland Cas- 


ualty which post he held for five years. 


Mr. Colquhoun has been with the Standard Surety & Casualty as cashier ever 
since its inception being also secretary of the newly formed Insurance Accountants 
Association of New York for casualty accountants. 


The subject of accounting for insur- 
ance agents is one that offers a wide 
field for missionary work and the more 
one delves into it the higher the wall to 
be surmounted appears, and yet there is 
really nothing difficult about it, provid- 
ing the agent wants a system complete 
in itself to give quick and accurate re- 
sults of his or their labor at a nominal 
cost. That brings up the point—just 
what does an agent want? What rec- 
ords does he need? 

There are, of course, agents and 
agents. From the man who carries his 
business in his hat to the extremely 
large agency which calls in the services 
of public accountants to establish its 
system. The latter could probably af- 
ford the cost of installation, but what 
of the man in-between those two cases? 

An Agency’s Predicament 

Let us assume, then, that I have an 
agency able so far to pay exnenses, keep 
my family in fairly comfortable circum- 
stances and then, due to a period of de- 
pression that has come upon business, I 
suddenly find myself up against a par- 
ticular month when I am not quite able 
to meet my accounts current, due the 
company which I represent. : 

An examination of what records I 
have fails to disclose the exact cause of 
my plight. Has my partner—my book- 
keeper embezzled the insurance com- 
pany’s funds—my earnings? Have I er- 
roneously operated on unearned commis- 
sion instead of paid for commissions ? 
How much did it cost me by lines to 
write a policy? What lines have been 
profitable, what unprofitable, from a 
commission viewpoint? Would I be bet- 
ter off with a local or regional agency 
contract instead of a general agency? Is 
the cost of maintaining a general agency 
greater than the overwriting commissions 
received? Should I have had a check-up 
once per month or so as other business 
houses do by means of inventory, or like 
insurance companies do, prepare a quar- 
terly financial statement (a vital factor 
with them, why not with me)? Am I 
Personally to blame by reason of my 
own negligence? I am unable to an- 
Swer those questions. 

-I go to my bankers and deposit se- 
Curities, the results of personal thrift, 
as collateral for a temporary, loan to 
wipe out my indebtedness to the com- 
Pany and determine upon a reorganiza- 
tion of my office system. I make inquiry 
at the offices of several other agencies 
and most of them appear, as insurance 
men are wont to do, to be working on a 
Premium income basis. I decide,- how- 
ever, to install a system of ,cost based 
upon the number of policies written and 
cancelled, a system that, furthermore, 
will allow me to make a comparatively 
fasy check up. 

A visit to some of my company home 
and branch offices discloses that. some 
°f the ideas in force there can be fol- 
tgp and condensed to fit my needs. 

he plan of operation shown in Figure 

1s decided upon. - 

h ow, having created that specification, 
What book, books or other records are 


essential to fill it, with nominal cost of 
operation ? 
Records, Their Use and Handling: 
Having written the policy up my first 
thought would be to bill the assured or, 
if such is required, the sub-agent. My 


é 
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invoices measure five by eight with the 

necessary details printed thereon to 

show what the bill is for and type in 

the policy number, company, etc., and 

the amount of premium involved. 
Billing Unit 

By use of the manifold system I am 
able to use the duplicate of that bill as 
a posting medium to the assured’s (ac- 
counts receivable) ledger account, and 
to the assured’s history card, also for 
preparation of the company accounts 
current. This form after posting being 
kept in a binder until the premium is 
paid, when it is used for cash voucher 
purposes. The triplicate copy of the bill 
acts as expiration record. Contrawise on 
a credit memorandum the original is sent 
to the assured or sub-agent, as required, 
and the duplicate passed over for ledger 
posting, history card and accounts cur- 
rent. 

The history card by reason of postings 
will indicate to me at a glance the kinds 
of insurance carried by the assured, the 
amount I estimate he should carry, the 
names, if available, of the agent or 
agents on lines not covered by me and 
remarks as to the expiration of these 
policies and prospects as to obtaining 
the business I do not now control. A 


mighty complete little record for devel- 
opment purposes as well as a history of 
that assured’s transactions with me. 

The expiration card is filed by month 
and year of expiration with any infor- 
mation thereon that will be required 
when it comes up for renewal. 


Accounts Current 


In a preceding paragraph reference 
was made to the use of the duplicate of 
the invoice for the purpose of preparing 
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very readily found since you have a du- 
plicate of what was rendered to the sub- 
agent. An analysis sheet is kept in 
front of each sub-agent’s production 
sheet where the monthly figures are 
posted and you will be enabled thereby 
to see at a glance the kind and amount 
of business produced. As the items are 
paid notation can be made as to the date 
of receipt. This enables you to see what 
is still outstanding or later reference as 
to how the sub-agent treated his account. 
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the accounts current. Now, supposing 
that we make use of the accounts cur- 
rent in two ways by use of a duplicate 
sheet which is kept in a binder for that 
purpose which will then provide you with 
a policy register at one writing and in 
addition be a ready reference in case the 
company offers criticism on a particular 
item; you have an exact duplicate of 
your account as rendered to the com- 
pany. The accounts current may be 
either typewritten or written by hand 
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The sum of these figures eventually finds 
its way to the general ledger, dis- 
cussed in a later paragraph. 


Cash, Receipts and Disbursements 


Now having disposed of our bills, etc., 
we begin to receive remittances, to pay 
out money for one thing or another and 
we must therefore provide for the re- 
cording of these transactions, First, we 
will discuss cash received. Our sheet, on 
ledger paper, may be ruled or printed as 






















































































Disbursements 193 
D Amount - Expense 
a | Check of ounte] Return * 
ti ie. Check Payable To Comm. Other Led. Iseieri Interest Postage! Misc. 
e Bank Pantie Premium] paid Disd. Folic ries eee 
Credit 
heqere weg 


and the usual recapitulation shown on 
the back indicating the gross, return and 
net premiums, the commission, etc., and 
the net due the company. Postings be- 
ing made to the accounts current daily 
as bills are forwarded. There remains 
nothing else to do but tear it off at the 
perforated edge at the end of the month 
and mail it. 


Sub-Agents—Production 


A similar account or sheet to the ac- 
counts current may be used for prepar- 
ing the business of sub-agents or brok-’ 
ers. At the end of the month tear off 
and mail. If any error occurs it can be 


in a columnar balance book and put in 
(there are publishers who make up 
forms for this purpose) the columns 
headed as is outlined in Figure 2. Sec- 
ond, disbursements and their distribution 
as are shown in Figure 3. 

The headings speak for themselves and 
need no further comment in this para- 
graph. Posting to the general ledger 
will be treated when we reach that part 
of our general plan. 


The Journal 


The journal’s history goes a way back. 
In fact during the fourteenth century 
we find text books on commercial sub- 
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jects published in Florence, Italy and the 
journal is made reference to in those 
texts. We have never been quite able 
to get rid of it during all those years. 
It covers a multitude of sins, for there 
are entries required from time to time 
that we cannot very well put through the 
cash received sheets or the cash dis- 
bursed sheets. 

Opening entries, for instance, closing 
entries. adjusting of differerices, transfer 
of entries from one general ledger ac- 
count to another, etc. All such entries, 
however, are to be scrutinized with an 


same binder with suitable tabs to dis- 
tinguish it from accounts receivable or 
accounts payable. The binder can also 
contain, if the number of sheets did not 
warrant’ a separate binder, the sub- 
agents’ and company analysis sheets, with 
suitable tabs, of course. These latter 
sheets (for our purpose) have additional 
information, to the debit, credit and bal- 
ance columns. 


Closing of Books—Posting of General 
Ledger 


Having closed the month’s transactions 
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eagle eye for many things have been 
done by use of the journal to alter the 
conditions of certain accounts. Despite 
all that we can’t very well do without 
the old thing. Like accounting is to 
most business men, the journal is to ac- 
counting practice, a necessary evil. 

The basis of all bookkeeping is the 
distinction between debit and credit. 
Debit means not merely that you own 
something, but that a definite person, 
property or force is responsible for 
some value. Credit means that a definite 
person, property or force has_ been 
granted some value. Interpreting that, 
then, we can safely assume that when 
an asset is created or an item of expense 
or loss is to be recorded, then debit; 
contrawise if a liability is created or an 
item of income or profit is to be re- 
corded, then credit. With that tucked 
away you ought to be able to operate 
the journal. It may contain two columns, 
the left, debit, the right, credit, or if you 
have many entries of a kind, an addi- 
tional column or columns may be pro- 
vided. 


The General Ledger 


It is obvious that some means must be 
provided by which all items contained in 
the records described in the preceding 
paragraph may be collected and sum- 
marized in such form as to afford a 
ready reference. The general ledger pro- 
vides that means. We have the assured, 
sub-agents, company ledger, expense and 
other sheets, but it is essential to main- 
tain a controlling account over these 
which will show the condition of each 
at any time. For instance, if we took 
the total outstanding in the assureds’ 
plus sub-agents’ ledger sheets, it should 
equal the accounts receivable account in 
the general ledger. Likewise, if we took 


the sum of the company ledger sheets 
it should equal the “*ccounts payable” 
account in the general ledger. 

The general ledger sheet is the exact 
size and identically ruled as the assureds’ 
ledger sheet and can be contained in the 


we foot the columns of the cash book. 
The total of the amount received column 
or bank deposits is posted in the debit 
column of the general ledger, the next 
column credited to accounts receivable. 
Likewise the sub-agents’ total is posted 
as a credit to accounts receivable. The 
total of the next column is credited to 
commissions earned; “other items” may 
be credited individually to the general 
ledger as the items are entered on the 
cash sheet to such accounts as interest, 
received, rents (in the event that rents 
are sufficient to warrant it, a separate 
column can be provided on the cash 
sheet). 


It is to be noted here that provision 
was not made for a discount column in 
the cash sheet, not all offices require 
such and so it was purposely left out. 
Should one be required, then the total 
is debited to the account so headed in 
the general ledger. Now having finished 
the credit side of the cash sheet we pro- 
ceed to total the disbursements side. 
The bank column being credited, the rest 
debited, except of course where items 
are deducted in your remittances such 
as return commission which is credited 
and if necessary a column can be pro- 
vided for that in your cash sheet, the 
gross premium being charged to ac- 
counts receivable. 

We now come to journal entries. The 
total gross premium on the accounts cur- 
rent being shown as a debit to accounts 
receivable, the commissions credited to 
unearned commission, net premium cred- 
ited to accounts receivable and the cor- 
responding entries carried to the sub- 
sidiary account, the company or compa- 
nies to whom you are reporting. The 
entries may shape up as outlined in Fig- 
ure 4. 


Trial Balance 


This may be drawn up to show (in a 
two column balance book or form spe- 
cially provided for that purpose) the as- 
sets in the left column, the liabilities in 


the right column. Then, with the in- 
come on the right column and expense 





had reached $16,000,000, with amounts, 
follow: 




















on the left, the difference between your Company Amount 
assets and liabilities will be your profit Western .............+.+-55. $ 300,000 
or loss, the differences between your in- Westchester ..............+.. 800,000 
come and expense accounts should equal North River ................ 1,400,000 
the differences in your assets and lia~ British American ............ 100,000 
bilities. For example: United? States ti via tsa tescs 1,000,000 
PORTBNEE WEL IWMINS | 65s 5c sion cco ccd Suey s bahar ee oueet $9,500.00 ON 
DO Re a EE ETT PET ae eee Cen eee in eae oess $4,500 
NGEER MCDM 50,5 iss cals SER NeS SMe ee aNd Cok reRe RE GK 250 
Furniture and Fixtures, less depreciation..............ee00¢ 300 
MERE PASI yoga: opis sin) ts nce c anda bene obs adn bee wk Oenaoe Lene eee 5,000 
PROERE (SPOMNIE: © bike aS wo ois go oR AR OP xcs Sea ete ro 4,500 
CRM AY ERM ae cars ce ee bie Une Gala Pace wa an so RL Cote e Cee 50 
WAWe IGNORE os sas is 5. sis Sov Hae een PERE TERT Oe ome ees 350 
ills cc ccactcde eapncsaie eee nee *eras0 aera 
INCOME 
Rents ©... .0000. Bois Lena eed aie ey etieE ba wilds acces case Jit hae 650 
Commission ion: Tnsdeance 205 3.06. Sao oc os Oo eins Chew eben ee 14,150 
Commission Jon Real Estates... 64oicik cease ooh boul danidela Se SEES 2,250 
SOPRENE ON DUONG 25 5 nia, Sas ards oh wi cied Sars Badoe nee Tele hs Soe "50 
PRANCEMRGEOUE THOUS v5 6 0.055. cisisle $s dh 540k vO RRA a mee eh pe cas 150 
17,2 
; EXPENSE _— 
Salaries (26.3 ai Nineks cas Boe 
Personal Drawing Account .. 
PREETI: aes aa o00 bis ose 
POO inc so hioec ae ene 
Mest OF OME oo occ cb eaae . 
Miscellaneous Expense ................. 
TO UCU FOE HORS Is sss hohe ae Oa een sey 
$17,250 
Thus. havine arrived at our- net profit, Allemania .................... 200,000 
we are going right back to the beginning Richmond .................... 200.000 
of the article and find that we had de- International ................. 500,000 
cided to determine the cost of operation, U.S. Merchants & Shippers.. 300,000 
that is to say the total of our expenses. Eagle, Star & B. D........... 300,000 
$10.800, divided by 3,000 policies written. American Eagle .............. 1,000,000 
minus 300 cancelled, our exact cost City of New York............ ‘800,000 
therefore was $4.00 per policy. tient Vain Usa sinew nance 450,000 
Niagara iatae wees wide, aa eesietie 200,000 
ot BO hates eta heen tee 200,000 
° SPU Ns Ser euckas s Siakhhe dee < 200,000 
$20,000,000 Line Equitable F. & M............. 450,000 
j Amer. Merchant Marine...... 100,000 
(Continued from Page 9) HIANOVet alee neta ta scene. 1,000,000 
only pays péo-tata premiems €0 con- CIOS 55. ds cca ndawacpudene 250,000 
strnction pndabeiaie. MGEOHS NING Sf en Ce eee g 750,000 
: ; Importers & Exporters....... 100,000 
Empire States Fire Protection _& Ri gir aia wets sere ae 1,000,000 
Equipment OU UGH Soi cia ciate is <i beares 200,000 
_ The owners of the Empire State build- pore a 8. i aaa te laa 1,000,000 
ing in erecting the world’s highest struc- 7 saab quitable .......... 100,000 
ture have spared no expense to safe- alge hehe diesen dpe arareeiet = 250,000 
guard the building, while in course of Saag POE AIS eg Da Kar ean 250,000 
construction and after completion, from yt American .........++6+. ot 
the fire protection standpoint. merican. Alliance. ..<..sc..«. 250, 
Ais -sbieonen ‘Secale 6 desics SEROMNAI OT. ord el Rese erating Ses 250,000 
, 7m elaborate nre-ngnung and detect- North British & Mercantile... 100,000 
ing system 1s now In operation to cover 
all fire hazards while the building is 000 
‘sticee heed: . lis cauiaiaie ay tae lg ORR a5 Satorn dstesle wan vere $16,000, 


merous standpipe lines that will be a 
permanent part of the building, all of 
which are in readiness for instant use, 
the owners have provided a complete 
temporary standpipe system as an addi- 
tional precaution. 


For the use of the fire department, in 
case of such need, an elevator is pro- 
vided with a competent operator and 
electrician on duty at all times including 
nights, Sundays and holidays. 

There is also a combination fire alarm 
and central station watchmen’s service 
with watchmen making hourly rounds of 
the building, their route throughout the 
floors of the building being recorded at 
a central station office. 


An adequate supply of portable chem- 
ic>l fire extinguishers has been provided 
throughout and there is constant at- 
tendance of competent men at all tempo- 
rary heating devices. 

As a result of this protection the own- 
ers receive a reduced fire insurance rate 
although the cost of maintaining these 
various systems exceeds the saving in 
premium. 

The superior construction of the build- 
ing. using the best of material and many 
devices for fire prevention approved by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, com- 
bined with the elaborate watchman and 
alarm service for detecting incipient fires 
ensures a structure which can be regard- 
ed as thoroughly safeguarded from the 
pessibility of serious fire. 


Companies on the Line 
Companies on the fire line when it 





Insuring Art Objects 


(Continued from Page 8) 


that the assured is not and will not be- 
come engaged in any form of profes- 
sional entertaining. 

Musical Instrument Policy 

This policy is to cover musical instru- 
ments, principally those of higher value, 
such as violins, cellos, and harps. 

The principal reason for the coverage 
is to give the high type of professional 
musician, such as an artist or semi-artist, 
protection on his instruments, of which 
he naturally takes the greatest care. . 

The policy may also be issued on in- 
struments owned by wealthy individuals, 
who have acquired such instruments 
from the same standpoint as they wou 
have acquired a valued painting. | 

The coverage is very broad, being all 
risk, subject generally to the following 
exceptions: 

(1) Dampness of atmosphere and/or 

extremes of temperature. 

(2) Wear and tear and/or gradual de- 

terioration of the instrument. 

(3) Breakage of strings. 

(4) Against risk of war, strikes, and 

riots, etc. 





ARGENTINA COMPENSATION LOSS 


In Argentina workmen’s compensation 
business during the past year was as un- 
profitable as in many other countries. So 
far this year all Argentina companies 
have lost 516,904 pesos in the aggregate 
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Real Profits For Agents In Inland Marine 


By Edwin N. Eager, New York City 


Inland marine insurance today consti- 
tutes unquestionably one of the finest 
fields for development for local agents. 


In this period of fire rate reductions, 
commission changes, mutual competition 
on straight fire lines and other troubles 
tending to limit or reduce an agent’s in- 
come, the large number of valuable in- 
surance contracts loosely characterized 
as inland marine risks offer a marvelous 
opportunity for profit. That the fire 
companies themselves are finally awak- 
ening to a full realization of this is in- 
dicated clearly by the large number of 
new inland marine offices and depart- 
ments opened since the beginning of 
1930. And this is a year when in other 
lines of insurance retrenchment is going 
on by virtue of slow business. 

Broadly speaking a veritable host of 

coverages come under the title of inland 
marine because they extend protection 
against risks of transportation at some 
period or other in the life of a policy. 
The inland marine contract also insures 
against the risk of theft which the or- 
dinary fire policy does not. Whereas 
the fire policy limits its protection to 
property remaining constantly in a 
named location, inland marine insurance 
covers both while in transit and while 
stationary. When a local agent stops 
to realize how much valuable property 
in his community is moved from one 
spot to another during the course of a 
year, or even a single day, then he can 
more easily picture his wide field for 
selling. 
_ New inland marine forms are being 
issued by some fire company or other 
almost monthly. They appear on the 
market and are placed in agents’ hands 
‘as rapidly as underwriters can analyze 
and rate approximately the risks asso- 
ciated with the moving, carrying or 
shipping of some particular article or 
group of articles hitherto not the sub- 
ject of special insurance. 


Covers Especially Recommended 


One must assume nowadays that local 
agents are acquainted with many inland 
marine forms, but the very multiplicity 
of them often confuses the producer who 
is trying to decide on which particular 
lines he will concentrate his attention 
and advertising budget. A number of 
Prominent inland marine underwriters in 
New York who have had years of ex- 
perience in this game cite the follow- 
ing forms as very worthwhile: fine arts, 
Personal jewelry, merchandise instalment 
covers, personal fur floaters, tourist bag- 
gage, jewelers’ block policies and manu- 
facturers’ transportation insurance. 

At the same time they thoroughly en- 
courage the development of other inland 
Marine lines even though their field for 
sale may be more limited in the sense 
they are principally for agents located 
in manufacturing centers. A point to be 
remembered about inland marine insur- 
ance is that while not every prospect has 
need for all the varieties of coverage, 
there is practically none who does not 
require one or more forms of inland 
Marine protection. . 

Fine arts all risks floaters are recom- 
mended to agents because they are gen- 
frally profitable risks from the com- 
Pany standpoint and the premium and 
Commission income is large. In every 
Community an agent knows by name at 
least a number of persons who own and 
treasure paintings, ieweled trinkets or 
antiques which may be classified as fine 
arts. These cannot usuallv be insured 
Satisfactorily under the ordinary house- 


hold contents fire policy for the matter 
of replacement value or depreciation at 
the time of a fire is not ascertained in 
the same manner as with other house- 
hold articles. 

In addition straight fire insurance does 
not follow an object of “art” value if 
transported somewhere or placed upon 
exhibition in a building other than the 
home of the owner. The local agent 
who does not draw the attention of such 
possessors of “fine arts” to the broad 
insurance available to them is just throw- 
ing open the door to some more ener- 
getic and wideawake competitor. Now 
that the accumulated wealth of so many 
thousands of American families has gone 
beyond the point of merely having 
enough to purchase the necessities of 
life, millions of dollars are being in- 
vested annually the country over in per- 
manently valuable art objects. 

Personal Jewelry and Fur Forms 


A far wider market but one with small- 
er individual values generally and hence 
smaller commissions per sale is offered 
through personal jewelry and personal 
fur covers. Nearly every woman owns 
one or more pieces of valuable jewelry 
or a fur coat, the loss of which would 
be so costly as to preclude immediate 
replacement unless insured. Jewelry and 
fur coats being essentially luxuries are 
generally investments which represent a 
considerable sacrifice of money on the 
part of purchasers. 

The current month, December, marks 
the beginning of the height of the so- 
cial season and ushers in cold winter 
months. Now is the time when prized 
jewelry is worn and fur coats used free- 
ly. The hazards to which these expen- 
sive possessions are thus exposed are 
surely sufficient to warrant them being 
insured every year but this winter the 
business depression with its widespread 
unemployment doubles the ordinary dan- 
gers. The worry and burden of a jew- 
elry or fur loss may be _ transferred 
quickly and completely to the shoulders 
of an insurance company for a compara- 
tively small cost to the assured. Local 
agents will find a jewelry or fur policy 


- prospect in every family with which they 


do business.. The principal point for an 
agent to discover in advance is the moral 
hazard risk associated with the line he 
seeks to sell. 

Merchandise instalment inSurance is 
registering big gains in popularity. This 
is a single interest policy issued to cov- 
er the unpaid balances on merchandise 
sold by retailers on the partial payment 
plan, the seller and not the purchasef be- 
ing insured. The protection begins the 
minute an article is shipped from the 
store of a merchant and continues until 
the purchaser has fully paid his instal- 
ments, assuming, of course, that the con- 
tract is carried out as intended. 

The necessity for such insurance is ap- 
parent. Those who sell merchandise on 
the instalment basis have both a legal 
and financial interest in thousands of 
dollars’ worth of property located outside 
of their own custody and _ protection. 
They are unaware whether their custom- 
ers carry sufficient insurance to cover 
this merchandise before it is fully paid 
for and should not gamble with the 
chances of escaping an ultimate loss 
through failure to insure. 

The amount of liability under a mer- 
chandise instalment policy is reduced 
monthly as a purchaser’s equity is in- 
creased through payments until at the 
end of six months to a year the insur- 
ance on any particular article, whether 


it be a radio, washing machine, ice-box, 
suit of clothes, fur coat, suite of furni- 
ture or what not expires as title passes 
to the purchaser. All the merchants in 
an agent’s home town who do any busi- 
ness on the instalment basis are proper 
customers for this insurance. 


Jewelers’ Block Policy 


In most large towns and cities today 
jewelers already carry insurance of the 
block type as issued by inland marine 
departments. On the other hand, how- 
ever, inland marine underwriters are 
complaining of a lack of proper insur- 
ance carried by jewelers in the medium 
sized and smaller localities. One reason 
for this situation is that the big city 
brokers have long since combed the field 
rather well in large communities but they 
have not bothered with the smaller 
towns. In these latter places it is prob- 
ably true that a majority of jewelers 
carry insurance on their costly stock 
but more often than not it is specific 
protection; that is coverage which is 
limited to the premises of the assured 
and is not nearly as broad as the cover 
extended under an inland marine block 
contract. 

A retail jewel merchant needs the 
broadest protection he is able to buy. 
Insurance on his stock within the con- 
fines of his store is admittedly valuable 
but he requires this same coverage while 
merchandise is outside the store in the 
possession of clients on approval or in 
the hands of salesmen, but in his legal 
custody. The inland marine form is so 
constructed as to provide the essential 
kinds of protection under all conditions. 

The tourist floater and baggage forms 
are lines which, although stressed by fire 
company house organs and special agents 
can still be further developed. The trend 
of travel in this country is still upwards 
despite a temporary setback probably 
occurring this year. Acquisition of au- 
tomobiles by the American public as a 
whole has so stimulated traveling that 
practically every family is a prospect 
for this line of insurance. Since the 
consumption of gasoline in the United 
States for the first nine or ten months 
of this year has exceeded that for the 
same period of 1929, a record year, the 
facts are obvious for the local agent who 
is willing to translate them into com- 
missions for himself. 

Some companies are featuring the fol- 
lowing forms which have a real appeal 
but a more limited market than tourist 
baggage or personal property forms: 
wedding present floaters; physicians’, 
surgeons’ and dentists’ instruments and 
apparatus all risks floaters. cameras, pro- 
jection machines and equipment forms; 
scheduled property floater for neon, elec- 
tric and similar types of signs; contrac- 
tors’ equipment, and merchandise on ap- 
proval forms. 

edding Presents’ Insurance 

Wedding presents are particularly sus- 
ceptible to loss or damage before they 
reach the ultimate homes of newlyweds. 
They are in danger of fire, theft and 
the perils of transportation en-route to 
a bride’s home, during the time they 
are exhibited to friends and while being 
shipped to their final destinations. Be- 
cause of the widesnread publicitv gen- 
erally accorded weddings these gifts, us- 
ually of fairly high value, are subject to 
risks of theft and burglary beyond the 
average. Some companies are writing 
floaters designed to meet the demand 
for a broad coverage on this class of 
property. Agents who follow closely the 
social columns of newspapers will find 


notices daily of engagements and wed- 
dings which should provide them with 
excellent leads of new business. 

Building contractors who have a va- 
riety of equipment such as steam shovels, 
concrete mixers, cranes, derricks, stone 
crushers, tools and other material at 
different locations at.the same time are 
prospects for contractors’ equipment 
covers. This kind of property is ex- 
posed to numerous hazards while on 
some building job and while being moved 
from place to place. Policies are avail- 
able insuring contractors against damage 
to their equipment from fire and light- 
ning, explosion, windstorm, flood, earth- 
quake, theft, collision and other risks. 

Having cited academically some of the 
leading inland marine lines which agents 
will profit by through intensive develop- 
ment let us turn to the practical sales 
end and see how some agents have suc- 
cessfully put inland policies on their 
books. Urban M. Lelli, general agent 
at Chicago of the inland marine depart- 
ment of the Phoenix of Hartford, cites 
these specific examples: 

Practical Sales of Parcel Post 

“In a city of 100,000 population an 
agent had been in business for four years 
and his acquaintance among the big bus- 
iness men of his town was limited. His 
business consisted mainly of dwellings, 
household furniture and a few mercantile 
establishments, some casualty and a pret- 
ty fair automobile volume and truck car- 
go policies. He was enthused one day 
by a marine special and consented to so- 
licit with him. 

“Their first stop was the leading cloth- 
ier and gents’ furnishing store. This es- 
tablishment was using parcel post cou- 
pons and buying the books at the rate 
of $25 a month, or $300 a year. Ninety 
per cent. of the packages mailed were 
valued at $10 or less and the average 
cost of $100 of value on the coupon plan 
was fifty cents. These salesmen experi- 
enced no difficulty in selling this mer- 
chant the reporting form of contract at 
a twenty-five cent rate per $100 of value 
with a deposit premium of $100 when 
showing him an actual saving of $130 a 
year. It is easier to sell now because 
the deposit premium of most companies 
has been reduced to $75. 

“The enthusiasm of the agent aroused, 
he kept going and finished the day with 
$560 in parcel post or mail package pre- 
miums. A very satisfactory day, indeed, 
outside of the actual commissions earned. 
Why? This agent made four new con- 
tacts, strengthened his position with one 
customer and increased his prestige as a 
hard-working, progressive and intelligent 
agent. 

“The following month this same agent 
solicited this same clothing store and 
discovered that it was paying an express 
company ten cents per $100 of value on 
every $100 or fraction thereof on values 
declared in excess of $50. After show- 
ing the merchant that he could save $35 
a year in excess of the premium the 
agent’s company asked for the same cov- 
erage he sold his second inland marine 
contract to this new customer. Within 
two months this agent was designated 
as the insurance adviser of the mer- 
chant and now handles most of his in- 
surance. 

What A Department Store Needs 

“The modern department store and its 
head are prospects for thirteen different 
types of marine coverages. This should 
certainly interest agents who are experi- 
encing a decline in fire premiums. Some- 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Agencies which hold production meetings of solicitors frequently have 


question boxes. 


The Red Book wrote to some of such agencies, asking 


them to submit questions to this paper and they would be answered by insur- 
ance experts. The questions with their answers, together with some which 
the companies themselves have run in their agency publications, are printed 
herewith and should prove of interest to the production fraternity. 


The Eastern Underwriter has asked an 
executive in New York City to answer 
three questions. The questions and an- 
swers follow: 

Q. How should electric signs attached 
to buildings be insured? 


A. Companies now provide practically 
an All-Risk cover under a special form 
of policy, at rates varying from 2% to 
5%. This cover affords protection against 
loss caused by fire, windstorm, riot, and 
falling airplane. 

Q. May a fire policy on household fur- 
niture be endorsed so that a portion of 
the item is made to apply for a short 
term to personal effects of the assured at 
some location other than his permanent 
dwelling ? 

A. This may, under certain restrictions 
as to locality, be done, but the agent would 
do better to sell his customer a tourist 
floater policy. 

Q. Why do the fire companies decline 
to write stocks of antique furniture? 


A. The companies vary in their atti- 
tude respecting stocks of antiques. Some 
‘ companies are willing to write moderate 
lines, when satisfied as to the moral haz- 
ard. All companies are chary about stocks 
of antique furniture in the hands of deal- 
ers. However, a home furnished with 
genuine antiques is usually considered a 
good risk. Sometimes the owner of an- 
tiques and other valuable furnishings 
seeks the advice of his insurance agent in 
determining the amount of insurance that 
should be carried. If the furnishings rep- 
resent large values, the agent would do 
well to suggest an appraisal by a compe- 
tent antiquary. 





The following questions were asked the 
Phoenix Assurance of London by agents 
and are answered by Prentiss B. Reed, 
assistant U. S. manager: 

QO. If a tree is blown against a house 
and does damage to it, can the owner of 
the house collect under his tornado policy? 

A. If the wind which breaks or up- 
roots the tree is of storm velocity, yes. 
In the U. S. Navy wind at 65 miles an 
hour is considered to be a storm. The 
breaking of a rotten tree in a stiff breeze 
would not be considered as being the re- 
sult of windstorm. 

Q. If an agent is ordered by Company 
A to cancel a policy, and in hopes of keep- 
ing the business in his agency he writes 
a policy in Company B and mails it to 
the insured asking for the return of Com- 
pany A’s policy, which policy is liable in 
case a loss should occur before the in- 


sured returns Company A’s policy, assum- 
ing the loss to occur within five days of 
date of receipt by the insured of Com- 
pany B’s policy? 

A. The policy of Company A. This 
situation is probably responsible for more 
unpleasant controversies between compa- 
nies than any other. Many of these con- 
troversies are now arbitrated before the 
Committee on Adjustments of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Q. When the insured has disappeared, 
how can a fire policy be canceled? 

A. Unless the state law provides for 
serving notice by mail to the last known 
address, there is no way of effecting can- 
celation. In these upset times there are 
many cases troubling agents because the 
policy should be canceled but the insured 
cannot be found. If policies cover con- 
tents, an inspection may show that it has 
been moved out. If it has, the company 
can at least be advised of the fact. 





The following appeared in the Conti- 
nental Casualty’s “Agents’ Record”: 


Q. What ts the definition of burglary, 
iheft, larceny and robbery as used in in- 
surance policies?—W. S. 


A. Insofar as insurance policies are 
concerned, theft and larceny may be in- 
terpreted as meaning exactly the same 
thing. The terms imply the felonious 
taking of insured property from the prem- 
ises named in the policy. Where insured 
property is removed from premises de- 
scribed in the policy and there are visible 
marks of a forced entry made by the 
use of tools, chemicals or electricity, the 
term burglary is applied. 

Concerning mercantile safe insurance, 
burglary means a forcible entry into the 
safe under the conditions just mentioned. 
While theft, within the meaning of the 
policy, would include a burglary loss, bur- 
glary, as used in a policy, would not in- 
clude all losses caused by theft. Two oth- 
er terms having a like meaning are rob- 
bery and holdup, meaning the felonious 
taking of property from the care and cus- 
tody of a custodian, either by inflicting 
or threatening to inflict violence on the 
person of the custodian. 

O. What is the difference between a 
contract and a completion bond?—M. VW. 

A. By “contract bond” is meant the 
bond given to an owner by a contractor 
erecting a building according to plans and 
specifications at an agreed price. The un- 


dertaking of the surety on such a bond 
is to guarantee that a building estimated 
to cost $500,000 will be completed for 


$500,000. 

By “completion bond” is meant the bond 
given by an owner to a lender, mortgagee 
or lessor. If an owner has $100,000 to 
be applied toward erecting a $500,000 
building and borrows $400,000, he gives 
a completion bond to the lender guaran- 
teeing: First, that the entire sum loaned 
will be faithfully devoted to this pur- 
pose; second, that he has additional re- 
sources sufficient to meet the entire cost 
of construction and all lienable claims; 
third, that his resources and the loan will 
be used to complete the building, pay all 
claims, and will be sufficient for that pur- 
pose. 

Q. What states now have in effect a 
financial responsibility law of some kind? 


A. Those states having financial re- 
sponsibility laws of some kind are: Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Iowa, Maine, Minne- 
sota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Rhode Island, Vermont and Wis- 
consin. 

QO. Can the $5 bail bond power of at- 
torney bos sold to truck drivers?—M. N. C. 

A 


. No. 

Q. Can the special one and three dol- 
lar automobile accident policy be sold to 
truck drivers?—T. I. F. 

A. No. 


Accident Queries Answered 


The Independence Indemnity in _ its 
“Human Relations” recently featured 
questions on accident insurance, a line 
which was being pushed, in the follow- 
ing fashion: 

The results of our request for infor- 
mation regarding accident insurance have 
been gratifying. Each one is being an- 
swered individually, and we will endeavor 
to print as many as possible that seem 
to be of outstanding interest to all agents. 
This is an educational campaign. Take 
full advantage of it. 

One agent asks: 

Q. Why did the Independence and so 
many other companies adopt the new man- 
ual put out by the Bureau of Personal 
Accident Underwriters and use the let- 
ters A, B and C to designate classifications 
instead of Select, Preferred, Extra Pre- 
ferred, etc., or 1, 2 and 3? 

A. To provide a uniform method of 
classification and designation of hazard. 
By use of the present manual the classi- 
fication and designation of risk of almost 
all companies doing commercial accident 
business is instantly comparable. 

Another says: There was never previ- 
ously a rate comparable to the present 
classification C. Why was this intro- 
duced? 

A. Classification C comes in between 
the old classifications Extra Preferred and 
Ordinary or the present classifications B 
and D* or D. There was too great a 
difference between the premium charges 
for the old classifications Extra Preferred 
and Ordinary as a result of which some 
occupations in the first class were not 


F Answering_ 


your questt ONS 


paying enough premium to meet their 
losses and others were paying too much. 
The new classification provides an in- 
between rate that is equitable to all. 

Q. Why is it that the actual rate in 
so many cases is so much higher in the 
new manual than in any of the previous 
manuals of the companies? 

A. The claim cost of accident insur- 
ance has increased enormously during past 
years, partly on account of the increased 
hazard of the automobile and partly on 
account of the increased pace at which 
he live. The companies were faced with 
the immediate necessity of a general in- 
crease in rates or other means of securing 
an increased premium to carry the bur- 
den. It was felt that the most fair and 
equitable way of handling the situation 
was to reclassify each occupation in ac- 
cord with its actual experience. Although 
some damage has been done to the old 
ideas as to classification, nevertheless, the 
present classifications are based on actual 
results covering many millions of dollars 
of business. 

Q. Why was it found necessary to 
charge increased premiums for capital sum 
benefits for new and renewal business at 
Age 60 for classes A, B and C and at 
Age 56 for risks classified D* and up? 

A. An analysis of the alarming num- 
ber and cost of death claims for the old- 
er age risks disclosed that in most cases 
the death was caused or contributed to 
largely by lack of resistance and physical 
degeneration ordinarily due to advancing 
years and that death frequently resulted 
wherein no serious effect would have oc- 
curred from a similar accident to younger 
risks. The purpose of the increased pre- 
mium is, of course, to make each risk 
bear its own proper share of the claim 
cost without passing it on unfairly to 
other risks who are not exposed to the 
same hazard. 3 

Q. Several agents have asked what dif- 
ference there is between classification D* 
and D as appearing in the new manual? 

A. There is no difference whatsoever 
in the actual rate—the asterisk (*) indi- 
cates classification D risks which are ac- 
ceptable for health insurance. C 
sified D or higher have proven especially 
unsatisfactory for health _ insurance. 
Health insurance should never be written 
for any such risks unless they are sub- 
mitted to the home office for especial con 
sideration. 


Burglary Problems 


Q. Is there any particular season most 
adapted to the solicitation of burglary 
mercantile open stock insurance? : 

A. This is a most opportune question. 
The fall and winter season is an espe 
cially-appropriate time to solicit tls class 
of business, due to the fact that all met 
cantile houses have purchased new stocks 
and are now prepared to take care of the 
increased business which will carry, along 
until after the end of the year. It is dur 
ing this season of the year that large 
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amounts of mercantile open stock insur- 
ance are necessary to take care of the 
heavy exposures. 

Q. Are there any particular types of 
mercantile open stock risks the company 
would not care to have solicited? 

A. We do not publish a prohibited list 
for any lines of burglary insurance. Our 
agents are requested to submit all doubt- 
ful risks to the home office and each will 
be considered on its individual merits. 

Q. We have a prospect who is inter- 
ested only in interior robbery coverage on 
payroll money because such money is de- 
livered by their bank. What rates do you 
charge for this coverage? 

A. For an interior robbery policy— 
limited to payroll robbery only — charge 
Class No. 1 interior robbery rates, less 
a.10% discount for each person who is 
not less than seventeen nor more than 
sixty-five years of age, who is on duty 
anywhere in the premises at all times 
while the payroll money is exposed to 
loss by robbery within the premises; but 
not more than three discounts of 10% 
each shall be allowed. In such cases 
twenty-four-hour coverage may be grant- 
ed without additional premium for the 
extended hours of cover. 

Q. Can the premium for a burglary 
mercantile safe policy be discounted if 
the premises of the insured are open for 
business twenty-four hours each day? 

A discount of 50% may be allowed 
in the premium, provided that. interior 
robbery insurance (twenty-four-hour cov- 
erage) is carried covering the same prop- 
erty. 

Q. Does a residence burglary theft pol- 
icy covering property of the insured still 
cover the property after the residence has 
been sub-let? 

A. The policy covers property of the 
insured provided that the premises are 
used by the tenant for residence purposes 
only. Knowledge of any loss possessed 
by the tenant must be reported in the 
same manner as required by the insured. 

Q. Why are surety companies some- 
times requested to release payments due 
contractors where accidents have occurred 
on a job? 

A. During the course of construction 
work on a contract an accident, or acci- 
dents, may occur which are contested on 


one side or the other with the result that | 


when the contract is completed there are 
personal injury or property damage claims 
pending. Not infrequently the owner, par- 
ticularly if a public body, requires pro- 
tection before making final payment to 
the contractor, and the surety on the 
construction bond is asked to indemnify 
the owner against loss that may accrue 
because of any unsettled personal injury 
or property damage claims. 

Where the surety on the bond is also 
the insurance carrier, there is usually no 
objection to the execution of such bond, 
although the penalty is frequently fixed 
at a figure much in excess of the claim 
or claims; but where the surety on the 
bond is not the insurance carrier as well, 
or if, in fact, there is no insurance, then 
Proper inquiry must be made to establish 
the facts, and if no insurance or doubt- 
ful insurance is carried, the release rests 
solely on the financial strength of the 
contractor and the indemnifying bond is 
written on that basis. 

Q. Do any types of bonds create re- 
newal premiums for the agents? 

A. Yes. All fidelity bonds, bankers’ 
blanket bonds and blanket fidelity bonds 
Continue from year to year at an annual 
Premium as long as the company and 
the agent retain the business. 

: Do any other bonds furnish a yearly 
mcome ? 

A. Yes, although each contract- bond 
Tuns out when the contract is ,completed, 
it the agent has made a proper connec- 
fon with a contractor, he will continue 
to receive a nice premium on each con- 
tract bond the contractor is required to 
furnish. Likewise a proper connection 
With a law office will result in many ap- 
plications for court, fiduciary and other 

s. 

Q. Do we understand, then, that from 
@ production standpoint it is not the in- 
Wwidual bond but the right connection 


that counts the most? 

A. That is our opinion, although many 
individual bonds are written for very 
sizeable premiums. 

U. S. Casualty on Decedent’s Estate 

The following question recently sub- 
mitted to the United States Casualty by 
an agent was answered at length in the 
“Bulletin” by Dr. S. R. Keelor. The 
query was: 

Does our owners’, landlords’ and ten- 
ants’ liability policy continue in force fol- 
lowing death of the named assured and if 
so for whose benefit? 


A. This inquiry not only opens the 


way for a discussion of the problem pre- 
sented but also with reference to policies 
covering other forms of insurance, as for 


instance, automobile insurance. It is quite 
commonly but erroneously supposed that 
the surviving family or the heirs, consti- 
tute the estate of a deceased person and 
applications sometimes come to us for the 
issuance of a policy in the name of Estate 
of John Smith, Deceased, that name be- 
ing used here for the purpose of illustra- 
tion. Then, too, the policies of some 
companies provide that in the event of 
the death of a named assured the estate 
shall be covered for a certain named pe- 
riod, a provision which entirely disregards 
the fact that the property—and not the 
surviving family—must be regarded as the 
estate, so that it seems senseless to pro- 
vide coverage for the estate rather than 
for the parties who will be held responsi- 
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ble for negligence in the care or mainte- 
nance of the property in question. 

If the owner of property of any kind 
dies without having made a valid will, 
he is said to have died intestate and his 
property is then distributed under the in- 
testate laws of the state, by an adminis- 
trator appointed by and deriving his au- 
thority from the proper court officer. In 
most of the states, the personal property 
of an intestate passes to the widow. In 
other states, the children share with the 
widow and so the widow in some states 
and the entire family in other states would 
immediately become responsible following 
the death of the decedent. 

If the deceased person leaves a valid 
will, one or more executors will have 
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been named therein to put the several 
provisions of the will into effect. The 
authority of such executors is confirmed 
by the issue of letters of administration 
from the proper court officer, who usually 
requires an executor’s bond to be filed, 
unless the provisions of the will direct 
otherwise and the executor’s obligations 
under the bond so filed continue until a 
satisfactory account of the administration 
of the executorship is filed and approved. 
A bank or trust company appointed as an 
executor under a will is, however, usu- 
ally not required to furnish a bond unless 
the terms of the will require it. 


Accidents may happen upon or about 
the real property left by the decedent, or 
in the maintenance or use of the personal 
property, as for instance an automobile, 
and unless the property in either case is, 
by the terms of a will, in the charge and 
management of one or more executors, 
the heirs should be provided with insur- 
ance coverage, but where the executors 
are clothed with any authority as respects 
the management or use of the property, 
either real or personal, the executors 
should provide themselves with insurance 
and failing to do so, may be held liable 
to the estate without recourse to the bond 
filed with a court officer, if such bond 
exists. 


Of course, where an estate in trust is 
created by the terms of a will, leaving 
certain designated property or business 
enterprises under the control-»and man- 
agement of trustees for the benefit of cer- 
tain persons or purposes named in the 
will, the trustees will be held responsible 
and consequently should have the contin- 
ued protection of insurance. 


In states having workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance laws, a workmen’s com- 
pensation policy, which is also a liability 
policy, terminates with the death of the 
named assured; the compensation liability 
and whatever concurrent liability exists 
being regarded as a matter personal to 
the named assured and terminating with 
his death. 

Q. Do you know what is the Confer- 
ence of Special Risks Underwriters which 
occasionally meets in New York City? 

A. This Conference is composed of 
about fifty special risk underwriters of 
various fire companies and acts in a 
purely advisory and research capacity 
with reference to new forms and sug- 
gested changes on old forms. It has no 
power to make or enforce rules, rates or 
forms but merely to give opinions‘ and 
suggestions. and also to exchange side- 
line data among members. E. V. Stark- 
weather of the L. & L. & G. is chair- 
man and S. E. Parker of the American 
of Newark secretary of the Conference. 


The following questions were asked the 
Phoenix of Hartford by agents and the 
answers thereto are those ‘of that com- 
pany: 

Q. How far does the coverage under 
an errors and omissions form extend in 
covering the interest of the mortgagee 
after foreclosure proceedings have been 
instituted? Does the errors and omis- 
sions form cover this contingency and 
does it continue in force, at least tempo- 
rarily, after the Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation becomes the owner instead of be- 
ing the mortgagee? 

A. We will assume a case in which 
John Doe as the owner of a piece of 
property mortgaged to a building and loan 
association has provided insurance that is 
all in order up to the point where the 
foreclosure proceedings are instituted un- 
der a mortgage. Foreclosure or notice 
of sale, by reason of any mortgage or 
trust deed invalidates the insurance, 
which, however, may be continued in force 
by notice to the companies interested, and 
corresponding endorsement on the poli- 
cies. If there should be a failure to give 
such notice and secure endorsement to 
the insurance policies held as collateral, 
we would regard such failure as an “er- 
ror or omission” and consider that error 
and omission policy applied according to 
its terms. 

However, this should not be taken to 
mean that this cover was a form of in- 


surance intended to apply in all cases 
where foreclosure proceedings were insti- 
tuted and thereby relieve the building and 
loan association of the necessity of keep- 
ing their insurance in force by due notice 
of such proceedings. It would only ap- 
ply where there had been an instance of 
error Or omission in an established prac- 
tice by the building and loan association 
to give such validating notice to the in- 
surance companies and secure endorse- 
ment to policies affected by foreclosure 
proceedings. The errors and omissions 
insurance would not, in any case, extend 
to the building and loan association as 
owners of the property. The insurance 
required by an owner is an entirely dif- 
ferent form, assuming a different risk, 
and requiring the normal fire rate. 


Q. An assured is having installed in 
his dwelling a gas burning furnace. Will 
this in any way affect the insurance on 
the dwelling or contents? 


A. If the gas which will be used for 
fuel in the furnace of the dwelling cov- 
ered by the insurance policy is obtained 
in the customary manner from the street 
main, its use will not affect the insurance. 
The only prohibition in the policy re- 
garding gas is where it is generated on 
the premises, which, we assume, is not 
the casé in this instance. 


Q. A piece of property is left to a 
mother for her use during the term of 
her natural life. Upon her decease, one- 
half of the property is to go to a son 
and the other half to a trust estate. In 
whose name would you issue a policy? 
The son is anxious that the policy prop- 
erly cover his mother’s life interest. 


A. If the mother’s life interest only 
is to be covered, such a policy should not 
be based on the value of the building but 
rather on its annual rental value multi- 
plied by the assured’s life expectancy less 
discount. Assuming that the desire is to 
protect the interests of all the heirs in 
the property, we think that the simplest 
way would be to issue the policy in the 
name of the “Estate of ——.” A rent 
or rental value policy would afford fur- 
ther protection. 

Q. Under the fire policy, is an assured 
protected against damage due to heat 
which does not cause ignition? 


A. A fire policy attempts under cer- 
tain conditions to indemnify the assured 
against loss by fire. Fire is evidenced by 
flame. If there is no flame, there is no 
fire. The United States District Court 
for the territory of Kansas rendered a 
decision affecting a stock of wool stored 
in a warehouse inundated by a flood. 
After the water receded, the wool became 
heated. Investigation showed that the 
fibre of the wool had been destroyed by 
heat but there had been no flame. Suit 
was brought by the owner of the wool 
against the insurance companies covering 
same, but the’ court’s decision was, there 
having been no flame, there was no claim 
sustainable under a fire insurance policy. 


Q. One of our clients believes he is 


underinsured. He has asked that your 
company make an appraisal of the prop- 
erty so that he may increase the insur- 
ance if necessary. Will you advise us 
what we can do to help our assured ar- 
rive at the proper amount of insurance to 
protect his property? 

A. We do not make a practice of ap- 
praising property. One objection is that 
the cost of sending a competent person 
to make an appraisal would probably ab- 
sorb all or a large part of the premium 
involved. Were the companies to assume 
this burden of appraisal, the rates for 
fire insurance would necessarily have to 
be considerably higher. We suggest that 
your client confer with competent local 
authorities. 

We have a client who has taken a 
lease on an apartment for a three year 
period at $3,000 per year. Will you please 
inform me the rate and interest to be 
charged to protect the client’s interest in 
the lease? 

A. There is not sufficient data submit- 


ted on which to predicate a leasehold pol- 
icy. We question if your client has a 
leasehold interest, for if $3,000 a year 
is a fair price to pay for the premises, 
just what is there to insure? If the prop- 
erty burns, presumably the future rent 
payments are abated. 


On the other hand, if the lessee sublets 
the apartment at an increased rental, there 
would be a profit and this profit could 
properly be made the subject of a lease- 
hold policy. 

Q. Have you any objection to an en- 
dorsement assigning the interest of own- 
ership in the dwelling insured to one per- 
son, and the interest of ownership in the 
household furniture to another? 

A. One policy issued to two assured, 
each having different subjects covered 
thereby, has been found unsatisfactory, 
The policy is a single contract and the 
action of one assured might affect the 
validity of the other assured’s insurance 
or otherwise cause complications. 
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less of whether his interest be protected 
by a New York Standard Clause or by 
a simple Loss Payable Clause. There is 
no distinction whatever between the two 
in the provision just quoted. I think, as 
a matter of fact, that the writers of this 
contract had in mind a mortgagee pro- 
tected by a standard clause; but it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if the courts would 
draw any such distinction or attempt to 
read into the contract the probable inten- 
tion or meaning of its makers. 
Lee v. New Hampshire : 

“On the contrary, I find a decision 
handed down by the Supreme Court of 
your state nearly twenty years ago 
which seems to point in quite the oppo- 
site direction. Lee et al v. New Hamp- 
shire Fire Insurance Co. et al, 70 S. E. 
819. In that case one Goodwin, a mort- 
gagee on the property involved, held 
three insurance policies providing that 
‘any loss that may be ascertained and 
proven to be due the assured under this 
policy shall be held payable to R. L. 
Goodwin, Trustee, as interest may ap- 
pear. Presumably this was a simple Loss 
Payable Clause, although there is no 
definite statement to that effect. These 
policies were duly canceled as to the in- 
terest of the assured and one new policy 
issued in their place. The original con- 
tracts, however, remained in the hands 
of Goodwin, the mortgagee. The new 
policy was not made payable to Goodwin 
—apparently through an oversight on the 
agent’s part—and when the property sub- 
sequently burned, Goodwin instituted 
suits upon the three contracts in his pos- 
session. After reviewing the facts, Judge 
Clarke stated his conclusion in the fol- 
lowing, language: ‘As to Plaintiff Good- 
win, it is admitted that the realty, after 
the destruction of the hotel, is sufficient 
to pay off his mortgage, so in no event 
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does he run the risk of any loss. But 
we are of opinion that if he so desires 
he is entitled to have judgment entered 
up for one-third part of his debt against 
each of the three original policies, to be 
canceled, however, by payment to him of 
the amount of his loss, which Lee (the 
assured) is adjudged to make to him out 
of the recovery on the $3,000 policy held 
by Lee. Goodwin is entitled to 
this because the release of the Royal 
Insurance Co. and the New Hampshire 
Insurance Co. was made without his 
knowledge and assent and is only bind- 
ing between the parties thereto... 

“The case does not, of course, decide 
whether Goodwin was entitled to five or 
ten days’ notice of cancelation, but it is 
very definite on the point that he was 
entitled to some notice; and since he was 
a mortgagee, I think the contract speaks 
for itself in that respect. 

“In view of the foregoing analysis, it is 
my opinion that we cannot safely rely 
upon a cancelation effected by giving 
only five days’ notice to a mortgagee, 
whether the policy be made payable to 
him under a New York Standard Clause 
or under a simple Loss Clause.” 


The Frates Creed 


Recently the Frates Co., an insurance 
agency of Tulsa, Okla., held a contest 
in its organization for the best answer 
to the question: “What Can We Do to 
Improve Our Service?” The winning 
suggestion follows: 

I pledge myself— 

To get some now business today, 
for it is only through the income de- 
rived from a large volume of business 
that a complete service organization 
may be maintained. 

To keep ahead of my work and 
perform my duties with efficiency 
and dispatch because customers do 
not appreciate inefficiency and delay 
in handling the routine matters per- 
taining to their business. 

To render such service as falls to 
me with the same sincerity and en- 
thusiasm that I would exercise were 
each specific case my only claim on 
success. Laxity and insincerity de- 
stroy confidence. 

To follow the “Golden Rule” in my 
attitude toward my firm and in my 
service to our customers. 

To preserve by my actions the 
reputation of the firm because n0 
organization can enjoy a higher po 
sition in the community than its rep- 
resentatives, and I, as a representa- 
tive, must so conduct myself that 
do not jeopardize this position. i 
This creed has been printed on cares 

and signed by each member of the 
ganization. The card is then frame 





and placed on the desk of the employe 
A pamphlet, containing the creed, is 4S 
sent to clients, 


De 
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‘“999”— Bradstreet’s 


Fire Insurance Report 


What Well-Known Financial Reporting Agency Seeks To Learn Through 
Inspection of Moral, Financial and Physical Hazards 


Since its origin in 1841, the Bradstreet 
Co. has served all types of insurance in- 
terests. In recent years a growing rec- 
ognition of the needs of a specialized re- 
port on fire insurance risks resulted in 
the introduction of Bradstreet’s “999,” 
special fire insurance report. 

In creating the fire insurance depart- 
ment, the Bradstreet organization did not 
hasten into the field to gather into its 
fold a large number of new subscribers, 
but preferred to introduce this revised 
form of service slowly, cautiously and 
effectively, and to do so, realized the ne- 
cessity of first educating their entire 
reportorial staff and inspectors through- 
out the country to be insurance-minded. 
This was no easy task. 


The Moral Hazard 

The utmost care has been given to the 
inspection of the moral hazard of the fire 
risk and no effort has been spared in 
directing the Bradstreet inspectors 
throughout the country in the proper use 
of their instructions. 

In the interpretation of Bradstreet’s 
999 report, the moral hazard will be par- 
ticularly found in the answers to ques- 
tions No. 2, 4A, 4B, 5B and general com- 
ments. 

In this inspection of possible moral 
hazards particular care is given to deter- 
mining whether or not the subject ap- 
plying for the insurance has had a past 
unfavorable record or is living beyond 
his income or earnings; whether he spec: 
ulates in the market or invests in new 
ventures without information or experi- 
ence in the line; lack of proper appraisal 
of heavy investment in second mortgages, 
liens or other equities without sufficient 
capital to protect such investments; top- 
heavy encumbrances on his property; 
lack of capacity; possible domestic en- 
tanglements and whether there may pos- 
sibly exist an incurable physical ailment, 
all of which constitute the basis of un- 
desirable risks and moral hazards, which 
require the most exacting scrutiny on the 
part of every examiner or underwriter. 

A moral hazard may exist, or may de- 
velop if there is evidence of the subject’s 
having had a criminal record; having act- 
ed as a fence in the receiving or dispos- 
ing of stolen goods; having dealt in con- 
traband merchandise; having issued a fic- 
titious financial statement or having 
made statements regarding his condition 
or- financial status which could not be 
verified or sustained. If there is evidence 
of his having defrauded or attempted to 
defraud the government on taxes and 
the possibilities of fraud when operating 
under an assumed name or possibly un- 
der his wife’s name, without good rea- 
son. 

_It seems entirely needless to empha- 
Size to the readers of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter the important part that a past 

Te record plays in the consideration of 
4 moral hazard. ’ 

. The Physical Hazard 

_This may be found in the interpreta- 
tion of Bradstreet’s 999 report under 
the answers to questions No. 3B, 8, 9, 10, 

and general comments. , 

he physical hazard is judged from a 
€scription of the premises and location. 
he height of the building; construction; 

Tepair condition of the building of the 
assured as well as adjoining and adjacent 


By E. B. MORAN, 
Executive Sales Manager, The Bradstreet Co., New York 


buildings, is important. The type of roof. 
Whether construction is frame, stucco, 
brick or iron sheeting. The nature of 
the stock carried and whether it consti- 
tutes or would be classified as a direct 
hazard. 

Other features that investigators are 
carefully educated to observe and report 
are: the dangers of inflammable rubbish 
heaps, the placing of material on radia- 
tors or heating pipes where they could 
become overheated and ignited, permit- 
ting the accumulation of shavings and 
the possibility of their becoming mixed 
with oil, which might be a direct and 
serious cause of spontaneous combus- 
tion; old style type of dryers: the use of 
gas in plant or store; the use of exhaust 
or blower systems and the present day 
increased introduction of highly inflam- 
mable materials used in cleaning or pos- 
sibly in water-proofing material. 


The Financial Hazard 


The financial hazard is treated in 
Bradstreet’s 999 report under questions 
and answers, 1B, 3A, 3B, 3C, 4A, 5A, 5B, 
6A, 7A, 7B and general comments. 

In determining the question of finan- 


cial responsibility and the possible haz- 
ard therefrom, the Bradstreet Co. will 
use the financial statement submitted by 
the subject under investigation where 
available, which will picture the subject’s 
condition and business as of the date of 
the financial statement. 


The first step in the analysis of that 
financial statement is the division of the 
quick and fixed assets and the determina- 
tion as to whether or not the quick as- 
sets may have the proper ratio to permit 
the liquidation of liabilities under forced 
sale. 


To accomplish this a consideration of 
the liabilities is of course always neces- 
sary. In many instances the liabilities 
may be determined as _ unreasonably 
heavy, which might indicate that the sub- 
ject may have a tendency to trade or 
speculate with the money properly be- 
longing to creditors. Cash and accounts 
and notes receivable are the only assets 
which can be regarded as sufficiently 
quick to liquidate the liabilities as they 
mature. That is not, however, always 
the rule. In many instances receivables 
are uncollectible, properly termed frozen, 
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No..10555.... FIRE INSURANCE REPORT Date Novenbex.2,.1930. 
Name of Assured... BHoWN..Textile.Company..... Company. National.Ajax Rire.Losurance..Co. 
Nature of Business. Woolens Agency Philadelphia. Pas 
Street Address.1503.Wa lout. Street,.............. Policy No... X. eters. 
Ton Philadelphia ei. Ser eR yee 2S Lae er a 
Trade N : : Date Business Started... MAY...3.9.-A0Q70.....---.--------- 
Location of Headquarters.......GAMG.._......-.--.-...------ Succeeded....Jacoh Brown... 
FULL NAME(S) OF INTERESTED PARTY (IES TITLE | WORTH | AGE | MARRIED? 
2, Maxwell.Spear Yea 
3, Leving. Brown ca | ne ae 
& 
ee LE NT Se Se AO el Cee! SS ri! Sean ea eae 
1, A. Length of residence of assured in this town. rs 
——B._Is assured regarded 28 successful in business? _If not, why? es 
2. General reputation as to character, habits and morals. ,? od 
3. A. Estimated net worth, 3. a. $400,000 . 
B, Details of estimate (such as stock, fixtures, building, etc). B. Stock, fixtures & accounts rec. 
C. Estimated gross annual income (sales). e 2,000 , 000 
/ 4 AH dever failed in business or gone through bankruptcy? 4. a.No 
B. Has assured ever had a fire? If so give date. B.Yes (See General Comments) 
$. A. Are bills peld promptly? (If not, why?) s. A. Yes 
B. Does assured (or they) live within income? B. Yes 
6 A. Chattel mortgages against above? 6 A. No 
B. Suits or above? B. No 
1. A. Do conditions indicate that business is prosperous? 7. a. Yes 
B. What are prospects for continued prosperity? B.Good_ 
a Ie ‘ qxposed to cnn, bamed oroge ie liquor & No 
% Does the location, business, occupants, competition, personal 9. No 





enmity or other factor make this risk hazardous? 








al ne rn ep ere ee te a te ed 


Occupy ground floor store 
tion roof, Building over 60 years .old but 
5 oining 86S same ge and 


2655 





Jacob Brown started alone at this address in 





Is stock wy) 


. basement in a 4 story brick building with a composi- 
is in good condition am kept in good 
‘ ‘0 nusua DAZA TC 


and in demand? 


1878 and in 1893 admitted Spear into 


rtnership and traded as Brown Textile Co. In 1911 Browns* son Irving was admitted. 


Ri take an active part in the business. 





GENERAL  Anplify here any answers that might affect risk from a fire insurance standpoint. 
COMMENTS: provided 


Include any pertinent information not 
competition, etc. 


for tbove, such as estimated value of insurable assets, effects of chain store 


fixtures, etc., of £12,000. 
insurance. Bu 
a night watchman is 

and {ocation suitable 


by fire caused by a short circuit, with 
No criticism. One of 





E. B. MORAN 


and a determination of probable depre- 
ciation must be made in considering the 
liquidation of them if necessary. 

This is dependent on the classification 
of business, the rapidity of turnover; the 
condition of collections and the like, all 
of which go back to an analysis of the 
market and market conditions under 
en the subject’s commodities may be 
sold. 


When the Fire Risk Becomes Acute 


If the subject under inspection lacks 
sufficient quick assets to pay current ob- 
ligations and liabilities, it is reasonable to 
conclude that there is a great possibility 
that some time in the not distant future 
the subject may be called upon to take 
some drastic measures to improve the 
condition of his quick assets, at the same 
time without increasing his liabilities. 

The reason for his not having suffi- 
cient cash and accounts receivable to pay 
the liabilities may be due to the fact 
that he has not been able to dispose of 
his merchandise. Then we would natu- 
rally assume or conclude that his stock 
of merchandise is excessive or unsalable 
due to changing styles or possibly shelf 
worn condition. 

We have all seen many instances in 
which a merchant has been forced to dis- 
pose of his merchandise in order to raise 
money to meet his obligations and to 
place himself again in a favorable condi- 
tion to continue operations. When con- 
fronted with this situation merchandise 
is generally sold or disposed of at a great 
sacrifice, and in many instances insur- 
ance companies have paid for the mer- 
chandise at a considerable cost. 

Importance is attached to the period 
of the year in which the statement is 
issued and the classification of trade as 
well as the generally recognized trade 
conditions of that industry. 

Importance is attached to registration 
of suits instituted and judgments ob- 
tained; of liens recorded; of mortgages 
given on fixtures, stock of merchandise, 
or on both. Any court action of this 
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type has a bearing on the desirability of 
the risk and is apt to immediately change 
the status of a man’s financial responsi- 
bility, and materially increase the hazard 
from both a moral and financial stand- 
point. One authority recently stated that 
of all hazards only 15% were quoted as 
poor financial risks. An analysis of a 
specific number of fires originating on 
the premises of assureds proved that ap- 
proximately 45% had been previously 
quoted as being poor financial risks. 

The natural deduction therefrom is that 
a risk taken on a concern in poor finan- 
cial condition has proven three times as 
hazardous as that taken on a concern in 
good financial condition. A poor finan- 
cial risk, confronted with a motive is 
more apt to turn out a poor moral risk 
than one in good financial condition. 

Therefore the subject in poor financial 
condition should be subjected to the most 
careful scrutiny before the risk is ac- 
cepted and the greater the risk involved 
the more cautious must be the examiner. 

Are Bills Paid Promptly? 

We might classify this question as an 
interpretation of both moral and finan- 
cial hazard. A subject’s ability and wil- 
lingness to pay his maturing obligations 
when due is important in the inspection 
of a fire risk. 

While this question is answered on 
Bradstreet’s 999 reports by a “yes” or 
“no,” that “yes” or “no” is the result 
of a very thorough investigation among 
the creditors of the assured as to his 
manner of payment. 

If the investigation reveals a slow or 
possibly unsatisfactory manner of pay- 
ment we can logically conclude an un- 
healthy financial condition exists or a 
topheavy balance sheet or the need of 
borrowing more money than the business 
should naturally carry, thus the increase 
of his liabilities and even the potential 
possibility of hypothecating accounts re- 
ceivable. : 

If the result of the analysis in the 
trade shows a favorable condition of pay- 
ment it is probable that the business is 
operating with a safe margin of profit 
without difficulty in collecting receivables 
and a generally satisfactory condition. 

Past Failures 

Past record of bankruptcy, assignment, 
compromise settlement or other form of 
failure is a distinct signal for careful 
investigation. 

An effort should be made to determine 
what influence the financial embarrass- 
ment has upon the moral risk. Was the 
failure due to the fault of the subject? 
Such as incompetency, lack of capital, 
unwise credits, speculation, neglect of 
business, personal extravagance; fraudu- 
lent disposition of property—if so, the 
risk is undesirable as a moral hazard. 

If on the other hand, the failure was 
not due to the fault of the assured but 
was due to circumstances beyond his per- 
sonal control, such as floods, war or other 
disaster; perhaps the failure of others 
and in some cases competition—that past 
failure does not necessarily jeopardize the 
man’s character or create an unfavorable 
moral hazard. 

Since the average rate for fire insur- 
ance is approximately 1%, it will be read- 
ily recognized that one loss out of a 
hundred questionable risks will result in 
a very heavy loss ratio. It is unquestion- 
ably the obligation, the responsibility and 
the duty of every examiner and under- 
writer to make as complete an investiga- 
tion as may be necessary for the pur- 
pose of indicating the undesirable risk. 

But is it not at the same time possible 
that an examiner or underwriter may 
pursue an overly conservative attitude 
and decline or reject the policy of a 
merchant or individual who, while there 
may be some questionable element with 
regard to his past performances, be it 
a matter of moral, physical or financial 
hazard, who today is thoroughly depend- 
able and would constitute a desirable 
risk? 4 

Is it not possible that an examiner or 
underwriter can be likened unto the av- 
erage credit manager of any mercantile 
house, constantly cautioned to be careful, 
to be conservative and to avoid the un- 


desirable loss or undesirable risk, may 
not that negative or overly conservative 
frame of mind decline business that is 
desirable ? 

In doing so, is it not true that an ex- 
aminer or underwriter the same as any 
credit manager, could materially decrease 
the volume of business that his company 
could do and in reducing that volume by 
such an overly conservative attitude have 
a material effect on the net earnings and 
dividends of the company he represents? 

The Bradstreet Co., in the preparation 
of the special fire insurance 999 reports, 
is striving most vigorously to place all 
possible facts with regard to any risk 


under inspection in a true, honest fash- 
ion. Not out exclusively to determine 
how much “dirt” can be dug up about 
the subject and at the same time disre- 
gard the favorable things that may in 
many instances overbalance the unfavor- 
able elements and cause a decline of the 
risk, 

In the 999 report both favorable and 
unfavorable facts are presented with the 
constant hope that in being openminded, 
unbiased and accurate in statements 
made, we may be a prime factor in the 
increased volume of business that may 
be accepted by the users of Bradstreet’s 
service in the fire insurance field. 





Current Books 


(Continued from Page 17) 


his case is really not very different from 
the man who is ‘down and out.’” 
Other Worthwhile Books 

The names of some other worthwhile 
books of 1930, their authors and pub- 
lishers, follow: 

An audit of America; Edward Eyre 
Hunt. McGraw-Hill. A summary of 
“Recent Economic Changes in the United 
States,” published in 1929. 

Investment Fundamentals; Roger Bab- 
son. Babson. Various methods of in- 
vesting, sources of information, trends 
and policies. 

Moving Forward; Henry Ford and 
Samuel Crowther. Doubleday Doran. A 
story of Ford methods, including his 
philosophy of life. : 

They Told Barron; Clarence W. Bar- 
ron. Harper & Brothers. “An American 
Pepys in Wall Street.” 

The Federal Reserve System; Paul M. 
Warburg. Macmillan. An_ interesting 
history of the growth of the System. 


The Passing of Normalcy; Charles W. 
Wood. Forbes. An enlightening review 
of present conditions. 

Morgan the Magnificent; John K. 
Winkler. Vanguard. A fascinating bi- 
ography of the great financial figure. 

Economic Rhythm; Ernest F. Wage- 
man. McGraw-Hill. A keen analysis of 
the march of business. 

Stock Market Theory and Practice; R. 
W. Schabacker. Forbes. A _ thorough 
education on the stock market. 

Psychology for Executives; Elliott D. 
Smith, Harper & Brothers. Actual cases 
where psychology is applied and how 
done. 

The Money Value of a Man; Louis I. 
Dublin and Alfred J. Lotka. Ronald. 
How to compute the value of a man to 
his dependents at a given time. 

Thomas Masaryk of Czechoslovakia; 
C. J. C. Street. Dodd, Mead. The first 
connected English biography of the 
builder of a nation. 





Breaking Records 


(Continued from Page 18) 


my most valuable asset was the ability 
to keep self control when the occasion 
demanded and, when the loss of it would 
have jeopardized my chances of continu- 
ing. 
“Each application was secured on its 
own merit and I was careful not to ad- 
vise my applicant that his application 
was to be a stepping stone. In that 
manner I was able to secure a favorable 
volume of business with the primary 
consideration for the applicant’s needs 
and not because I decided to maintain 
an unbroken record at the expense of a 
hasty and forced sale. Because of this 
I was fortunate in placing nearly 100% 
of the contracts written and I am cer- 
tain the renewals will continue as well. 

“I might well repeat in closing that 
every sale was made because of the ex- 
isting needs for protection at the time 
and I attempted to keep that thought as 
a governing factor in my desire to es- 
tablish a record of 150 consecutive days 
of production. This was the motivating 
power which enabled me to keep going 
and was furthered by a careful selection 
of prospects from a widely diversified 
field and primarily among those in po- 
sitions above the average.” 

Neer is thirty-one years old, a gradu- 
ate of Leland Stanford University and 
one of the best known tennis players in 
Portland. Both General Agent Gross- 
mayer and F. J. Scully, his manager, 
regard Neer’s feat as an incentive to 
agents of all lines of insurance, and the 
point is stressed by Mr. Scully that 
“Neer’s success is due to his remarkable 
ingenuity in the selection of prospects.” 


High School Boys on Staff of 
H. A. Koch 


Harry A. Koch of Omaha, represent- 
ing the General Accident, merits a high 
standing among those agents who are 
using ingenuity today in making more 
sales. Prolific with selling ideas and 


taking a lively interest in the latest 
methods of getting business, Mr. Koch 
told a meeting of General Accident men 
a year ago how he was enlisting the aid 
of high school boys to make house-to- 
house canvasses after school hours. Last 
winter these boys were given an evening 
course in insurance fundamentals thus 
equipping them with a workable knowl- 
edge of insurance coverages. Their pros- 
pects are largely women. 

Koch is a consistent believer in adver- 
tising to increase the prestige of a local 
agency, his own office with a staff of 
sixty-five including more than twenty 
producers being regarded as one of the 
most progressive in Nebraska. 

One of his most interesting projects 
has been to conduct a series of talks on 
safety and accident prevention over the 
radio, reaching a wide audience and re- 
ceiving considerable favorable publicity. 
Koch is also friendly with the daily news- 
paper editors and makes a point of tying 
up his ad messages in their columns with 
the local news happenings as they have 
a bearing on insurance. 





THE LINDBERGH BEACON 


The new Lindbergh Beacon, gift of 
Elmer Sperry, was recently put in place 
atop the Palmolive Building, 600 feet 
above Michigan avenue, Chicago. The 
2,000,000,000 candle power ray will be 
visible to aviators for three hundred 
miles. 

Through the Phoenix of Hartford’s 
inland marine department the Lind- 
bergh Beacon was insured against all 
perils of fire, lightning, tornado, cy- 
clone, windstorm, collision, overturn; afl 
damage from slipping of ropes and hoist- 
ing equipment, and breakage. The pe- 
riod covered included from the time the 
Beacon passed to the possession of the 
assured (a contractor) to the time it was 
safely placed on its lofty perch. 


Leads From Papers 


(Continued from Page 20) 


cal agents who had been believers in the 
efficacy of “silent salesmen” were en- 
larging their requests for advertising 
matter. Almost without exception com- 
pany advertising man stated that there 
was from 50% to 300% increase in the 
amount of business-building material re- 
quested by his company’s local agents. 

The dearth of construction, both new 
buildings and alterations, the lowered 
fire rates, the stiffer competition through 
the advent of many new fire and cas- 
ualty companies, evidently are convinc- 
ing local agents that they must diversify 
their business and become thoroughly 
all-round purveyors of all forms of prop- 
erty and human insurance protection— 
if they purpose to continue in business, 
preferably to standing on the corner 
selling “unemployed apples.” 

The newspapers daily offer an inviting 
list of “leads” and it is only the local 
agent who “can not see the trees for the 
woods in the way” who is really be- 
moaning his fate and talking about busi- 
ness depression. 

Business depression is the best con- 
crete reason for not carrying one’s own 
insurance—that is avoiding insurance— 
because it is harder to dig up the money 
to replace or restore property destroyed 
or damaged when times are hard than 


when everybody is gaily prancing down . 


the sunny side of Easy Street and can 
say, “Why should I insure? Huh, what 
if I do have a loss like that! I can buy 
another.” 





Profits For Agents 


(Continued from Page 25) 


one is going to sell one or all of the 
following coverages: on the store-furri- 
ers’ customers, deferred payment, air- 
craft property damage, parcel post, ex- 
press, truck cargo, neon sign; on the 
store Owner-personal effects, jewelry, fur, 
silverware, fine arts and musical instru- 
ments. 

“Most people have heard of the Lind- 
bergh Beacon which’ throws its rays for 
many miles from the top of the Palmolive 
building in Chicago. During the con- 
struction period the beacon was insured 
against practically all risks from the 
point and time of its arrival in Chi- 
cago, while being transported on trucks 
from the depot to the Palmolive building, 
while being hoisted by cable some forty 
stories to the roof, and during installa- 
tion on top of the sixty foot steel sup- 
port. Nothing unusual about the con- 
tract except the beacon being a famous 
one. You may not have a Lindbergh 
Beacon in your community to insure, but 
I venture to say you have many in- 
stallation risks which you can protect by 
inland marine policies if you will look 
around. Present them, and see how 
quickly your company will prepare 4 
form which will get the business for you. 

“A house was moved in a northern 
Illinois town the other day and was 
covered against fire, tornado ‘and trans- 
portation. Houses have been moved for 
many years, but this live agent took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to sell a ma- 
rine contract and bridged a gap for the 
assured as the fire and tornado insur- 
ance was void as soon as moving acttivi- 
ties were started and a new contract 
could not be made until the house was 
resting on the new lot. ; 

“A western firm is chartering a terti- 
tory for the United States Government 
which will take twelve years to complete. 
Every mile chartered represents 2 map 
section and is immediately sent to Wash- 
ington for acceptance, but the surveying 
firm is liable until-advices from the Gov- 
ernment of ‘acceptance. Therefore, they 
are being protected¢ under an inland ma- 
rine contract from the moment the wor 
starts until released by our Government. 
Another live agent on the job.” 
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How Our Agency Is Solving 
That Problem Of Collections 


By JAMES L. CASE, 


Norwich, Conn. 


In the days of my boyhood I was 
brought up to believe that “money 
talked.” As I grew older I observed its 
place and influence in the world at large 
and now that I am a man and have to 
face the problems of life for myself I am 
compelled to believe in the power of 
money and that it actually talks in a 
language all its own. 

I have never been able to hear the 
sound of its voice nor a single spoken 
word but in imagination, at least, I have 
understood its meaning in no uncertain 
manner. It has seemed to say to me at 
times: “You say you want me, but I do 
not think you do, for if you did you 
would be more successful in collecting 





JAMES L. CASE 


me. “You plan and labor; you buy 
and sell; you trade and barter; but as a 
collector you are practically a failure.” 

Such a sentiment is but an. expression 
of our present day conditions, with which 
we are all familiar, 

In a period of temporary depression 
such as we have been experiencing it is 
a rare occasion if a group of business 
men are gathered together, someone does 
not sav “Well, boys. how are collec- 
tions?” and the familiar but expressive 
answer comes back, “Rotten.” 

Many times such a reply is a true 
Statement of fact, but I am more and 
More beginning to believe that it is a 
State of mind rather than an actual or 
a necessary situation. 

In our office we have recently been 
Studying our problems more intensely 
and more intelligently, I hope, than ever 
before and I am pleased to say that we 
ave been successful in solving some of 
them to a degree far beyond that which 
we had eevn dared to hope or contem- 
plate, : 

Because of financial conditions 1930 
as been an ideal year in which to “try 
out” some experiments, and in doing so 
We have learned much about human na- 
ture in our quest for money. 


Accounting Department Must Be 
Adequate 


No plan, however good it may be, can 
succeed if the accounting department of 
€ business is not adequate and accur- 
ate. It is primarily essential that the 
Cash shall be balanced daily and that 
Customers’ entries be posted every day 
or, if he is to be successful the “Col- 
€ction Chief” must know that all charges 
or which he is responsible are correct 
and that the statements that he sends 


out are accurate. 

He should have in his possession a list 
of all receivables tabulated by dates and 
if necessary for more ready reference, 
sub-divided into lists by districts. Each 
debtor should be reminded at proper in- 
tervals of his exact standing and follow- 
up letters should be mailed as the re- 
spective accounts demand. This must be 
followed by personal interviews and it is 
at this point that many of us “fall down” 
and fail. We dislike to do it; we hate 
to be turned down; we do not want to 
hear a hard luck story; we are afraid to 
be frank, lest a debtor will take offense 
and give to a competing agent his next 
renewal line. But stop a minute—will 
he really do so, if we do? 

We have not found such to be the case, 
for if a customer is courteously ap- 
proached and a payment requested in an 
open, straightforward manner he_ will 


meet you more than half-way and in 
quite the same spirit. 

Naturally, one does not obtain a pay- 
ment every time he makes a call but he 
will probably secure a promise of a pay- 
ment of some kind. When he does it 
should be a definite one and there should 
be a mutual understanding as to when 
and where the collector is to call again. 

The failure to be at an appointed place 
at an appointed time has caused many 
a man the keenest disappointment. Too 
great emphasis cannot be placed upon 


such a suggestion, for the office that is . 


following up its leads day in and day 
out, week in and week out, year in and 
year out, is the office that reaps a re- 
ward in the long run. 

Cancellation the Fimal Solution 

Courtesy, patience, tact and diplomacy 
must be employed by every successful 
collection department but sometimes, 
even these qualifications cease to be vir- 
tues, and nothing but “the knife” re- 
mains to be used, 

Better, by far, is the office without 
long term credit accounts; numerous 
small installment payment customers, or 
the perennial “dead beat,” for it costs 
more to care for such collections than the 
profits warrant and no one has yet been 
able to satisfactorily demonstrate how a 
business may be successfully carried on 


when the expenses are more than the 
receipts. 

Collection problems are quite the same 
everywhere, east or west, north or south, 
at home or abroad; or even among the 
islands of the sea. There is no royal 
road by which they may be solved, but 
“Big Business” has taught us many 
things and we will do well if we follow 
its advice. . 

We may have for the asking or at a 
very minimum cost excellent form letters 
and follow-ups, and when wisely used 
they have proven to be most valuable. 

The finance company offers in many 
cases a desirable and practical solution, 
and if the cost is not too great it may 
be employed with profit. Short term 
notes may be taken, and sometimes 
should be demanded, when other means 
of settlement have been exhausted. But 
if they are accepted they should be paid 
when due or at least reduced on each re- 
newal date for no one can afford to al- 
low his credit to be impaired thereby. 

The problems of collections will always 
face a business man and so he must be 
prepared to meet them. He must keep 
his accounts accurately, and his organi- 
zation efficient and up-to-date. His meth- 
ods must be simple and effective, bu 
above all he should be a constructive 
optimist. 
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or Whom Dees the Insurance Agent Acct? 


Latest Legal Decisions on This Point; Questions of Discretion 


In Selecting Companies and In Countersigning Policies; 
Dual Agencies In: One Litigation 


By John Simpson, New York City 


Ordinarily, an insurance agent represents the company, but this is not 
always so, and the question as to whether the insurer. or the insured is rep- 
resented by the agent who is instrumental in the negotiation of the insur- 


ance contract comes frequently before the courts. 


The well-established 


rule is that the question is one of fact, to be determined from the facts 


of each particular case. 


The broker usually acts for the insured, selecting the company with 
which the risk will be placed. Here again, however, there are exceptions 
to the rule and the broker may be at one time agent of the insured and at 
another he may act as agent of the company. But to constitute a broker 
an agent of the company there must be evidence of some facts or cir- 
cumstances from which authority to represent it may fairly be inferred. 
The terms “insurance agent” and “insurance broker’ are frequently de- 
fined in state statutes relating to insurance. 

These general principles will be found to be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing cases, decided within the past few months by various appellate 


courts: 


Agent For Company 


The Texas Court of Civil Appeals, in 
National Guaranty Fire Ins. Co. v. King, 
24 S. W. (2d) 501, held that the fact that 
a person wrote a fire policy and delivered 
it to the insured and collected the premi- 
um; that he had as agent of the insur- 
ance company written other policies; 
that he had blank forms of the com- 
pany’s policies in his office, properly 
signed by the company’s executive offi- 
ers, prior to and at the time he wrote the 
policy in question; that he obtained these 
blank forms from the company’s gener- 
al agents; that he reported the risk and 
sent the premiums to these general 
agents; that the insured had the policy 
duly signed by the company’s executive 
officers, and countersigned by the firm 
of the person who wrote the policy, as 
local agents, were all matters proper to 
be considered by the jury in determin- 
ing whether or not the local firm coun- 
tersigning the policy were duly consti- 
tuted agents of the company with au- 
thority to issue the policy. The evidence 
was held sufficient to support findings 
of the jury that this firm were agents 
of the company and had authority to 
issue the policy. 


Hanover v. Kay 


The fact that the insured had given 
an insurance agent general authority to 
take out a policy of insurance on the 
property, with discretion to select the 
company in which the same should be 
insured, and with further authority to 
cancel out any policies whenever the 
same became necessary and take out 
other policies in place thereof, did not, 
it was held, have the effect of making 
the agent the agent of the insured and 
not the agent of the insurance company 
in the issuance of the policy. Nor was 
the policy invalidated because the re- 
turned premium theretofore paid by the 
plaintiff on another policy which had 
been cancelled was applied by the agent 
in satisfaction of the premium charged 
on the policy in controversy. Hanover 
Fire Ins. Co. v. D. W. Kay & Son, Texas 
Civil Appeals, 26 S. W. (2d) 295. 

Many states have statutes declaring 
that any person soliciting insurance from 


an insurance company shall be deemed’ 


the agent of such company, notwith- 


standing anything to the contrary in the 
application or the policy. For example, 
Ohio General Code, section 9586, pro- 
vides: “A person who solicits insurance 
and procures the application therefor 
shall be held to be the agent of the 
party, company or association thereafter 
issuing a policy upon such application 
or a renewal thereof, anything in the 
application or policy to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” 

The Oklahoma statute, 6723 C. O. S. 
1921, provides: “Any person who shall 
solicit and procure an application for in- 
surance shall, in all matters relating to 
such application for insurance and the 
policy issued in consequence thereof, be 
regarded as the agent of the company 
issuing the policy and not the agent of 
the insured, and all provisions in the ap- 
plication and policy to the contrary are 
void and of no effect whatever.” In 
Hartford Fire Ins. Co. v. Smith (Okla.) 
284 Pac. 624, the court says that “this 
provision was considered by this court 
in Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co. 
v. McLaughlin, 70 Okla. 237, 174 Pac. 248. 
It was there held: ‘Any person who so- 
licits insurance and procures application 
therefor in all matters relating to said 
applicant and the policy issued, is the 
agent of the company issuing the policy 
and not the agent of the insured.” 





Agent For Insured 


In Affleck v. Kean (R. I.), 148 Atl. 324, 
it was held that a fire insurance agent 
who represented several fire insurance 
companies and who called upon the own- 
er of an automobile at her place of busi- 
ness and received an order to procure 
fire insurance upon her automobile but 
not in any particular company, was, for 
the purpose of applying for this insur- 
ance, the agent for the applicant and 
not for the insurer, although he coun- 
tersigned the policy as agent of the com- 
pany. The insurance company was held 
not liable, and the agent was held liable 
for a mistake of the agent in the descrip- 
tion’ of the insured’s automobile in the 
application for insurance thereon. 





Dual Agency 


In Rose Inn Corp. v. National Union 


Fire Ins. Co., 243 N. Y. S. 249, the New 
York Appellate Division holds that an 
insurance agency where there was no 
conflict of interest, could act as agent 
both for insured and insurer, and, where 
it was authotized by the insured to main- 
tain a specific amount of insurance, had 
authority to accept immediate cancella- 
tion of policies and issue new policies 
with other companies for whom it acted. 
The court said: 


“The agency had been authorized by 
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the new companies to issue policies of 
insurance. There was no limitation that 
it would not insure property upon which 
insurance had been cancelled by other 
companies. No bad faith or personal in- 
terest is shown, and it acted fully with- 
in the scope of its authority in issuing 
the new policies. 


“The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, in passing upon a similar issue, 
has said (May v. Hartford Fire Ins. Co., 
297 F. 997, 998): ‘When the insured ap- 
plies directly to an agent of several com- 
panies and gets from him a promise of 
general and continuous protection against 
fire it is indeed abundantly settled that 
the agent acts for both sides, and the 
courts have been at some pains to show 
that the apparent opposition of interest 
will not invalidate any substitutions he 
may make. Thus if, having underwritten 
the loss in some company which proves 
unwilling, such an agent accepts a can- 
cellation and underwrites the risk in an- 
other company of which he is equally 
an agent, the courts enforce the substi- 
tution.’ ” 


The question in the case was: Was 
the property destroyed by fire, a building 
and furniture, insured by policies issued 
by two companies for $8,000, or had this 
insurance been replaced by four policies 
of $2,000 each, one issued by each of four 
other companies? 


Judgment for plaintiff on the old poli- 
cies (133 Misc. Rep. 440, 232, N. Y.S. 351) 
was reversed and rendered for plaintiff 


on the new policies. 


Broker Acts For Insurer 

In Harris v. A. P. Nichols Inv. Co. 
(Mo. App.) 25 S. W. (2d) 484, it is said 
that generally an insurance broker is the 
agent of the insured and not of the in- 
surer, although there are exceptions, and 
each case must rest on its own facts. 
Where the relationship of principal and 
agent does exist between the insured and 
the broker, the insured is entitled to rely 
upon and believe that, pursuant to the 
duties assumed: by such agent, and un- 
der his instructions, a policy of the kind 
desired is delivered to the insured, where 
he pays the consideration which the 
broker requests for such policy. The 
failure alleged in this case was to get 
a policy covering theft of goods from 
the insured’s automobile, for which fail- 
ure the broker was held liable to the 
insured. 

The policy was obtained by the sec- 
retary of the defendant brokers through 
another firm of general insurance agents 
in the city, that firm selecting the par- 
ticular policy and the company. The 
policy actually obtained did not cover the 
insured to the full extent desired. It 
was held that the relationship existing 
between the plaintiff insured and the 
defendant brokers in this case was that 
of principal and agent. “Within the fi- 
duciary capacity thus created, plaintiff 
was entitled to rely upon and believe 
that, pursuant to the duties assumed by 
such agent, and under his instructions, 
a policy of the kind desired was mailed 
to plaintiff and received by him.” 
Detroit Trust Co. v. Transcontinental 

In Detroit Trust Co. v. Transcontinen- 
tal Ins. Co. (Cal. App.) 287 Pac. 535, it 
was held that insurance brokers were 
agents for the insured where they had 
acted for several years as brokers for 
the insured company in procuring its 
insurance, where the insured’s president 
testified the firm acted as its brokers 
and the chief accountant of the broker- 
age company testified that it did not act 
as general agents for the insurance com- 
pany. Following an increase in the pre- 
mium rate the insured returned the pol- 
icy to the brokers, instructing them to 
cancel it. The brokers delayed doing 
so for three weeks, attempting to oD- 
tain an adjustment of the rate. The 
premium was subsquently paid by the 
brokers and accepted by the insurance 
company. The brokers retained the pol- 
icy. The property was destroyed by fire 
soon after retaining of the policy_by 
the brokers after their fruitless effort 
to adjust the rate with the insurance 
company was a circumstance strongly 
tending to show their agency for the 
insured. 

The court quoted Solomon v. Federal 
Ins. Co., 176 Cal. 133, 138, as being par- 
ticularly applicable to the present cas¢, 
as follows: “It is well settled that where, 
in circumstances such as are presente 
here, an insurance agent requests insut- 
ance from a company which he does not 
represent, he is acting for the insure¢. 

This agency in behalf of the insure 
may, the court added, exist even thoug 
the commissions are paid to the broker 
by the insurer. 

Drucker v. Dutcher 
The Ohio Appellate Court, Drucker ¥: 
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Dutcher, 33 Ohio App. 253, says that “the 
same individual may be an insurance 
agent and an insurance broker; he may 
represent an applicant for insurance or 
he may represent an insurance company 
at different times.” 

Dutcher, the operator of certain auto- 
mobiles, went to the office of John W. 
Krauth, an insurance broker, to enquire 
about liability insurance on the automo- 
biles. Krauth took his application there- 
for and forwarded it to the Travelers 
Ins. Co. on his behalf. Krauth was not 
a general agent of that company but 
only a broker. Dutcher required the 
insurance to get his license from the city. 
This he got. The Travelers executed 
the policies and sent them to Krauth, 
with instruction that if he delivered them 
he would be responsible for the premi- 
ums. Dutcher never paid the premiums 
and the policies were never given to 
Krauth. ‘They were ultimately returned 
to the insurance company. Action was 
brought and judgment recovered against 
Dutcher by a person injured by one of 
the automobiles, and she then com- 
menced an action against the insurance 
company to collect the judgment under 
the policy covering the car, under sec- 
tion 9510-4, Ohio General Code, allow- 
ing such an action. The case was tried 
in the lower court without a jury, and 
judgment rendered for the insurance 
company. This the Appellate Court has 
reversed, holding that Krauth acted in 
this case as an insurance broker, and 
that the delivery of the policies to Krauth 
was a delivery thereof to Dutcher, and 
the policies were in force and effect at 
the time of that delivery. 





Right to Unearned Portions of Com- 
missions on Cancellation of Poli- 
cies After Termination of 


ency ; 

After an agent had acted under a writ- 
ten contract for three or four years in 
soliciting insurance on farm and city 
property in a territory in Kentucky, the 
company determined to withdraw from 
that territory and terminated the con- 
tract of agency and cancelled all out- 
standing policies. The company demand- 
ed of the agent the sum of $331.53, which 
it was claimed represented the unearned 
portions of commissions on cancelled pol- 
icies which had been collected by the 
agent and returned by the company to 
the various persons whose property had 
been insured. The agent refused to pay 
the amount claimed, and the company 
brought an action against him and the 
sureties on his bond. j 

The agency contract provided for its 
termination at any time on written no- 
tice by either party, this provision con- 
cluding thus: “but the cancellation of 
this contract shall not terminate or 
change the liability of said agent to the 
American Ins. Co. for return commis- 
sions upon unpaid notes or policies can- 
celled or for any work, business or trans- 
action done prior to the cancellation of 
said contract.” 

The defendants contended that the 
words “prior to the cancellation of said 
contract” related to and modified the 
words “for return commissions upon un- 
paid notes or policies cancelled” as well 
as the words “for any work, business or 
transaction done,” and, since the com- 
pany cancelled the policies after it had 
terminated and cancelled the agency con- 
tract and after the agent had ceased to 
act as such, he was not liable, under the 
terms of the agency contract, to return 
to the company any commission or any 
of the policies cancelled subsequent to 
the cancellation of the agency contract. 

The Kentucky Court of Appeals held, 
American Ins. Co. v. Bean, 22 S. W. (2d) 
426, that the construction contended for 
by defendants was not the proper con- 
Struction to be placed upon the above 
clause; that it was clearly the intention 
of the parties throughout the contract 
to reserve the right to each to termi- 
nate it at any time, and that the agent 
should account to the company for all 
unearned commissions upon unpaid notes 
Or policies cancelled. The court said: 

‘Most of the policies written were on 


farm property and were for terms of 
three or five years. The premium for 
the first year was paid in cash and for 
the premium for each subsequent year 
the insured executed a note. The agent 
retained his entire commission out of 
the first premiums and forwarded the 
notes to the company. If the construc- 
tion contended for by appellees (the de- 
fendants) is correct, it would be possible 
for the agent to write a large amount 
of insurance, collect his entire commis- 
sions out of the first premiums, cancel 
the agency contract, and the company 
would be deprived of the right to recover 
from him the unearned commissions, al- 
though none of the notes were paid or 
the policies were cancelled by the in- 
sured or the insurer. The contract clear- 
ly does not contemplate such a result.” 





Authority to Agents to Write Policies 
on Their Own Property 

The general rule that an insurance 
company’s agent cannot issue a policy 
to himself on his own property unless 
the company with knowledge of the facts 
ratifies his act is supported by numer- 
ous decisions. See Cooley’s Briefs on 
Insurance, 2nd edition, p. 479. 

National Fire Ins. Co. v. Llewellyn, 
Oklahoma Supreme Court, 286 Pac. 792, 
was an action by local insurance agents 
against the company they represented 


on a fire policy on property owned by 
the agents. The agents prevailed in the 
lower court and the company appealed. 
Only two questions were presented on 
appeal: (1) Was the contract of insur- 
ance in existence before the loss? (2) 
To what extent or under what conditions 
may an insurance agent, even with cer- 
tain express authority from his company, 
write insurance on his own property? 

The company’s state agent testified 
that he only authorized the plaintiffs to 
write insurance on their own property 
and submit the policies to the company 
for approval. Giving the testimony of 
the plaintiffs on this point its full force, 
the court said that the authority of the 
general agent went no further than to 
authorize the local agents in a general 
way to write or issue policies of insur- 
ance on their own property. 

National Fire v. Llewellyn 

In National Fire Ins. Co. v. Llewellyn, 
Oklahoma Supreme Court, the company 
had previously issued two fire policies 
on the property concerned, belonging to 
the local agents, besides other policies 
on other property belonging to them and 
had accepted the premiums therefor. The 
agents executed a new policy on this 
property for an increased amount of in- 
surance at much less than the value of 
the property, and thereafter placed in the 
mail a letter containing a daily report 


disclosing the transaction addressed to 
the company or its designated agent. 
This report, the company’s officers tes- 
tified, was never received or could not 
be located. A fire occurred and this 
action ensued. The court considered the 
legal question involved a difficult one, 
but decided that the company accepted 
the risk and was bound by the policy. 
The court, however, said: “Were it not 
for the fact that for a considerable time 
prior to the issuance of the policy here 
in controversy these agents had written 
numerous policies of insurance on their 
own property with this same company, 
and that previous to the issuance of the 
policy in question had issued two poli- 
cies covering the exact property on which 
the policy in question was issued, we 
would conclude that the general author- 
ity granted these agents by the com- 
pany to write policies of insurance on 
their own property would be insufficient 
until there was some character of rati- 
fication or subsequent acquiescence in 
the act. This is said upon the well- 
known and well-founded principle that 
the very policy and proprieties of the 
law prevent the agent or trustee from 
acting for himself in a matter where 
his interest conflicts with his duty to 
his principal, without the express con- 
sent of his principal freely given after 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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GROWING USE OF BROAD POLICIES 


How Fire Insurance Is Keeping In Step With Changing Economic 
Conditions of the Country; Efficiency Trends of Insurance; Why 
Interstate Underwriters Board Was Formed and Something 
About Its Forms and Operations 
By JOHN R. DUMONT, 


Manager, Interstate Underwriters Board 


Few people realize the difficulties 
.which confront the insurance business in 
attempting to keep up with rapidly 
changing conditions. This is particu- 
larly true in the fire branch of the busi- 
ness. In order to fully realize this sit- 


uation, it is necessary to go back to the 
early history of the business in this 
country. 

Practically all of the fire companies 
started in the Eastern States and gradu- 
ally enlarged their operations to take 
in the entire country. A century ago 
transportation and communication were 
nothing to what they: are today and it 
was much more difficult therefore both 
to sell insurance and to make settle- 
ments in case of loss. 

As is always the case with any new 
business, certain companies and _ their 
representatives took advantage of the 
insuring public which developed a lack 
of confidence on the part of many peo- 
ple. As time went on, several compa- 
nies were organized purely as promo- 
tion schemes and it was felt necessary 
in many states to enact very drastic laws 
to protect the public from such unscru- 
pulous promoters. 

Another very important element in this 
Situation was the fact that when the 
Constitution of the United States was 
drawn, insurance was such an infant that 
no consideration was given to it and 
therefore this business which has now 
grown to such magnitude, was not even 
mentioned. Decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court a number of years 
later held that insurance is not inter- 
state commerce and is therefore subject 
to the jurisdiction of the individual 
states. Consequently this has encour- 
aged the enactment of many very re- 
strictive laws which often times come 
from a purely selfish local attitude. 


Broad Policies im Use in Europe 


Many foreign countries do not have 
such restrictions and the insurance com- 
panies have been able more readily to 
keep up with the rapid changes in gen- 
eral merchandising. This is evidenced 
by the fact that for large lines of mer- 
chandise with locations widely scattered, 
very broad, comprehensive forms to meet 
modern business conditions have been 
in use in England, France, Germany, 
Sweden and other European countries 
for a number of years. 

A demand in this countrv for similar 
forms was evident as far back as twenty 
to twenty-five years ago but many of the 
fire companies felt that on account of 
the restrictive laws, it was absolutely 
impossible to meet these requirements. 
As the demand increased some compa- 
nies with little regard for state laws and 
good ethics entered the market and sup- 
plied the larger business interests with 
various forms, at average rates, to take 
care of fluctuating values. 

In more recent years the trend of the 
times has been for more and more ef- 
ficiency in business operations. This has 
resulted in many large mergers in order 
to bring about a centralization of man- 
agement and do away with considerable 
waste, the theory being that in most in- 
stances, the volume of business handled 
by two, three or more individual con- 
cerns can be handled equally as well if 


brought under one management with less 
personnel and less expense. 


This is a change in general business 
operations which is entirely beyond the 
control of the insurance agents and com- 
panies. If the chaotic conditions brought 
about by various companies independent- 
ly meeting such demands and offering 
various forms at discriminatory rates, 
continued, it would lead to such a con- 
dition that the insurance business itself 
would be faced with serious difficulties. 


Why I. U. B. Was Formed 


Fully realizing the seriousness of such 
methods of operating, the executives of 
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the leading fire and marine insurance 
companies after giving the matter care- 
ful study, decided to organize some sys- 
tem whereby this business, which was 
rapidly going into improper channels, to 
unauthorized companies and being incor- 
rectly written in the inland marine de- 
partments of other companies, could be 
written in compliance with the laws of 
the various states and other uniform 
rules and rates. 

A committee was appointed which 
worked faithfully for over two years 
finally submitting a written report and 
suggesting the formation of a board to 
be known as the Interstate Underwriters 
Board. This board was organized in 
January, 1929, and went into actual op- 
erations in July, 1929. The plan was sub- 
mitted to the Insurance Commissioners 
Convention and received its general ap- 
proval, it being the opinion of the in- 
surance supervisors that something must 
be done to correct a bad situation. 

Thus developed a modern standard 
method for the handling of multiple lo- 
cation coverages. 


The board is now in its second year 
of operation. While it has not reached 
perfection and never will, still it is gen- 
erally felt that it is accomplishing many 


of the results for which it was organized. 
During the past year much opposition 
has developed from various sources but 
it is generally conceded that this was 
due to lack of information and real study 
of the actual operations of the board. 


The management has attempted to 
meet this situation by having representa- 
tives attend meetings of local agents and 
general agents for the purpose of an- 
swering questions and explaining the 
practical operations of the I. U. B. 


Risks Are Classified 


Within six months after the organiza- 
tion of the Interstate Underwriters 
Board, a pamphlet was printed setting 
out the rules and regulations and forms 
which had been adopted. These were 
sent, upon request, to many thousands 
of agents throughout the country. In 
this pamphlet the risks coming under the 
jurisdiction of the I B. have been 
divided into classes depending on the 
nature of the business and forms adapt- 
able to each class have been adopted. 

Form No. 1—Monthly Average. This 
form is used to cover merchandise and/or 
machinery or supplies, furniture and fix- 
tures and/or assured’s interest in im- 
provements and betterments to build- 
ings, in mercantile risks such as branch 
stores, retail stores, warehouses or dis- 
tribution points. 

Form No. 2—Daily Average. This 
form is used to cover stock in manu- 
facturing plants of a strictly seasonal na- 
ture such as fertilizing factories, cotton- 
seed oil mills, canning factories, fruit 
packing plants, oil in tanks and the like. 
On account of the short season and great 
fluctuations that occur under this class 
of risk, within a given month, a re- 
port is required once a month of the 
daily average values of the property 
covered. 

Form ‘No. 3—Discontinued. 

Form No. 4—Processors Form. This 
form covers only merchandise in the 
hands of processors not owned or con- 
trolled by the assured such as bleach- 
eries, .dyers, tanneries, silk throwsters 
and the like. The provisional premium 
under this form is based upon the full 
estimated value including accrued proc- 
essing charges and cost of delivery of 
all property to be sent to processors dur- 
ing the year. 

Form No. 5—Non-Reporting. This is a 
non-reporting co-insurance floater and 
covers identically the same property as 
may be covered under Form No. 1 with 
the addition of patterns and dies. 


Do Not Cover Risks in Transit 


None of the I. U. B. forms cover prop- 
erty in transit nor in fairs or expositions, 
nor in motor vehicles. The forms are 
predicated on 100% insurance to value 
except form No. 5 which may be writ- 
ten either with the 90% or the 100% 
co-insurance clause. 

Policies are written for a provisional 
amount based on the total estimated av- 
erage at each location. This average 
amount is substantiated by the insured’s 
previous twelve months’ experience. 
From the insured’s previous experience 


and anticipated future experience, a lim- 
it of liability is easily arrived at which 
will be ample to cover the maximum val- 
ues that may be at risk during the pol- 
icy year. This limit of liability is in- 
dependent of the provisional amount at 
which the policy is written, one being 
based on averages and the other on 
maximum values. 

In all I. U. B. forms the right is re- 
served to audit or inspect the books of 
the assured. It is contemplated that this 
option will be generally enforced as it 
now is with pay roll audits. 

Question is often: raised as to how to 
utilize these forms with regard to un- 
known locations. The forms provide for 
coverage at locations acquired after the 
inception of the policy. Thfs unknown 
limit should be kept to a reasonable min- 
imum. It is intended chiefly to provide 
insurance only between reporting dates 
and all such new locations should be re- 
ported each month in order to insure 
full coverage. 


Status of Specific Covers 


Specific insurance is permitted only 
when necessary to protect the assured 
in excess of the limits established. If 
the property has not heretofore been 
covered under reporting form, it is nat- 
ural that at the inception of the con- 
tract there will be considerable specific 
insurance in force, expiring throughout 
the year. : 

This may be picked up at the expira- 
tion dates under the reporting contract 
but it is necessary to file with the ap- 
plication, the amount of such specific in- 
surance and the respective expiration 
dates in detail, in order that credit’ for 
the same can be allowed in naming the 
deposit premium. An_ endorsement 
should be attached to the policy grant- 
ing permission to continue these speci- 
fic policies in force, as listed, until their 
respective expiration dates. Where there 
is a certain fixed amount of specific in- 
surance in addition to that which is being 
absorbed at expiration, an endorsement 
should be attached granting permission 
to maintain a certain amount of specific 
insurance in force during the full term 
of the contract. 

Except in form No. 5, there is no co- 


‘insurance clause but there is a so-calle 


honest clause. This clause provides that 
in case of loss, the liability under the 
contract shall not exceed that propor- 
tion of such loss which the last reporte 
values bear to the actual value of said 
property at the time of said report. This 
coupled up with the provision that ethe 
premium named in the policy is provi 
sional only and that the assured must 
pay premium on the total value oi suc! 
property at each location, insures 4 fair 
contract for both the assured and the 
company. 

If the insured reports his values hon- 
estly he has nothing to fear in regat 
to this so-called honesty clause. Shoul 
it happen that the values between re- 
porting dates exceed the limit of the 
policy, the company is protected in be 
it collects on the basis of the actua 
value even though this is greater than 
the limit, but it would have to pay the 
full loss over and above specific insuf- 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Some New Forms Issued In 1930 


Oil Burner Smudge Damage, Six Point Side-Line 
Comprehensive Contract, Errors and Omissions Policy 


As Judge Albert Conway, former New 
York State Superintendent of Insurance, 
and others have frequently said, an out- 
line of the history of civilization might 
readily be compiled from a long list of 
insurance policies formulated through the 
centuries. Were they the only record 
of past generations available they would 
certainly throw a vast light on the activi- 
ties of the human race through the tre- 
mendous diversification of perils insured 
against in times of peace and war, on 
land and on the sea. 

It is the proud boast of insurance that 
it does not rest upon those contracts so 
far devised and widely used, no matter 
how apparently satisfactory they may 
seem, but is constantly striving to an- 
ticipate the legitimate requirements of 
those who have values to insure. Every 
year broader, more comprehensive and 
more far-reaching insurance contracts 
are devised and placed in local agents’ 
hands. With the rapid growth of trans- 
portation facilities, big business and 
higher standards of living, insurance aims 
to keep pace. Restrictions naturally 
thrown around policies in the early days 
of any particular branch of insurance are 
removed as the necessity for them les- 
sens. The tendency has been and will 
continue to be to render insurance more 
elastic and more all-embracing in its 
service to the world. 


New Smudge Damage Form 


In fire insurance and its allied lines 
several new forms have come on the 
market this year. One of these which 
is attracting general attention at the mo- 
ment is the supplemental contract in- 
suring the holder of a fire policy against 
direct loss or damage caused by smoke 
due to an unusual or faulty operation 
of a stationary fuel oil burner. Gener- 
ally this is referred to as smudge dam- 
age. 

Since the use of oil burners in private 
dwellings, office buildings and mercan- 
tile establishments has become common 
the smudge hazard has greatly increa$ed. 
While the modern oil burner is more 
Perfected as respects fire hazards than 
earlier models and therefore the chance 
of a smudge loss per unit is decreasing 
the call for this insurance is larger be- 
Cause many more thousands of such heat- 
ers are in the hands of the public. 

The question of the liability of an in- 
Surer for such a loss under a straight 
fire policy was long in doubt, some com- 
Panies paying oil burner smoke losses 
without question and others contending 
that such a claim was not sound as the 
loss was not occasioned by a ‘hostile’ fire. 

ith this new supplemental contract in 
Operation both companies and assureds 
know definitely where they stand with 
respect to this hazard. Up until a few 
weeks ago this form was written by most 
Companies only on dwelling house risks. 

Ow, however, some regional rating or- 
8anizations have extended the cover to 


other classes of risks and agents are 


urged to acquaint their clients with these 
forms after learning whether they are 
available in their territories. 
ollowing is a sample copy of this 
form: 
Smoke Damage from Stationary Heating 
Plant Using Oil for Fuel 
_ The Insurance Company named below 
M consideration of $...... premium and 
; e issuance of the fire policy to which 
18 Supplemental Contract is attached, 
ious. hereby insure the insured named 
N said policy on the property described 


therein under Items Nos......... , for not 
exceeding the amounts applying to such 
items, against direct loss or damage 
caused by smoke .due to a sudden, un- 
usual, and faulty operation of the sta- 
tionary fuel oil burning apparatus, 
kiown'-a$*. fk oy ...’ manufactured by 
et: , Serial No. ........, while con- 
tained in the premises described in the 
aforementioned policy. 

“This Supplemental Contract is subject 
to all terms, conditions and limitations 
of the policy to which it is attached that 
are not in conflict herewith, and wher- 
ever the word ‘fire’ occurs in this policy 
it shali be held to mean smoke in its 
application to this Supplemental Con- 
tract, subject also to the following con- 
ditions : 

“This Supplemental Contract covers 
for such period of time as the above- 
mentioned fire insurance policy contin- 
ues in force and no longer. If the items 
in the above-mentioned fire policy, to 
which this Supplemental Contract ap- 
plies, are canceled, increased or reduced, 
liability under this Supplemental Con- 
tract applying to such items, shall im- 
mediately terminate or be proportionate- 
ly increased or reduced to conform 
thereto. 

“This Company shall not be liable for 
a greater proportion of any direct loss 
or damage by smoke than the amount 
of fire insurance, under the policy to 
which this Supplemental Contract is at- 
tached, applying to the items of property 
covered by this Supplemental Contract, 
shall bear to the whole fire insurance 
covering such items, whether valid or 
not, and whether collectible or not; 
whether such other fire insurance cov- 
ers against direct loss or damage by 
smoke from such stationary fuel oil 
burning apparatus or not, and the total 
amount for which this Company is liable 
under any item covered by this Supple- 
mental Contract and the policy to which 
it is attached shall not exceed the amount 
in said policy applying to such item. 

“Further, this Supplemental Contract 
does not cover the following: 

“Loss or damage caused by smoke 
from ‘fire’ within the meaning of that 
word, as used in the policy to which this 
Supplemental Contract is attached. 

“Accumulative damage or. depression 
caused by the operation of the fuel oil 
burning apparatus. 

“Loss or damage due to gross negli- 
gence in not maintaining the fuel oil 
ne apparatus in proper working or- 

er. 

“Loss or damage to the fuel oil burn- 
ing apparatus, heating plant, or any part 
or appurtenances thereof.” 

Contract Covering Six Risks in One 

For some time many fire company 
executives have believed that assureds 
would be better protected as concerns 
some of the more important “side-line” 
risks if these covers were combined in 
a single comprehensive supplemental 
form rather than having them all sold 
individually with separate endorsements 
and premium charges. As one of the 
first steps in this direction they brought 
together the risks of aircraft damage, 
explosion, hail, motor vehicle damage, 
riot and/or windstorm and a few weeks 
ago issued a supplemental contract cov- 
ering all of these hazards under one con- 
tract for a single premium. Sale of this 
contract gives a local agent more com- 
mission and an assured excellent. pro- 
tection. 

Following is a sample copy of this 


supplemental contract: 
Supplemental Contract For Loss or 

Damage Caused by Aircraft, Explo- 

sion, Hail, Motor Vehicle, Riot 
and/or Windstorm 

“The insurance company named above in con- 
sideration of $........ premium and the issu- 
ance of the fire policy to which this supplemental 
contract is attached, hereby insures the Insured 
named in the said policy on the same prop- 
erty and in the same amount or amounts as 
specified in said policy and in accordance with 
the terms, conditions and limitations thereof 
when not in conflict with this supplemental 
contract, which terms, conditions and limitations 
are made a part hereof, against all direct loss 
or damage caused by aircraft, explosion, hail, 
motor vehicle, riot and/or windstorm, for such 
period of time as the said fire policy continues 
in force and no longer. 

“In the application of the conditions of the 
attached policy to this supplemental contract, 
wherever the word ‘fire’ occurs in said policy, 
the words ‘aircraft,’ ‘explosion,’ ‘hail,’ ‘motor 
vehicle,’ ‘riot’ and ‘windstorm’ shall be substi- 
tuted therefor. 

“In case of cancelation, increase or reduc- 
tion of the said fire insurance policy, all lia- 
bility under this supplemental contract shall 
immediately terminate or be proportionately in- 
creased or reduced to conform thereto with 
proper adjustment of premium. 

“The liability of this insurance company for 
loss or damage from any or all of the hazards 
covered under the said policy and under this 
supplemental contract shall not exceed the 
amount stated in the fire insurance coverage 
of said policy as applying to each of the items 
thereof. 

“This company shall not be liable for loss or 
damage caused by rain and/or snow, whethcr 
driven by wind or not, unless any building cov- 
ered hereby or containing property covered, shall 
first sustain an actual opening in roof and/or 
walls by the direct force of aircraft, explosion, 
hail, motor vehicle, riot and/or windstorm, and 
shall then be liable as to damage by rain or 
snow only for such loss or damage to the sud- 
ject of insurance as may be caused by rain 
and/or snow immediately entering the building 
through opening in roof and/or walls as the 
direct result of such damage by aircraft, ex- 
plosion, hail, motor vehicle, riot and/or wind- 
storm; nor, shall this company be liable for loss 
or damage caused by water from sprinkler equip- 
ment or other piping unless such loss results 
from direct damage to sprinkler equipment or 
other piping caused by aircraft, explosion, hai’, 
motor vehicle, riot and/or windstorm. 

“This company shall not be liable for loss or 
damage to an automobile, motorcycle, airplane, 
or any other self-propelled vehicle, or parts 
thereof, under this supplemental contract wheth- 
er or not covered by the fire policy to which 
this supplemental contract is attached. 

Fall of Building and Fire Limitation 

Clause 

“This company shall not be liable under this 
supplemental contract for any loss or damage 
by fire whether direct or indirect (excepting 
loss or damage caused by:riot as defined in this 
supplemental contract) unless all liability under 
any and all fire insurance on property covered 
hereunder has ceased because of the fall of the 
building(s) or material part thereof, in which 
event the company shall be liable under this 
supplemental contract (subject to all the terms, 
conditions and limitations of this contract and 
the policy to which it is attached) for the direct 
loss or damage by fire to the property covered 
hereby which immediately follows the fal! of any 
such building(s) or material part thereof if, and 
only if such fall is the direct and immediate 
result of damage caused by aircraft, explosion, 
hail, motor vehicle and/or windstorm. 

Apportionment Clauses 

“Tt is a condition of this supplemental con- 
tract that in no event shall this company be 
liable hereunder for a greater proportion of any 
loss than the amount of fire insurance applying 
to the item involved under the policy. to which 
this supplemental contract is attached, bears 
to the total amount of fire insurance covering 
upon such property, whether or not a'l of the 
fire insurance, by extension or otherwise. covers 
against loss from the hazards assumed under 
this supplemental contract; nor for a greater 
Proportion of any loss than the amount app'y- 
ing to the item involved under this supp!emental 
contract bears to the total amount of insurance 
against the hazard responsible for the loss. 
Special Conditions Applicsble to Damage 

from Aircraft and/or Motor Vehicle 

“The term ‘aircraft’? shall be held to mean 
airplanes, airships, and/or other aerial craft or 
objects falling therefrom 

“This company shall not be liable under this 
supplemental contract for loss or damage caused 
by motor vehicles or other motor propelled de- 
vices, owned or operated by the owner of the 


property covered hereunder and/or by any ten- 
ant thereof and/or by any member of the family 
or employe of either. 
Special Conditions Applicable to Explo- 
sion Liability 
“This supplemental contract covers all direct 
loss or damage by explosion, except explosion 
originating within steam boilers, pipes, fly-wheels, 
engines and machinery connected therewith and 
operated thereby. ‘ 


Special Conditions Applicable to Riot 
Liability 
“The term ‘riot’ shall be held to include riot 


attending a strike, insurrection and/or civil com- 
motion. 


Special Conditions Applicable to Wind- 
storm and/or Hail Liability 

“This supplemental contract shall not cover 
awnings, electric or telephone or telegraph trans- 
mission wires and their supports outside of build- 
ings, fences, silos or their contents, greenhouses 
or similar buildings largely of glass construction 
or their contents, standpipes, windmills or wind- 
pumps and their towers, water towers or water 
tanks and their supports, other tanks or contents 
of such tanks and their supports, temporary 
roofs, temporary roof structures or their ‘con- 
tents, temporary or board additions or their 
contents; nor buildings or contents of buildings 
in process of construction or reconstruction, un- 
Iess entirely enclosed and under permanent roof 
with all outside doors ad windows permanently 
in place; nor articles, materials or other personal 
Property outside of enclosed buildings; nor open 


structures not otherwise specifically excluded 
hereunder. 


“This company shall not be liable for loss or 
damage, whether incidental to a windstorm or 
not, caused by frost or cold weather: nor for 
‘oss or damage caused directly or indirectly by 
tidal wave, high water or overflow, whether 
driven by wind or not.” 


Earlier this year there arose a demand 
from financial institutions lending funds 
on mortgages for insurance against er- 
rors by their employes which might re- 
sult in these lenders finding their invest- 
ments insufficiently insured in the event 
of fire. Recognizing this as a legitimate 
need, the fire companies through their 
organizations devised this new policy 
covering loss to mortgagee’s interest due 
to errors and omissions affecting specific 
insurance. This is excess insurance and 
is not treated as contributing insurance 
with specific coverage. There is an ex- 
cellent field for this policy among all 
banks or organizations handling mort- 
gages. 

Errors and Omissions Forms 

The errors and omissions form used in 
the Eastern states is worded as follows: 

<< eee on the insured’s mortgage in- 
terest, subject to the terms, conditions 
and/or limitations of this contract, in 
buildings located in ........ county or 
counties in the state of......... 

“1. Covering loss to insured’s mort- 
gage interest, caused by fire or lightning 
damage to building property as above 
described, in which the insured has sub- 
sisting mortgage interest, when and only 
when the insured’s interest in said build- 
ing property is not covered by specific 
fire and lightning insurance, because of 
errors and/or omissions in effecting such 
insurance. which result in: 

“(a) No such specific insurance on 

said property, and/or 

“(b) Such specific insurarftte on said 

property being invalid, and/or 

“(c) Such specific insurance being in- 

sufficient on said property, in- 
cluding loss due to contribution 
required under a co-insurance or 
average clause. 

“2. Insured agrees to make every rea- 
sonable effort to secure and maintain 
valid snecific fire and lightning insurance 
on each and all: property covered herebv 
pavable to the insured as mortgagees 
and amount not less than its mortgage 
loans thereon. 

“3. Limit of Lisbilitv—This company 

(Continued on Page % 
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From a standpoint of fire and casualty 
insurance one of the most interesting as- 
sureds in the world is William Randolph 
Hearst. He is outstanding as an assured 
in many ways not only because of the 
amount of premium he pays each year to 
insurance companies and the magnitude 
and variety of his properties, but also 
because insurance on his properties is 
placed by a large number of units. 

Hearst is the exclusive owner of his 
newspapers, magazines and allied prop- 
erties although in some cases there have 
been bond issues covering part of the 
properties. He owns twenty-six daily 
papers, some magazines of very great cir- 
culation such as “Cosmopolitan,” “Good 
Housekeeping” and “Harper’s Bazaar.” 
He carries every conceivable kind of in- 
surance except group life insurance; his 
premiums, exclusive of life insurance, are 
said to amount to $1,000,000 a year. He 
owns paintings, antiques and works of 
art of great value and has in one loca- 
tion a reported value of $20,000,000. On 
the Pacific Coast where he has a ranch 
of some 300,000 acres with thirty-nine 
miles af Pacific Ocean front in San Sim- 
eon County, between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, he has an estate carrying 
heavy insurance. In a private warehouse 
in New York he has insurance to the 
extent of $4,000,000 covering fine art ob- 
jects. : 

Employs 22,000 People 

His newspaper properties probably own 
and operate a thousand automobiles in 
the delivery division of the circulation 
departments. It is reported that there 
are 100 of these delivery automobiles in 
New York City. Working for him are 
22,000 people, some of whom are covered 
by group life insurance, and all by work- 
men’s compensation insurance. 

One firm of brokers handles the ac- 
count. It is a man-sized job as newspa- 
per properties in the various cities have 
to be constantly visited in order to keep 
track of this insurance and in order to 
discuss insurance problems 
with the various units. 


personally 
Each newspaper 
determines what insurance it desires as 





$1,000,000 A Year Premium Payer 


seme have use and occupancy, for in- 
stance, and others do not. 

Probably there is no division of cas- 
ualty insurance where so many problems 
arise as in relation to newspaper delivery 
trucks. Sometimes the newspaper itself 
engages trucks under a contract with the 
owner of the truck, sometimes the driv- 
ers are men salaried by the newspaper, 
sometimes individual contracts are made 
with owners of trucks by the week or 


International News Photo 


WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST 


month. In cases of loss complicated 
problems frequently arise. 

Brokers Are Barham & Mitchell, Inc. 

For seven years the Hearst Newspaper 
Insurance was handled by White & Dart 
of this city. E. W. Dart traveled con- 
siderably over the country in the super- 
vision of this business, frequently mak- 
ing speeches to Hearst people about in- 
surance problems and talking to Rotary 
Clubs and other organizations. At the 
present time the insurance is handled by 
Barham & Mitchell, Inc., who have re- 
cently opened an office at 102 Maiden 
Lane, New York City, in charge of G. A. 
Groesbeck. 





Use Of Broad Policies 
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ance up to the limit stated in the policy. 

This is equitable because the rates are 
based upon the fact that the assured is 
to report 100% to value. 

The Interstate Underwriters. Board 
having developed these forms and gen- 
eral rules which are applicable thereto 
and issued the pamphlet setting these 
out, then commenced functioning as an 
advisory rating organization. 


Hiow to Secure Services of I. U. B. 


In order to secure the services of the 


I. U. B., it is necessary that an appli- 
cation jor advisory rating be properly 
filled out to be signed by the assured 


naming the agent or broker authorized 
to negotiate for or in connection with 
the insurance and no computation will 
be made of any advisory rate unless this 
application is made on the proper form, 
with full details and filed at one of the 
offices of the board. 

It is essential and necessary that these 
applications be properly executed and 
contain all the information called for. 


Many times applications have to be sent 
back because of lack of information such 
as the complete street address of one or 
more of the locations, lack of signa- 
ture of the assured or incomplete fig- 
ures as to actual values and estimated 
average values. This of course delays 
the I. U. B. service materially. 

Some have confused the I. U. B. plan 
with the older general cover contract. 
The general cover contract was the first 
approved method of insurance that 
granted automatic protection and cover- 
age over multiple locations. There is a 
great deal more detail required, how- 
ever, in the use of this form of contract 
than under the I. U. B. forms. 

The general cover contract is usually 
limited to two or more locations located 
in more than one city or town while 
the J. U. B. requires a minimum of five 
locations which may be located in a 
single town or city or be scattered in 
several cities or states. 

he general’ cover contract provides 
for adjustment of premium monthly up 


or down on a pro rata basis to conform 
with the values reported in the monthly 
statements and adjustments are made at 
the specific rates applying at each lo- 
cation. 

This necessitates many endorsements, 
in fact, often an endorsement for each lo- 
cation each month during the year. 

This is not true of the I. U. B. forms 
as these are worked out on averages 
with a final adjustment of premium at 
the end of the contract. 

These rules and forms have been in 
actual operation now for approximately 
eighteen months and it is surprising how 
few changes have had to be made since 
the board went into practical operation. 


As the aims and purposes of this board 
are better understood, it is receiving the 
enthusiastic approval of those who have 
studied the benefits to be derived there- 
from and the necessity of such an or- 
ganization is becoming more and more 
apparent. 

Should the Interstate Underwriters 
Board cease to operate, the business will 
still be written under reporting forms, 
This method of doing business is here 
to stay until a new cycle of business 
develops and it is generally conceded 
that if there is not some central con- 
trol exercised, conditions will become 
more chaotic than they have ever been 
in the past. 





New Forms Of 1930 
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shall not be liable under this policy, for: 


“(a) More than the balance due the 
insured under the mortgage on 
the property damaged or de- 
stroyed less the remaining value 
of the property covered by the 
mortgage, also less the amount 
due the insured under all other 
valid insurance on the damaged 
property, whether by solvent or 
insolvent insurers, also less any 
amount recoverable by the in- 
sured under any specific insur- 
ance on the property not pay- 
able to the insured; nor, 

In excess of the actual loss by 
fire or lightning to building or 
buildings determined in accord- 
ance with the printed conditions 
of this policy; nor, 

For a greater proportion of the 
loss under this policy, than the 
total amount of this policy bears 
to 25% of the total net amount 
of all outstanding mortgage loans 
of the insured on property with- 
in the territory described as cov- 
ered by this policy at the time 
when such loss shall occur; nor, 
For more than the proportion 
of such loss which this policy 
bears to the whole amount of 
similar insurance protecting 
against errors and _ omissions, 
whether such similar insurance 
is valid or not, or collectible or 


“(b) 


*(¢) 


“(d) 


not. 
“4. Payment of loss by this insurance 
company shall at once make it legally 
subrogated to all rights of this mort- 


gage and/or trustee under all the securi- 
ties held as collateral to its mortgage 
debt to the extent of such payment, but 
such subrogation shall not impair the 
right of said mortgagee or trustee to 
recover the full amount of his claim un- 
der the mortgage or mortgages. 


When Main Policy Is Canceled 


“5. This company shall not be liable 
for loss to insured’s mortgage interest 
due to loss or damage to the property 
involved occurring more than ten (10) 
days after insured had knowledge that 
the required amount of specific insur- 
ance on said property was not in effect, 
if, because of unfavorable conditions af- 
fecting such property, the insured has 
not, or has been unable to secure the 
required amount of specific insurance. 

“6. Other insurance permitted with- 
out notice until required. 

“7, This insurance shall not be invali- 
dated by any act or neglect of a mort- 
gagor or owner of individual properties 
covered hereunder, nor by any fore- 
closure or other proceedings or notice 
of sale relating to said property, nor 
by any change in title or ownership of 
the property, nor by occupation of the 
premises for purposes more hazardous 
than are permitted by the individual fire 
and/or lightning policies covering build- 
ing property in which,the insured has 
a mortgage interest, provided that in case 
the mortgagor or owner shall neglect to 
pay any premium due under specific poli- 
cies covering the properties in which the 
mortgagee has interests, the mortgagee 
or etrustee shall, on demand, pay the 
same.” 





For Whom Does Agent Act? 
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full knowledge of every matter known 
to the agent which might affect the 
principal.” 

The company contended that it was 
not bound until it actually received the 
agents’ report showing the execution of 
the policy and not then until it subse- 
quently ratified the act. The court 
thought that subsequent ratification was 
unnecessary in this case. It said: “The 
risk on the property involved in the 
present case was no different on the 
4th day of September, the day the old 
policy expired, than on the previous day 
on which it was in full force and effect. 
The risk, however, was different in this 
respect: it was increased 10%, with a 
10% increase of premiums on property 
which the testimony indicated had a val- 
ue of nearly four times the amount of the 
policy of insurance. The insurance com- 
pany being in possession of these facts, 
the rule sternly requiring the company’s 
knowledge and consent and an acquiesc- 
ence in the act of the agent was com- 
plied with * * *. The act of an agent in 
dealing with himself in matters adverse 


to his principal is enjoined by common 
sense and honesty, as well as law. How- 
ever, as we have stated, this rule has 
certain recognized exceptions, within 
which falls the present case. We appre- 
ciate the fact that the question here 1s 
a close one, but its margin is sufficient 
to warrant an affirmance of the judg- 
ment.” 





Agreement to Divide Commissions 


An agreement between _ insurance 
agents to divide commissions does not 
violate the Pennsylvania Insurance Act 
of May 17, 1921, P. L. 789. The pro- 
vision of that act is directed against the 
offering of rebates. either directly or In 
directly so that cheaper insurance may 
be offered to the applicant for insurance 
than-is called for in the policy. The 
agent may not rebate the premium DY 
sharing his commissions with the 1! 
tending insurer. There is no provision 
against two licensed insurance brokers 
sharing commissions in a joint enterpris¢ 
in effecting insurance. Carroll v. Santa 


mari, 95 Pa. Superior Ct. 74. 
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Largest Kansas Agency Specializes 


In Oil Property and Plane Insurance 


Wheeler Kelly & Hagny Co. Is Affiliated With Wheeler Kelly 
Hagny Trust Co.; Finds Demand for Insurance 
Against Falling Plane Damage Is Growing 


The largest insurance agency in Kan- 
sas is the Wheeler Kelly & Hagny Co., 
Wichita. 

It is also a most interesting office as 
it is part of the Wheeler Kelly Hagny 
Trust Co..organization. 

Asked to tell something .about the 
agency and trust company, H. C. Brody 
of the organization said to this news- 
paper: 

“The business is the outgrowth of a 
partnership between Howard V. Wheeler 
and John C. Kelly. Mr. Wheeler was 
in charge of real estate loans and Mr. 
Kelly in charge of the insurance busi- 
ness of the company. From a two-man 
business in a single room office the busi- 
ness has grown to its present propor- 
tions. 


Organize Trust Company 


“In 1926 the Wheeler Kelly Hagny 
Trust Co. was organized with a capital 
of $1,000,000, making it the largest trust 
ccmpany in Kansas. The insurance busi- 
ness of the company which is, and al- 
ways has been, one of its principal ac- 
tivities, is under the name of the Whee- 


J. C. KELLY 





ler Kelly & Hagny Co. of which Mr. 


Kelly is president. 


“The company has been especially suc- 


cessful in soliciting oil insurance. 


The 


entire solicitation has been based upon 
the type of insurance engineering serv- 
ice rendered by the organization. The 
oil accounts of this company were ob- 
tained one by one and a new account was 
never solicited until the organization had 
been thoroughly organized to properly 
service the accounts which the company 
already had. New accounts have come to 
us voluntarily. 


“Considerable interest has been taken 


by the Wheeler Kelly & Hagny Co. in 


writing aeroplane insurance. This type 
of business has been especially impor- 
tant in Wichita because of its position 
as the ‘air capital. Three of the prin- 
cipal aircraft factories in the United 
States are located in Wichita and as 
many as seventeen different makes of 
aeroplanes have been or are being manu- 
factured here. The company has writ- 
ten policies both on aeroplanes and the 
new forms of insurance upon residences 
and business buildings protecting against 
loss from falling aeroplanes.” 


The following is a type of letter which 
the agency uses in discussing loss from 
falling aircraft: 


Wichita property, per capita and per 
area, is exposed to a greater hazard from 
falling aircraft than that of any other 
city in the United States. Pilots, expe- 
rienced and inexperienced, some in tested 
planes and others in experimental craft 
flying daily over your home and busi- 
ness make this so. 

In Chicago, a plane, hurrying to an 
airport through a storm, crashed. Prop- 
erty was damaged to the amount of $50,- 
000. In Missouri a dwelling was demol- 
ished when a disabled plane crashed 
through the roof. In rural Nebraska an 
isolated dwelling was destroyed when a 


burning plane alighted on it. These are 
but a few of the cases that have hap- 
pened. 

Most of such losses are caused by pri- 
vately owned planes whose owners have, 
in many cases, used up most or all of 
their capital buying the plane, and from 
whom collection of damages would be 
doubtful. 

Aircraft property damage insurance 
affords the only sure protection against 
losses from falling aircraft—the cost is 
negligible. 

$1 per $1,000 of protection for three 
years—covering the full value of the 
building and contents. 

A falling plane is no respecter of per- 
sons. Phone 2-1414, today, for an air- 
craft property damage policy or for fur- 
ther information. 


Companies Represented 


Among the-company executives who 
pay high tribute to the enterprise and 
progressiveness of Wheeler Kelly & 
Hagny Co. is E. E. Cole, Jr., of the Na- 
tional Union. In addition to the Nation- 
al Union Fire and National Union In- 
demnity Wheeler Kelly & Hagny Co. 
represents the Automobile of Hartford, 
Aetna (Fire), American Central, Hart- 
ford Fire, Hanover, Home of New York, 
National of Hartford, New York Under- 
writers, North British & Mercantile, 
Northern of London, Mechanics & Trad- 
ers, Springfield F. & M., Southern Fire, 
Sun of London, Twin City Fire, Central 
States Fire, Aetna Life, Hartford A. & 
I., American Surety, Lloyd’s Casualty 
and Southern Surety. 





“HOOF IT TO HOFF” SLOGAN 


R. A. Hoffman Son & Co., enterprising 
general agents of the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty in St. Louis, have used this slogan 
for the past forty years: “Hoof It to 
Hoff.” A believer in billboard advertis- 
ing, one such sign displayed in St. Louis 
reads: “2-B-Sure U-R Insured—Hoof It 
to “Hoff.” 





























HE Royal Indemnity Company doesn’t 

stop with a broad contract. It carries 
on with a broad interpretation. A repu- 
tation for being “just a little more. 
fair” in our treatment of policy- 
holders makes it easy for a Royal 
Agent to build up his business. 


than 


All Right, | guess we 
stretch a point! 
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Helping M 


etropolitan Brokers 


With Their Casualty Problems 


By RICHARD H. LONGMAID, 
United States Casualty Company 


There is only one way for the so- 
. licitor of casualty insurance to “get 
under the skin” of a broker, to get him 
to give you “business” and to keep him 
giving it to you, and that is, to help him 
with his casualty problems. 

As a casualty solicitor, working out of 
the city department of a large and long- 
established company here in New York 
City I fear I might have come to some 
tragic end in the early days of my “out- 
side” career, had I not speedily adopted 
the philosophy which I have just set 
forth. But let us suppose that I had 
labored under a strange conception of 
the art of solicitation where, with shoes 
a-polish, hat at a jaunty angle, face 
a-smile, and chest high, I would “crash 
the gates,” extend my card with a gal- 
lant sweep and say, “Mr. Broker, my 
shoes are shined, my hat is new, I have 
an honest face (I hope), my company is 
old and large, and therefore, you should 
give me some business.” 

Nine chances out of ten the good 
broker would either have thrown a book 
at me, opened a window to pitch me out, 
or have rushed me violently to the door, 
whereupon the application of a shoe-sole 
would have been all that is required to 
have affected my exit. 


An Approach That Has Worked* 


The tactics which our good broker (or 
any producer) might be called upon to 
employ are readily forgiven when it is 
appreciated that there are perhaps 150 
solicitors from 150 different companies 
and agencies constantly calling upon this 
unfortunate fellow while probably only 
the minority offer a tangible service. 

Experience has taught me that if 1 
enter—for the first time—a broker’s of- 
fice in an unobtrusive way, the broker 
will probably draw up a chair, ask me 
to sit down, push the old brass cus- 
pidor near my feet, lay a cigar on the 
desk before me, and ask me for my 
story. Generally my introduction will 
be along these lines: 

“Mr. Jones, I’ve burst in on you here. 
I know that brokers are always very 
busy. I simply wanted to get acquainted 
with you and let you know that I rep- 
resent a company which you undoubted- 
ly will know. There is so much that I 
might tell you about my company and 
about the several services which I have 
worked out as a help to my brokers, 
that it would not be fair to take as much 
of your time as would be necessary to 
outline all this. What I would like to 
do is this: prepare for you in our of- 
fice memorandums explaining my own 
personal services in the different cas- 
ualty lines, get up a set of rate-sheets 
and leaflets which the company issues, 
and several charts, forms, and ‘ads’ 
which I have prepared for the use of 
brokers, and send these to you. I would 
like you to agree now to read over this 
material, and when I call back to see 
vou a few days hence, I shall ask you 
if any of my services in conjunction with 
those of the company are of any in- 
terest to you.” 

The broker is pleased with this type 
of approach and agrees to examine the 
data and to see me again soon. 

The promised material which I pre- 
pared and sent this broker the follow- 
ing day by way of further introduction, 
consisted of rate-charts for the various 
lines; “stock” leaflets which the com- 
pany imprints for brokers upon request; 





a set of model letters, sample ‘ads,’ 
charts, and sample policies on accident 
and health insurance; and various circu- 
lar letters and bulletins issued by the 
company or me, and applying to the 
several lines of casualty insurance. In 
addition, is included personal memoran- 
dums outlining my general services in 
the office in connection with my broker- 
age accounts, and the various helps I 
can offer new brokers in the procuring 
of new lines, or in the holding of their 
present risks. 

After sending material in this way 
I find it wise to let a week or two go 
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by before making a follow-up call. 
Service Brokers Like to Get 

If the reader will join me now in the 
metropolitan department of my com- 
pany, give me a minute to re-stock my 
case and dust off my shoes, I’ll take him 
on a follow-up to the brokerage office 
which I called on for the first time over 
a week ago. 

We find Mr. Jones in, fortunately 
(quite contrary to the usual), and not 
too busy to see me again. Upon inquir- 
ing as to whether he received my data 
and whether any of the services out- 
lined, or the material itself was of in- 
terest, he replies that he is especially 
interested at this time in the compen- 
sation classifying rating and underwrit- 
ing services offered, as he has a large 
risk up now which is about to expire 
and he can “land” eit and will place it 
in a stock company provided he can of- 
fer a reduction in rates and premium 
for the renewal. 

With this disclosure I peel off my coat, 
get out my pencil, open the faithful 
brief-case, while Jones spreads some 
papers on the desk in front of us. 

The risk in question is a printing and 
lithographing concern. I find from the 
information he has that the artists em- 
ployed have been erroneously figured-in 
by the mutual at the printing rate, while 
the clerical office rate should apply. This 
will afford a substantial saving in pre- 
mium. I suggest to the broker that he 
procure for me to submit to the rating 
board, a letter from his client authoriz- 
ing our company to obtain rating data 


from this organization so that I can de- 
termine from an analysis of their re- 
port, the condition of the plant, and thus 
be in a position to know what recom- 
mendations for rate reduction might pos- 
sibly be submitted by me to him for 
his client. 

He agrees to procure this letter, and 
after I assure him that upon its receipt 
I shall obtain a report, work on the data 
and hand in a memorandum to him with- 
in a few days, we take leave of our 
broker with the satisfaction that mate- 
rial assistance can be given him in his 
present problem. 


An Open Stock Burglary Case 


With an hour left before five o'clock, 
suppose we drop down to see Mr. Brown 
with whom I am well acquainted, having 
called a number of times and worked-out 
for him several proposal plans on acci- 
dent and health-insurance for his pros- 
pects. 

He wants to know whether we write 
open stock burglary insurance, and .in- 
forming him that we do, he tells me that 
he has a chain of stores up in the Bronx, 
the owner having applied to him for this 
form of coverage; and he would like me 
to arrange an inspection and submit a 
memorandum of rates, coverages and 
recommendations. 

Back in the office the next day, 1 
scheduled the risk for a survey, and 
when the reports are in, spent con- 
siderable time copying off the recom- 
mendations per location, figuring out the 
cost (per thousand) of the proper amount 
of insurance necessary for each store, 
and indicating the percent reduction in 
rate if certain of the recommendations 
are complied with. 

It was satisfactory to learn from the 
broker a few days thereafter that the 
recommendations were being taken care 
of by the applicant, whereupon a policy 
would be written when the instalations 
were effected. 

More likely than not when “up to my 
ears” working on some such case as the 
open-stock burglary risk, the inevitable 
tinkle of the ’phone bell will take me 
to the receiver. One of my accident and 
health insurance brokers—with a life in- 
surance agency—is on the wire. He has 
a client who wants to see him this after- 
noon about a good “income” accident 
and health contract and wants me to 
sketch-up for him a set of alternative 
proposals to fit the case—and deliver 
them to his office before noon. 

Out of the brief-case comes the well- 
worn Accident and Health Manual and 
sample policies; out of the desk comes 
a pad and the proposal sheets, and be- 
fore an hour is up a set of proposals 
have been sketched-out, bound. folded, 
lettered and placed in an envelope for 
delivery, with a copy of the proposals 
for the broker together with applica- 
tions and sample policies. 


Working on a Fleet Risk 


While “around the town” among the 
brokers or in our office, a brokerage 
house will give me a schedule of cars 
for a fleet risk and asks me to submit 
quotations. I find from glancing at the 
schedule that considering the number of 
cars and size of the premium and also 
the time the concern has been in busi- 
ness, the risk qualifies for experience 
rating treatment. Therefore I give the 
broker an “assured’s statement of expe- 





Has Made 5,000 Calls 


Richard H. Longmaid has been an 
outside metropolitan solicitor for the 
United States Casualty for the past 
three years and in that time he has 
made approximately 5,000 personal 
calls among 800 brokers, succeeding 
in opening or developing 150 broker- 
age accounts out of the total number 
visited. So far for the calendar year 
1930 he has secured $55,000 in pre- 
miums on general casualty lines both 
new and renewal. Some of the 
methods he has used in lining up busi- 
ness and helping brokers with their 
casualty problems are described in 
this article. 











rience” form to take to his client to be 
filled in with data necessary for the rat- 
ing bureau to work out a modification to 
be applied to the manual rates for re- 
newal. In due time this form is returned 
to me, whereupon I go to the automo- 
bile underwriters to have them file it 
with the rating organization. Later, 
when the bureau has released its as- 
signment to our automobile department, 
we work together in getting out quo- 
tations which reflect the bureau’s rating. 

When concerns have been previously 
insured in mutuals or stock companies 
that are not bureau members, the bu- 
reau ratings are not available to these 
carriers, and if these insurers have not 
accorded some sort of rating treatment 
of their own to reduce the premium, then 
the conference stock company can some- 
times meet competition through a credit 
rating made by the bureau. 

Jack of All Trades 

The solicitor of casualty insurance has 
to be a Jack of all trades. A broker 
will ‘phone to have you come to see him 
and will say that he knows the head of 
a large hotel in the city who plays golf 
with him every Sunday and a game of 
cards on the train every morning. This 
hotel man would like to have my broker 
control at least some of the insurance 
for his establishment. The plate glass 
and the owner’s, landlord’s, and ten- 
ant’s and elevator public liability insur- 
ance lines are soon expiring. If my 
broker could effect some reduction i 
premium for the renewal, these insur- 
ances will be given him to place. 

My suggestion to the broker is that in 
connection with the plate glass insut- 
ance, it would be essential for our plate 
glass department to make a survey 0 
the glass exposure in that hotel to de- 
termine whether the areas of the plates 
involved check against those disclosed in 
the schedule of the plate glass policy now 
in force and temporarily turned over [© 
my broker along with the liability an 
other contracts for examination. In ac 
dition to mismeasurements, perhaps! 
might be found that some of the dif- 
ferentials (for position and kind of glass) 
applied to basic premiums are wrong. 
With glass on a valued basis, it might 
be discovered that some of it. has been 
incorrectly appraised. } 

In connection with the elevator insut 
ance there is little chance here that some 
mistake has been made, but with the 
owner’s, landlord’s and tenant’s insut 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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HOW A Big New York 
Brokerage Office Operates 


How do big brokerage offices in New 
York City operate, get leads, advise cli- 
ents in improving risks, keep pace with 
the changing times? 

A reporter for The Eastern Under- 
writer spent some time in the offices of 
Davis, Dorland & Co. one day last week 
watching the wheels go round, talking 
to members of the firm and some of the 
department heads in order to get a story 
of this type for the readers of this edi- 
tion. 

Davis, Dorland & Co. ranks among the 
first five in premium volume among the 
brokerage offices of the city. It is an out- 
and-oug production office, not running 
any insurance companies of its own. It 
numbers among its clients some of the 
most important business concerns in the 
city; has an organization of about eighty 
people; and does not conduct branches. 
Julian Lucas, president of Davis, Dorland 
& Co., has for years been an outstand- 
ing New York City broker; has lectured 
much on the standard fire insurance pol- 
icy; and keeps track of fire and com- 
pensation insurance decisions and rul- 
ings in a manner almost uncanny for 
a man who has never been admitted to 
the bar. R. P. Dorland, treasurer, re- 
cently retired from the presidency of the 
Insurance Brokers’ Association of the 
City of New York. The vice-presidents 
are Clifton B. White, A. C. Hegeman, S. 
L. Asche and Lee Richardson. C. A. Van 
Doren is secretary. Ralph Stuart is in 
charge of the firm’s finances. The man- 
ager of the fire insurance department, 
as well as of the office, is Dan Rosen- 
feld. Ralph W. Morrell supervises the 
production and loss ends. Harvey Bott 
is in charge of the fire engineering di- 
vision, assisted by J. W. McGowan. John 
Gaede is head of the transportation and 
marine department, Joseph Dwyer of lia- 
bility and Ralph L. Lucas of life. 


Getting Leads 


Ralph W. Morrell has been with Da- 
vis, Dorland & Co. since 1912. He has 
given some lectures on the standard form 
of policy before the Insurance Society 
of New York students, In the produc- 
tion division are a number of salesmen 
who go on the street after business, 
sometimes working cold canvass. Occa- 
sionally meetings of the solicitors are 
held in the office. At these meetings 
various forms are discussed as well as 
sales methods. 

One of the first questions the reporter 
asked Julian Lucas was where a big 
brokerage office gets its leads. In an 
office with nearly a hundred people the 
number of contacts is exceedingly large 
and the closest scrutiny is kept of every 
newspaper, trade publication and circular 
or letter which comes in. The papers of 
Course, both daily and class, are watched 
not only for news about clients and pros- 
pects, particularly the real estate and 
financial columns, but the mail is scru- 
nized for ideas and suggestions. If 
there is one place in New, York City 
Where circulars are given much more 
than casual once-over it is in an up-to- 
date brokerage office. Good ideas, espe- 
Cially from the sales angle, are scarce 
and are quickly recognized and utilized. 
. The office has a rating cabinet which 
'S a prolific source of prospects. The 

ew York Fire Insurance Exchange is- 
Sues a rate on every risk in New York 
City. Changes are frequent. The brok- 
rage office checks back all new rates, 


forms and changes of every character 
every day. Many leads are obtained. 
One Account Leads to Another 
The office keeps in close touch with 
its clients and the people working for 
its clients. There is no surer way to 


lose an account than to neglect the as- 
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sured. Thousands of accounts in this 
town have been lost by brokers who have 
written risks and then ignored clients, 
except to send them bills or renewal no- 
tices or policies. To know when a con- 
cern is expanding is just as important as 
to know when it is having trouble meet- 
ing its bills. After a brokerage concern 
has been in business some years it has 
many accounts which grew from small 
beginnings. One large account of Davis, 
Dorland & Co. started in this way: The 
office had insured a small concern which 
had a very enterprising bookkeeper. He 
went with a larger concern, which he 


induced to give its account to Davis,_ 


Dorland & Co. 

A client becomes a trustee for a hos- 
pital. Davis, Dorland & Co. get the 
hospital account. Another was made a 
director of a large corporation. Eventu- 
ally it got the business of the largé cor- 
poration. 

These are days of great changes in 
underwriting practices and regulations. 
The Eastern Underwriters’ Association, 
the National Bureau of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Underwriters, the Interstate Under- 
writers Board, the National Automobile 
Underwriters Conference, the oil, cotton, 
railroad and other associations, are con- 
stantly taking action with which a brok- 
erage office must be en courant, or some 
other office in possession of news about 
the change will beat it to the assured. 
There are a surprisingly large number of 
associations, boards, etc., with the trans- 
actions of which an up-to-date office 
must be informed and as soon after these 
transactions happen as possible. There 
is no ticker service in the insurance busi- 
ness, but news of manual and other 
changes travels ranidly just the same. In 
so-called “open fields” the broker must 
be on his toes. Lots of business is swung 
to a brokerage concern if it understands 
consolidation of insurance—the proper 


blending of general covers and inland 
marine. 

“There must be concrete propositions 
which the companies will accept,” said 
Mr. Lucas. “You cannot make any head- 
way with large concerns by talkine in 
general terms. The account must be ap- 
proached with definite, specific items.” 


Knowing Reimsurance Market 


Asked if. there was much worrying in 
New York brokerage offices over Lloyd’s 
competition Mr. Lucas said: 

“We feel that we can successfully meet 
that market. Today the big idea is to 
know your contract so well that you can 
consolidate it in such a way as to better 
existing coverages without resorting to 
non-admitted insurance. You must avoid 
over-lapping of premium and coverage 
and then, too, you must know the rein- 
surance market.” 

As for claims Mr. Lucas says that 
much of the trouble which some offices 
have had with them is because forms 
have been balled up. “The meat of the 
whole claim situation is to present your 
claim in an intelligent fashion,” contin- 
ued Mr. Lucas. “The business must have 
been written right in the first place. A 
brokerage office should be just as much 
interested in the moral hazard aspect as 
the underwriter is. It is his duty to keep 
those moral hazard risks off his books.” 

Another great asset for a large brok- 
erage concern is good will of trade or- 
ganizations. If insurance is not handled 
correctly, or if losses are not adjusted 
satisfactorily, word spreads through the 
entire trade quickly. At the next meet- 
ing of the trade’s organization or at a 
meeting of its executive committee the 
loss or the bungled up insurance is pret- 
ty apt to come up for discussion. There 
is apt to be a change of brokers result. 
On the. other hand, if everything has 
gone well the brokerage concern under 
discussion is apt to get some more cli- 
ents. 

“The metropolis is really a collection 
of thousands of little towns,” said Mr. 
Lucas. “Anyway, it has thousands of 
trade community groups which are just 
as close in their thoughts and in knowl- 
edge of each other’s operations as if 
they were located in a hamlet, and if you 
get in Dutch with some of those com- 
munities you are apt to pass right out 
of the picture. On the other hand, if 
they like the way you do business you 
will soon see your clientele enlarge.” 


Doesn’t Call in Public Adjusters 

Davis, Dorland & Co. do not call in 
public adjusters. They have their own 
loss department and have handled some 
very large losses. These loss stories 
would make another article. 

As the result of his advice in the loss 
following collapse of a sprinkler tank on 
the building at 30 Hubert street, New 
York, which occurred in January, 1928, 
during a very high windstorm, the ques- 
tion at issue being whether the policies 
contained a clause which excluded losses 
caused directly or indirectly by wind- 
storm the tenants of the building (most- 
ly publishers) presented Mr. Lucas with 
a large humidor with an affectionate in- 
scription. The losses were paid in full. 
In these negotiations Davis, Dorland & 
Co. represented a committee of the in- 
terested publishers. 


The Engineering Department 
The fire engineering department, in 


charge of Harvey Bott, J. W. McGowan 
assistant, analyzes schedules, inspects 
plants, studies specifications of new 
buildings, interviews architects to make 
certain that all requirements of construc- 
tion conform to strict underwriting and 
fire insurance engineering requirements 
—in brief, to safeguard the propertv in 
every way. While, of course, this brings 
the cost of the insurance down to the 
lowest point, and, therefore, is welcomed 
by the assured, at the same time there 
is a Satisfaction for business men to 
know that their housekeeping is good; 
to say nothing of the desire to safe- 
guard human life. There follow some 
illustrations showing how the Davis, Dor- 
land & Co. fire engineering department 
operates: 

A client, who for years had had a 
plant on the west side in New York City, 
decided to move outside of town and 
build some distance up the Hudson 
River but within an hour of New York 
City by train. As soon as Davis, Dor- 
land & Co. heard about the change they 
asked for permission to see a set of the 
plans and specifications for the build- 
ing. The next step of the engineering 
division was to visit the proposed loca- 
tion in order to check up the various 
important things to know about the en- 
viron, such as fire protection facilities, 
available water supply—in brief, any- 
thing that would affect the building of 
the plant and its rate. The plans and 
specifications were reviewed in detail and 
advice given as to what would create a 
penalty in -the final fire ‘rate. 

The next step is a conference with the 
assured’s architect at which the recom- 
mendations of the insurance office are 
presented. Some of these recommenda- 
tions are sometimes regarded as radical 
by the architects, especially as it may 
be humiliating for the architect not to 
have thought of what would constitute 
penalties and other points about the 
plans which are important in rate com- 
putation. However, most architects are 
reasonable and will not refuse to revise 
their plans. 


Making -Use of a Pond 


The insurance office found that the 
plant was going to have a pipe connec- 
tion from a city main at a cost of $1,200 
a year which would have to be paid to 
the water company. The insurance en- 
gineers saw in the neighborhood of the 
plant a pond. In fact, it was only one 
hundred feet distant from one of the 
walls. It was suggested that the water 
in the pond could be available for the 
plant and by bulkheading it was possi- 
ble to obtain 300 gallons of water from 
the pond, and this was done by installing 
a fire pump and gravity tank. 

The question of water supply is impor- 
tant when a building is to be sprinklered. 
If the assured goes into a building and 
finds the city water pressure sufficient 
it is not necessary to put a tank on the 
building. Thus, there is avoided the cost 
of upkeep of a tank and its heating in 
the winter time. 

While the matter of economy fre- 
quently figures with sprinklers the main 
point is that of “good housekeeping.” In 
brief, the points the brokerage engineer- 
ing division has in mind when it is in- 
specting a plan or plans for a plant are 
these: sprinklers, adequate fire alarm 
service, proper exits, fire drills, segrega- 
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tion of hazards, division walls, closing of 
vertical openings. 
Some Problems 


No one can be in a leading New York 
City brokerage house for long without 
being amazed by the variety, scope and 
type of problems which come up for con- 
sideration and decision. Just as an ex- 
ample the following problems came in 
during the course of a month or so: 


Fire 

1 Can a building about to be destroyed 
or demolished be insured and can the 
owner collect the full value of the 
building at the time of a loss, when, 
as a matter of fact, the building 
would have been demolished within a 
period of thirty days? Have in mind 
that it is common for a mortgagee to 
demand insurance under these condi- 
tions, even though he is aware that a 
new building is about to be con- 
structed. 

2. A question which frequently arises is 
whether or not a given condition of 
facts are an increase of hazard and 
require an endorsement to meet the 
particular condition. If the changes 
are of such a character as to be de- 
batable or where a company will re- 
quire an additional premium, then the 
question answers itself because if 
there is a doubt, any sane insurance 
broker must eliminate the doubt and 
endorse his policies to meet the par- 
ticular condition. 

3. A common inquiry as to whether the 
Coinsurance Clause, whether it be 
80% or 100% clause, is applicable to 
the mortgagee. The answer natural- 
ly is that the recovery of the mort- 
gagee is limited as\to the amount re- 
coverable after the application of the 
Coinsurance Clause. 

4 Does a communication with an adjoin- 
ing building necessitate the endorse- 
ment of the policies granting privilege 
for such communication. As a gen- 
eral rule, the answer is “Yes,” because 
it may carry with it an increase in 
rate, implying an increase in hazard. 

Automobile Liability 

1. If a salesman using his own automo- 
bile as a means of conveyance, selling 
goods for a number of manufacturers 
or employers on a commission basis 
has an automobile accident, who is lia- 
ble therefor, the salesman or the em- 
ployer or manufacturer, and if so, 

* which one? 


2. A party struck by an automobile 


claims not to be injured at the time 
of the accident and the owner of the 
car fails to send notice of the accident 
to his insurance carrier, and subse- 
quently, the injury becomes serious 
and suit is instituted. Does a failure 
to give immediate notice of this ac- 
cident vitiate the claim against the 
insurance carrier? 
Workmen’s Compensation 

1. An employe is injured on a public 
highway, during his lunch hour, or 
while going to and from work, is he 
entitled to compensation ? 

2. Strikers attacked an employe, where 
they, the strikers, were formerly em- 
ployed, can the employe collect com- 
pensation ? 

3. A salesman is traveling for an em- 
ployer and is injured while an occu- 
pant of a hotel in a foreign state. Is 
he entitled to compensation? 

4. An employe is injured while working 
in the home of an officer of the cor- 
poration which employs him. Is he 
entitled to compensation? 

Incorporated in 1904 

Davis, Dorland & Co. is an organiza- 
tion three decades old. Julian Lucas had 
been with Benedict & Benedict soliciting 
insurance, and he was one of three for- 
mer producers of that office who left to 
form a separate brokerage firm. Besides 
members of the firm there were two em- 
ployes. in 1904 Davis, Dorland & Co. 
was incorporated and moved to 135 Wil- 
liam street where the business grew rap- 
idly. Some years ago the entire second 
floor of the large building at 150 Nassau 
street, once the home of a New York 
daily newspaper, “The Sun,” was leased. 


Mr. Lucas for some years has read ad- 
vance sheets of legal decisions in insur- 
ance cases. If they are of importance 
they are filed in his private office where 
he can refer to them quickly. He has 
had considerable acquaintance with the 
law of negligence and watches closely 
those damage suits in which his clients 
are interested, and especially those in 
which the resultant damages may be in 
excess of the policy limits. He has a 
fine command of the subject and can re- 
cite from memory many of the impor- 
tant cases which have been litigated. In 
the particular field of law involving the 
liability of the seller of food products, 
better known as “Foreign Substance 
Cases,” he can qualify as an authority. 
On numerous occasions he has_ been 


asked to arbitrate in disputes between 
insurance companies and brokers or with 
assureds because of his personal judg- 
ment and wide experience. The follow- 
ing is a quotation from a brief filed by 
defendant attorney in an action for re- 
formation of burglary contract: 

“The next witness for the plaintiff was 
Julian Lucas. He is an insurance expert, 
with a greater knowledge of insurance 
matters than the vast majority of the 
members of the legal profession. He 
has an insurance library and follows all 
the important decisions and makes ex- 
tracts and notes therefrom and generally 
keeps himself well informed. It was this 
shrewd insurance expert who conceived 
the bringing of this action for a refor- 
mation.” 





Financing Insurance Premiums 


By M. J. RICHARDSON, 


Premium Discount Corporation, Seattle, Wash. 


Plans for financing insurance premiums 
are growing in the business and there 
are now quite a few companies engaged 
in this type of financing. One which is 
attracting attention on the Pacific Coast 
is the Premium Discount Corporation of 
Seattle, Wash. The Eastern Underwriter 
asked Mr. Richardson, who is secretary- 
treasurer of the Premium Discount Cor- 
poration, for an article on the subject. He 
wrote the following: 


It is now a common byword in the 
business world that everything in the 
United States from automobiles to wash- 
ing machines is purchased on the instal- 
ment plan. Much has been said both 
for and against this practice. Whatever 
our personal reaction to this system may 
be, we must accept it as a fact, and 
realize that unless insurance agents 
themselves arrange for the financing of 
insurance premiums on the budget plan, 
banks or other loan corporations will. 
This would be in direct conflict with 
the principle that outside organizations 
shall not intrude in the insurance busi- 
ness. Most of us are buying something 
on this basis ourselves and send a check 
each month to cover the amount due on 
our automobile, our home, our radio, etc. 
Why not insurance premiums? , 


Modern By-Product of Insurance 


This financing of insurance premiums 
is a new and modern by-product of the 
insurance business—one with a special 
“sales appeal”—of invaluable aid in meet- 
ing competition. A point not to be over- 
looked is that, even with your client pay- 
ing a finance charge, insurance protec- 
tion for him is less expensive than self- 
insurance. With this in view, it should 
be a business builder, and in our esti- 
mation an agent not taking advantage of 
it is overlooking a good opportunity. 

The usual procedure in financing in- 
surance premiums is to charge 20% of 
the premium as a down payment, the bal- 
ance to be paid over a period of eight 
months with a small finance charge gov- 
erned by the amount of the premium to 
be charged each month. However, it is 
not a cut and dried proposition. We 
find there are as many individual prob- 
lems as there are assureds. An agent 
must familiarize himself with all the de- 
tails and advantages of the finance plan 
in order to really give his clients the 
full amount of service offered under the 
plan. Study the finance plan as you 
study your policies and rate sheets. 
Client “A” would like to pay a larger 
down payment and postpone the due 
date of the next instalment thirty days: 
Client “B” would prefer to pay his pre- 
mium in five instalments and reduce the 
finance charge: Client “C” would like to 
pay a larger amount for the first two 
payments and reduce the amount of the 
last two. So it goes, and in order to 


really reap the most from this new serv- 


ice, it behooves us each and every one 
to know his business. 

From the agents’ standpoint there are 
many advantages to this plan. It en- 
ables them to devote more time to pro- 
duction and eliminates many hours 
wasted in collection. The writing agent 
receives payment in full from the finance 
company within forty-five days after the 
transaction has been completed. How- 
ever, in the event the client fails to meet 
his monthly payment, after having been 
sent the notice seven days prior to the 
due date, the agent is notified and al- 
lowed a reasonable time to get in touch 
with the client before the finance com- 
pany takes action regarding the can- 
cellation of the policy. 


Eliminates Free Insurance 


This plan eliminates free insurance. 
Using this plan an agent can put the 
payment of premiums on a business basis 
which will permit him, without danger 
of offending his clients, to offer one and 
all the option either of paying premiums 
when due, or paying for the privilege of 
making payments monthly as may suit 
their convenience. No longer need an 
agent be imposed upon to the extent of 
having to advance premiums, later to 
find that he cannot collect at all, or only 
after repeated calls which have cost him 
more than the business is worth. 

A practical plan, practically applied, 
and in addition so well-balanced that it 
works to the benefit alike of companies, 
agents and insuring public is fast taking 
its place as an established factor in the 
insurance field. 


The P. D. C. Plan 


The plan of the Premium Discount 
Corporation and its operation is in brief 
as follows: 

The agent mails to the Premium Dis- 
count Corporation an instalment note 
properly filled out and signed by the as- 
sured. Also, check for the 20% down 
payment, The insurance policy is held 
by the P. D. C. for collateral security. 
The P. D. C. mails the agent, for de- 
livery to his client, duplicate note, show- 
ing dates and amounts of payments due, 
with schedule of policy. The P. D. C. 
then collects the eight or eleven instal- 
ments from the client, notice mailed 
seven days prior to due date. 

The Eleven Payment Plan is a down 
payment of 20% of the annual premiums. 
Next five payments are 10% of annual 
premiums, plus monthly finance charge. 
Next six payments are 5% of annual 
premium, plus monthly finance charge. 

The eight payment plan is a down pay- 
ment of 20% of the annual premium. 
Balance in eight equal payments, plus 
monthly finance charge. The eight pay- 
ment plan represents a saving to the cus- 
tomer of three monthly finance charges, 


besides giving him an interval of three 
months before he need make the down 
payment on the policy for the next year. 
This plan also eliminates the likelihood 
of a default on the final instalments. 
The finance charges in part follow: 


Annual Monthly 
Premium Finance Charge 
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Agent Uses 
Telegrams To 


Collect Premiums 


John R. Hancock, head of his own 
local agency at Dallas, Texas, and who 
has been in insurance as an agent or 
company official for close to twenty-five 
years, uses freely the facilities of the 
telegraph companies in getting after 
overdue and unpaid premium accounts. 
Telling how he has brought the collec- 
tion problem under control as far as his 
agency is concerned, Mr. Hancock says 
to The Eastern Underwriter: % 

“After our collectors visit the homes 
or business places of our delinquent as- 
sureds and for one reason or another are 
unable to see them we send out night 
letter telegrams so that they will have 
our message right before them the first 
thing in the morning. The telegraph 
companies have several specimen mess- 
ages suitable for this purpose. 

“Frequently these telegrams are sent 
out to assureds collect and if they don’t 
bring in the premiums then we send fol- 
low-up notices by the same channel, 
couched in stronger language. In the 
large majority of cases we get our mon- 
ey this way. The telegrams, when we 
prepay them, cost only about twenty 
cents each and are inexpensive when 
compared with the losses we might suf- 
fer if we did not show that we really 
meant business with these slow payers.” 





Surety Tips 


E. W. Newton, assistant manager of 
the surety department, Northwest branch 
office of the Continental Casualty, gives 
these tips to agents: 

The building and highway contractors 
of all types, bidding on public work are 
the greatest source of surety income. 
They must be carefully cultivated by 
continued personal and confidential in- 
terest in their problems and undertak- 
ings until the closest of business rela- 
tionships exists between the contractor 
and the agent. 

Court bonds can best be secured 
through the medium of the attorneys al- 
though in some instances certain types 
of business, such as collection agencies, 
buy large numbers of these bonds. This 
type of business is too often knowingly 
passed up by agents because they fail 
to realize that a large volume of five 
and ten dollar premiums can be made 
into a very satisfactory and steady part 
of their income and are easier to secure 
than the large and highly competitive 
contract risks. License bonds are many 
and varied and direct mail solicitation 
before time of their renewal generally 
is sufficient. 





WINTER SPORTS LIABILITY 


The supposition that a sports liability 
policy is only a summer sales idea 'S 
quite erroneous. Such a contract issue 
to an individual includes among its COV" 
erages lossess arising or resulting = 
claims for damages because of: persona 
injuries or even property damage be- 
cause of participation in such popular 
fall and winter pastimes as football, pe 
ketball, indoor and miniature golf, hock- 
ey, polo, skiing, etc—National Union 
“Items.” 


|v 
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Combination Residence Policy 


By H. B. MONTGOMERY, 


Assistant Secretary, Indemnity Insurance Co. of North America 


The Combination Residence Policy is 
perhaps the most significant contract 
which has appeared in the insurance 
world in the last decade. This state- 
ment is made advisedly. There can be 
no question but that one of the major 
tendencies of the age is that toward 
mergers. Everywhere in business one 
recognizes the trend toward unification; 
the effort to make one process take the 
place of two or more. In insurance it 
finds its expression not only in the mer- 
ging of companies but in so-called blan- 
ket policies. That this trend is in line 
with popular demand is witnessed by the 
popularity of such contracts as the Bank- 
ers Blanket Bond (which is rapidly dis- 
placing the old idea of separate contracts 
for Bank Burglary and Robbery insur- 
ance, Messenger Robbery insurance, Fi- 
delity Bonds, Forgery insurance, etc.), 
and blanket Automobile insurance— 
whereby the assured secures Liability, 
Property Damage, Fire, Theft, Collision 
and Automobile Plate Glass insurance 
under one contract, and Combination 
Sports or Golfers Policies. 


Meet Popular Demand for Full Protection 


These blanket bonds and policies are 
here to stay because they tend to meet 
the popular demand for full protection. 
However significant are the contracts 
listed above, the Combination Residence 
Policy is even more so, because it tries 
to do in the field of personal insurance 
what the former contracts try to do for 
individual lines of activity. The Bank- 


ers Blanket Bond is necessarily limited- 


in its application to protection of the 
bank’s funds. Is application to property 
of others, as, for instance, customers’ 
Property in safe deposit boxes, is ex- 
tremely limited and of course it does not 
attempt to touch the broad field of Lia- 
bility and Fire insurance, which are very 
necessary forms of insurance to a bank. 
The blanket Automobile Policy is limited 
In its application to an automobile and 
the blanket Sports Policy to a sports- 
man, 

The Combination Residence Policy, on 
the other hand, attempts to provide un- 
der one contract every form of personal 
insurance which were heretofore not 
available at all. Unfortunately, it has 
so far been impossible to evolve a Com- 
bination Residence Policy including fire 
Msurance which will be acceptable in 
any considerable number of states. The 
same thing is true of personal accident 
Msurance. ‘The Combination Residence 
Policies, however, do include insurance 
for loss of use of the residence from fire 
or lightning and also include Golfers Lia- 
bility and Sports Liability. Mandatory 

T€ insurance policies are required by 
such a large number of states that the 
effort to include fire insurance in this 
Policy presents the question of tremen- 
ous detail and expense. 

$ an illustration of the detail and ex- 
Pense involved in the effort to include 

Te insurance, we might cite the case of 
the North America fleet where these 
Policies were written by two casualty 
Companies—the Indemnity Insurance Co. 
of North America and the Alliance Cas- 
ualty Co—in conjunction with four fire 
Companies—the Insurance Co. of North 

lerica, the Alliance Insurance Co. of 
Philadelphia, the Philadelphia Fire & 

arine Insurance Co., and the National 
ecurity Fire Insurance Co. This means 
tight different contracts for each state 





where the policy form is mandatory—a 
costly item. 
Many Forms of Personal Insurance 
The various state laws governing acci- 
dent and health insurance policies pre- 
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sent a similar difficulty to any attempt 
to include these features. Nevertheless, 
we are sanguine that in the not-too-dis- 


tant future the problem will solve itself, 
at least as respects the inclusion of fire 
insurance. At the present time there is 
practically no demand to include accident 
insurance and automobile insurance in 
the Combination Residence Policy. 

We have cited above the few lines of 
personal insurance which up to now have 
been found impossible to include in the 
Combination Residence Policy. We will 
now proceed to enumerate the many 
forms of personal insurance which are 
being included in this policy at the pres- 
ent time: 

Public Liability, 

Employers’ Liability, 

Burglary, Theft & Larceny, 

Personal Holdup, 

Glass Breakage (all fixed glass in the 
residence), 

Water Damage, 

Explosion from Plumbing and Heat- 
ing Systems, 

Loss of Use from Water Damage or 
Explosion, 

Loss of Use from Fire or Lightning, 

Loss of Use from Tornado, Wind- 
storm or Cyclone, 

Voluntary Workmen’s Compensation, 

Sports Liability, 

Golfers Liability, 

Automobile and Aircraft Property 
Damage, 

Plumbing & Heating Systems Re- 
placements & Repairs, 

Hail, 

Explosion (other than Plumbing & 
Heating Systems), 

Loss of Use from Explosion, 

Riot. 
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It is possible that still further lines of 
personal insurance have been included in 
Combination Residence policies of some 
companies, and it is certainly probable 
that they will be. 

Many Lines with Single Expiration 

By a Combination Residence Policy an 
assured is able to secure under one con- 
tract for one premium with a single ex- 
piration all of these lines of insurance 
which would otherwise have required 
separate policies. We do not know of 
any company which is at the present 
time writing separate Water Damage 
policies for residences or Loss of Use 
from Water Damage or Plumbing & 
Heating Systems Replacements & Re- 
pairs. Most companies require inclusion 
of certain of these as basic covers. These 
may vary with different companies but 
the -Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America and the Alliance Casualty Co. 
require the assured to carrye Public and 
Employers Liability—$5/$10,000 limits; 
$1,000 Burglary, Theft & Larceny in- 
surance; Unlimited Glass Breakage; $1,- 
000 Water Damage and Explosion and 
Loss of Use from Water Damage or Ex- 
plosion. The remaining lines are option- 
al with the assured. 

The question of computing the pre- 
mium of the Combination Residence 
Policy seems to worry many agents when 
the subject is first broached, but as a 
matter of fact it is a very simple propo- 
sition. For those lines of insurance where 
rates are standard and have been filled 
with the state insurance departments, full 
tariff rates must be charged. To these 
must be added the premiums for the re- 
maining items as published by the vari- 
ous companies. In other words, it is a 
matter of simple addition. We have 
found, however, that by far the greatest 
success is attained by those agents who 
do not mention the question of premium 
until they have succeeded in selling the 
policy on its own merits as a blanket 
proposition. It is best not to itemize 
the premium computation of this policy 
but to quote the total premium for the 
insurance desired. 


Not ‘A Rich Man’s Policy” 

It used to be felt that the Combination 
Residence Policy was a rich man’s policy. 
It is true that the premium for these 
policies is often very large and this fact 
in itself should be an inducement to the 
enterprising agent to develop this line of 
business. We have known of policies on 
which the premium has been as high as 
$2,500. On the other hand, these policies 
are frequently written for less than $50 
annual premium, which is certainly not 
excessive when the large amount of pro- 
tection afforded is taken into considera- 
tion. As stated before different com- 
panies have different methods of rating 
the Water Damage and other non-tariff 
features of these policies. Recently sev- 
eral companies have promulgated special 
rates for policies where the value of the 
residence plus the lot does not exceed 
$15,000. In such instances the assured 
may secure Public and Employer’s Lia- 
bility—$10/$10,000 limits; $1,000 Water 
Damage ($15 deductible), $1,000 Loss of 
Use from Water Damage, $1,000 Plumb- 
ing and Heating Systems Replacements 
and Repairs, Glass Breakage (unlimited) 
all for an annual premium of $30. This is 
designed to popularize the policy and to 
disillusion the small home-owner of the 
idea that the Combination Residence 
Policy is a rich man’s policy. 

Special rates are usually employed in 
California where the Water Damage 
hazard is minimized by the lack of rain- 
fall and use of heaters. Some states, such 
as Massachusetts, Iowa and Oregon, re- 
quire mandatory policy forms. 

We repeat then that our opening state- 
ment regarding the significance of this 
policy is made advisedly. Policies which 
will include all of the features of con- 
tracts hitherto separately issued are the 
insurance policies of the future. More 
and more the insuring public will demand 
full protection and the insurance com- 
pany with vision will look forward to the 
day when multiple lines are supplied by 
a single policy. 
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An Insurance President’s Philosoph 


Common Sense and Helpful Comments and Epigrams of J. Scofield Rowe 
Are Syndicated In Nearly Four Hundred Daily Newspapers 


Pick up a morning or evening news- 
paper in dozens of towns in this coun- 
try and you may find a column of com- 
mon sense, optimism, pertinent and help- 
ful comment or epigrams written by the 
president of an insurance company. The 
author is J. Scofield Rowe, president of 
the Metropolitan Casualty Co. The ma- 
terial is first published in the agency 
publication of the Metropolitan Casualty, 
“Metro-Surance,” and is later syndicat- 
eins A.C. 

Here’s how the 
originated. 

For some years past Mr. Rowe has 
given considerable of his spare time and 
thought to the perfection of philosophical 
editorials. After “Metro-Surance” start- 


syndicate material 


ed them they met with such an instan- 
taneously : favorable response that Van 





J. SCOFIELD ROWE 


Zandt Wheeler, its editor, arranged to 
have them syndicated in the daily press. 
The result is that they are now being 
republished as regular features in nearly 
four hundred newspapers. 


Kindly, Shrewd and Human 


These editorials are human, 
shrewd and full of practical common 
sense. They are shaped for the daily 
needs and guidance of people who are in- 
terested in getting somewhere in life and 
the fact that they have been written by 
an insurance company president has gone 
a long ways in building public good will 
and confidence for the Metropolitan Cas- 
ualty, a member of the Firemen’s of 
Newark group. 

Because The Eastern Underwriter 
feels that there is real inspiration in Mr. 
Rowe’s practical philosophy, especially 
today when the country is in the midst 
of a depression period and people (even 
insurance agents) are apt to get fits of 
despondency, some of the most interest- 
ing of his editorials are being repro- 
duced below: 


No. 1—Start Today 
Procrastination, the Thief of Time—how 
well we know him! His is that fa- 
miliar voice that whispers, “Tomor- 


kindly, 


row is time enough—you need not 
start today!” 

Majfiana, says the ease-loving Spaniard 
with a languid shrug, “tomorrow.” 
But tomorrow never comes. It is as 
unreal as that yesterday which is 
gone forever, a memory merely. 
Nothing more will ever happen yes- 
terday—it is dead. Nothing will ever 
happen tomorrow—the only reality 
is today! 


his will with us while we are still 
unaware that he has spoken. A lit- 
tle languor; we would rather rest 
than make any more effort today— 
the Thief has us. A little rain; we 
cannot quit our comfortable chair to 
go forth into the wet—the same old 
Thief has stolen our will. 

Yet how easily is fatigue forgotten in the 
uplift of the spirit that follows the 
overcoming of inertia; how well are 





“PRactical PuLosopaiesh ess 


‘By J. SCOFIELD ROWE. PRESIDENT. 4 
‘the Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company of NY. 


ESPRIT DE CORPS 
A happy phrase is sometimes coined, so humanly expressive that barriers of 


language are swept aside and like music it becomes a univers 
sentiment. 








To the French we are indebted for such an expression, “esprit de corps,” 
which our English tongue has adopted and naturalized because it vis- 
ualizes, as no idiom of our own does, the essence of co-operation. 


“Esprit de corps”. is the common spirit pervading men associated in busi- 
ness or social activity, implying sympathy, enthusiasm, devotion and 
jealous regard for the honor df the body as a whole. 


In concrete form it symbolizes the story of co-ordinated effort that has 
gradually raised humanity from the brutish isolation of history’s dawn 
to the intensive inter-relations of today’s high civilization. 


In proportion as “esprit de corps” becomes a motivating force in men’s 
lives do they transcend the narrow bounds of. selfishness and become 
social beings, for it brings into action forces potent to lift men’s 


thoughts from their own petty affairs to the contemplation of wider 
horizons. 


Of this great co-ordinating emotion each of the component factors—sym- 
pathy, enthusiasm, devotion and jealous regard for honor—taken sep- 
arately would be sufficient to elevate standards of conduct; taken 


together, they are the stuff that wins forlorn hopes, founds empires 
and conquers the world. 


A great business is very much like the human body, many different parts 
working oc. pra in close harmony. The human factors in business, 
each allotted to a different task, are as dependent one on the other as 
are the organs and tissues of the body—one cannot do the job to the 
utmost if others fail to work to the same end. 


In a large organization “esprit de corps” must be the soul that animates 
the body if the business iseto function with the vigor of healthy growth, 
inspiring every one associated in‘the enterprise to pride in the pur- 


and value of his work, and to resolute determination to add his 
quota to the total of achievement. 


A task of real importance devolves upon each one of us—so to imbue our 
associates 7 precept and ——— with “esprit de corps” and all that 
it implies that we may work together as a great harmonious whole 
for the common welfare which, in the end, must be for the greatest 


f each. 
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Today is our little page of eternity 
whereon we record the strength of 
our manhood in the face of difficul- 


we repaid by the consciousness of 
having done the thing that needed 
to be done. 


ties—or our weakness and self-in- 
dulgence in postponing until tomor- 
row what needs to be done today. 
In “mafiana” is a lethal drug to lull us 
to oblivion—in “today” is a magic 
elixir to spur us to accomplishment. 
So insidious are the ways of this Thief, 
Procrastination, that often he has 


What momentary ease can compensate 
for the sense. of well-being that ac- 
complishment brings ? 

Start today; do the hard things, the 
things you would like to put off; the 
unpleasant interview that must be 
faced, the general clean-up so badly 
needed. Any child can do the easy 


things—it takes a man’s strength to 
do the difficult tasks and to do them 
today. 

Tackle the real work first; thereby will 
strength be gained to make easy 
things still easier and difficulties less 
arduous. 

Laziness and the habit of “putting off,” 
if overcome today, may reappear to- 
morrow, but every battle with them 
which you win they must lose. 

A man shows character by the resolution 
he makes—and keeps. Easy to make, 
but hard to keep is the one resolve 
upon which all others depend—I will 
start today. 


No. 2—Orderly Thinking 


Putting thoughts in order, the ability to 
think in orderly sequence, is a fac- 
ulty that sharply elevates the human 
race above all the rest of creation. 

Thinking should be ordered as one 
would build a house—with plan, ele- 
vation, firm foundation, straight true 
lines and the best materials. 

“As a man thinketh, so is he.” Thoughts 
take outward shape as surely as 
seeds become plants, each after its 
kind. 

All action has its origin in our thoughts. 
We cannot think haphazard, disor- 
derly thoughts and live an ordered, 
efficient life. 

How seldom is consideration given to 
the importance of orderly thinking. 
Our mental processes are left to 
wander where they will, off at this 
angle, then at that tangent, often 
“going round in circles,’ sometimes 
running altogether “wild.” 

Even in school, though the effort is not 
made to stock our memories with 
varied knowledge, the basic business 
of teaching our minds to work log- 
ically and to concentrate on effective 
thought is often neglected. 

Confronted by a mass of correspondence, 
many calls to make or prospects to 
interview—business, in short—if one 
has learned orderly thinking, he will 
concentrate on each problem as !t 
arises, selecting the important, re 
jecting the unimportant, finally draw- 
ing his conclusions or presenting his 
facts briefly, clearly and judicially. 

In like situation, one who lets his min 
digress, fails to distinguish between 
vital facts and “non-essentials,” does 
not “order” his brain to “think,” will 
take twice as long to do the same 
work—then it will be only half as 
well done and he will derive little 
satisfaction from doing it. 

Fortunate indeed is the man who has 
learned consciously to set his 
thoughts in order, to exclude all dis- 
tractions, assemble the thought ma 
terials needed—then think straight 
through to a logical conclusion. 


No. 3—Points of View 


Show me a man who can see the other 
man’s point of view and I will show 
you a philosopher. ' 

Everyone seems to himself to stand 4 
the exact center of the universe. /" 
the nature of things he can never sé 
the world from the identical ang’ 
of his neighbor. , 

Only by using his highest faculty, ro 
agination, can a man_ un aor 
1 ic of the other man’s ou 
look. : 

It is the sign of a broad and flexible 
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mentality to be able to step outside 
the circle of our own experience and 
to admit that other points of view 
have merit. 

In trying to understand other viewpoints 
of life, we often encounter ideas and 
ideals which we can adopt, to our 
own great advantage. 

To visualize another’s point of view and 
to concede willingly his right to 
think as he pleases is to exemplify 
that sublime precept, “The greatest 
of these is charity.” 

By means of this intellectual charity, 
harder far to practice than the kind 
that merely makes demands on our 
purses, individuals and nations are 
enabled to live in harmony with their 
neighbors. 

Narrow and unreflective minds are al- 
ways sure that their ideas of right 
and wrong are the only sensible 
standards; yet many parts of the 
world enjoy customs exactly the re- 
verse of what to us are proper. 
“Even morals are largely a matter 
of geography,”—again the point of 
view. 

The successful negotiator, whether he be 
salesman, buyer or adjuster, knows 
that by first getting the other man’s 
point of view he can lead up to fa- 
vorable agreements that could never 
be reached by main force of argu- 
ment. 
garner the best from other view- 
points, to enlarge the range of our 
opinions by acquaintance with wide 
differences of outlook, is to develop 
that most noble attribute of man’s 
character—tolerance. 

A tolerant point of view is a reconciler 
of differences, a healer of wounds, a 
peacemaker among - enemies, a 
spreader of education, a widener of 
horizons and a teacher of brother- 
hood. 


No. 4—Adaptability 


Change is the law of life. Nothing in 
the world remains stationary. All 
existence is a process of adaptation 
to a constantly altering environment. 

The power quickly and gracefully to ac- 
cept and profit by change is a fine 
art. Success often depends not only 
on ability but equally on readiness 
to adjust our course to the currents 
of our times. 

Health, in large measure, depends on 
how adaptable our bodies are to con- 
tinual variations of weather, food 
and surroundings. Since change is 
inherent in all life, new conditions 
must be faced, cheerfully or re- 
luctantly—as we choose. 

However, ready adaptation to change 
implies no infirmity of will, lazily 
content to drift at the mercy of 
shifting winds, but rather the reali- 
zation that a mind receptive to in- 
evitable change works in harmony 
with progress. 

To hark back to “the good old times” 
Is as futile as to try to stop the 
clock, No matter how delightful the 
past appears to those who look back- 
ward instead of forward, it is gone 
forever and nothing remains but to 
accept and improve the present. 


Change Sometimes Painful 


Those whose comfort depends upon the 

continuance of accustomed condi- 
tions are unfortunate, for life can- 
not remain static. Indeed, change 
1s only another name for growth and 
though, like growth, it is sometimes 
Painful. still to live we must change. 
S not difficult to cultivate an adapt- 
able disposition although some find 
it easier to resist and denounce all 
Innovation. It may be said that a 
man's mentality can be reckoned in 
direct ratio to his power of adapt- 
ability. 

The mind that is growing and flexible 
adiusts itself to the world since the 
world will not adjust itself to the 
individual. When growth ceases. 
character hardens into set ideas and 
those no longer able to adapt them- 
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SYSTEM IN SELLING 


’ Upon the head of the local insurance 
agent there has descended in the past 
few years a stream of advice and sugges- 
tions intended to assist him in maintain- 
ing or increasing his premium volume. 
It began to gather force a few years 
ago, but since the present business de- 
cline it has swollen to a torrent. It has 
ranged from the commonplace to discus- 
sion of insurance sales psychology. What 
does it all mean to the agent? 


He can hardly find time even to read 
in the insurance newspapers all the ar- 
ticles and speeches he finds for his bene- 
fit. In his selection he must pass up 
many things, perhaps, which he should 
read carefully. Obviously, he must fol- 
low some system in studying insurance, 
and one may be formed out of all this 
material. 


Getting a Working Knowledge 


As a rule the agent must train himself. 
If he has a one man agency he must 
acquire a knowledge of all lines written 
by fire, casualty (and surety) and life 
companies. If the agency is a large 
one, then the various lines will be han- 
dled by specialists. There are many books 
which can be obtained from insurance 
publishers. Some lines, such as inland 
marine, must be studied in co-operation 
with the home office. Moreover, the In- 
surance Institute of America is offering 
some correspondence courses. Other 
aids are the periodic bulletins which may 
also be obtained from insurance publish- 
ers. Last, but far from least, are the 
insurance trade papers. The agent who 
reads one or more of them regularly 
keeps in touch not only with the news 
of the business, but what might be called 
the technical developments of insurance. 

The policies and their provisions should 
be thoroughly fixed in the agent’s mind. 
In fact a study of them is in itself a lib- 
eral education in insurance. Familiarity 
with the state insurance laws is also a 
necessity. 

Now, if the agent is fortified with a 
working knowledge of insurance and the 
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policy contracts which he is selling, it 
follows that he can readily choose from 
all that is published for his benefit what 
interests him. If he devotes a night or 


two at home each week to his post-grad- — 


uate study of insurance his problem will 
be simple. Headlines will guide him in 
his choice. When he finds something 
that is of particular interest he may pre- 
serve it in a scrapbook. Or he can make 
a brief summary of new points and new 
arguments and keep them in a card file 
or notebook, for easy reference when re- 
quired. 


Not Difficult To Keep Up To Date 


Thus it appears that the problem of 
keeping up to date is not so formidable 
as it might appear. 

In much the same manner as the com- 
pany spreads its business and has spe- 
cialists to underwrite the various kinds 
of insurance so the agent must spread. 
The times call for the sale of all lines, 
different from the old orthodox methods. 
This does not mean, however, that some 
one line or some bit of service may not 
be used to win the assured’s confidence. 

If the agent can effect a reduction in 
rate by physical improvement he wins 
confidence. If he gets in first with some 
line that especially fits a client’s need, he 
accomplishes the same end. It really 
does not matter how; the important 
thing is to find some way of gaining 
favor, for that reduces sales resistance 
and makes it easier to sell a full program 
of insurance protection. 

To do this requires as careful a study 
as that of insurance, perhaps a more 
careful one. For now the agent is deal- 
ing with the human factor as well as 
with other things, and he must call into 
play all his powers of analysis, sales- 
manship and business psychology. 


Keeping in Touch With Clients 


That an agent must spend the greater 
part of his time in selling or production 
requires no argument. The difficulty lies 
in the fact that sometimes an agent may 
be haphazard, not systematic and lose 
sight of the fact that his goal is com- 
plete protection of his assereds. As a re- 








selves to new situations are headed 
straight for the discard. 

The part of wisdom is to cultivate an at- 
titude of tolerance toward people 
and institutions whose ways differ 
from our own and to strive to ad- 
just ourselves skilfully to.the chang- 
es that come with increased knowl- 
edge and broader horizons. 


No. 5—Touch Bottom 


Everyone is prone at times to take 
things for granted, to accept esti- 
mates instead of actuals. Trust- 
worthy investigations must assume 
that everything is all wrong until 
proven right. Then only do they 
“touch bottom.” 

For our title we are indebted to an old 
friend, Deputy Commissioner James 
H. McNish, head of the New Jer- 
sey Bureau of Building and Loan 
Associations, who coined the phrase 
as a guiding principle for his exam- 
iners. 

In Ecclesiastes there is a maxim, “What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might!” Pleas for thorough- 
ness, however, are far older than 
the Bible, for antiquarians find ‘simi- 
lar exhortations in the writings of 
races so ancient that their histories 
are lost in the mists of time. 

Too often in a busy life we are hur- 
ried into giving our tasks “a lick 
and a promise.” Yet when we fail 


to “touch bottom” in whatever we 
undertake, we rob ourselves of some 
of life’s finest satisfactions, for the 
“dabbler” never knows the ease of 
conscience nor the gratification that 
comes from work thoroughly done. 

Skimming the surface of problems, 
whether small or great, is danger- 
ous business. The only safety lies 
in thoroughness of survey and in- 
vestigation, in requiring all the facts 
and in making sure they are based 
on truth, not “guess-so’s.” 

The habit of “touching bottom” in the 
important things of life is an “open 
sesame” to success. Work thorough- 
ly performed needs little supervision, 
no redoing, no patching, and it goes 
without saying that this type of ac- 
complishment brings recognition and 
advancement. 

John Hays Hammond, engineer of in- 
ternational reputation, said: “Initia- 
tive, perseverance, courage and all 
other attributes of business success 
are secondary to the attribute of 


thoroughness—the most important 
business principle that I have 
learned.” 


The man who tries to learn all there is 
to know about his work, who begins 
at the beginning and carries through 
to completion. to him will gravitate 
the responsibility and preferment 
which can be entrusted only to those 
who can be depended upon to “touch 
bottom.” 


sult his sales effort may lack force or 
punch and he may neglect some lines. 

Why not, then, a chart or some other 
record for each client, showing what he 
carries and what he should carry to in- 
sure his continuance in business at a 
profit? When one of his policies expires 
is the logical time to call with a complete 
program in mind, to obtain information 
about insurance carried with other agents 
and to make recommendations of addi- 
tional lines or revision of present policies. 
Here salesmanship will be required, 
sometimes not merely to sell new lines 
but to unsell others that should be 
dropped or modified. 

Much has been written about sales 
psychology and much more will be writ- 
ten in the future. Most agents follow 
sound psychological principles in selling 
insurance as a result of experience rather 
than instruction. One of these principles 
it would seem far outweighs any other 
in importance, as results show. It is sim- 
ply that the agent, to be successful, must 
be sincere in his interest and his desire 
to help his clients and in his solicitation. 
However well he may know insurance, 
insurance law and salesmanship, unless 
he subordinates selfish interest or profit 
to the welfare of his clients he will lose 
out. Some agents have learned this from 
painful experiences. Sincerity breaks 
down many barriers. 


Complete Protection 


In carrying out such a plan an agent 
must keep many things in mind. Some- 
times he will require information, but 
he will have no difficulty in obtaining it. 
Above all he must keep in mind the ne- 
cessity of completely protecting the 
needs of his clients. This means more 
than calling at expiration time or when 
a loss occurs. It means call after call 
when resistance is encountered. It means 
presentation of secondary lines when the 
primary ones have been sold. It means 
interest in the welfare of the community 
through participation in fire and accident 
prevention work, expressed in various 
ways. : 

Many agents have offered the excuse 
that premiums and commissions are not 
large enough to warrant their spending 
much time on the so-called side-lines. 
Recent years have seen greater activity 
in some of them, such as tornado and use 
and occupancy. In fact, they have ceased 
to be side-lines. But what of inland 
marine, rent, rental value. leasehold in- 
terest and other lines? Systematic so- 
licitation will bring them into considera- 
tion along with other lines. The client 
who needs them must be considered and, 
looking at it selfishly, one never knows 
when he may be a prospect for large 
lines. 


Definite Plans 


When the agent follows a definite plan 
of selling complete protection he cannot 
miss soliciting any line that any client 
should carry, except through negligence. 
Thus competition may be exactly what 
the agent makes it, and if his plan causes 
other agents to follow suit so much the 
better, because he helps to create a gen- 
eral demand. There will always be com- 
petition but when it is on a proper basis 
all agents will sell more insurance, thus 
giving clients better and more nearly 
complete protection and more income to 
themselves. 

The secret of selling complete protec- 
tion, if there is any, lies in showing as- 
sureds how the various hazards may af- 
fect their pocketbooks. Fortified by a 
knowledge of insurance and a survey of 
a man’s insurance needs, the agent will 
seldom fail to paint a mental picture for 
clients of the necessity for the protec- 
tion he is trying to sell. 
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How To Write Aviation Insurance 


Tips From Associated Aviation Underwriters, Which Is Composed 
Of Group Of Companies In Marine Office of America and 
Chubb & Son; List Of Companies In Association 


The Associated Aviation Underwriters has had published a pamph- 
let designed to answer some of the many questions in relation to Avia- 


tion Insurance which agents ask. 


The Associated Aviation Under- 


writers is composed of a group of companies in the Marine Office of 


America and Chubb & Son. 


The companies in the association are 


Continental, Fidelity-Phenix, American Eagle, Firemen’s of Newark, 
Glens Falls, Hanover, Springfield F. & M., American of Newark, 
Fidelity & Casualty, Glens Falls Indemnity, Federal, Merchants Fire, 
Alliance, London Assurance, Marine Insurance Co., Sea Insurance Co., 
United States Guarantee and Merchants Indemnity. The data and 
instructions given in the pamphlet follow: 


1. Making Application 

So many factors must be considered 
in underwriting a risk that it is impos- 
sible to enumerate them here. Because 
of this, we have prepared a form of ap- 
plication which we will be glad to fur- 
nish on request. 

2. Applications Must Be Fully Com- 
pleted 

To enable us to consider properly the 
risks and to avoid delays and unneces- 
sary correspondence, the applicant should 
answer fully all .questions contained in 
the application. Please do not request 
quotations by wire or otherwise unless 
a complete application has been sent in 
and signed by the applicant. 

Failure to provide us with full facts 
may result in the loss of a prospective 
customer through consequent delay or 
improper rates. 

Considerable time and effort are re- 
quired to promulgate rates. All too fre- 
quently requests are made requiring two 
or three different ways of quoting; i. e., 
by varying deductibles, etc. If brokers 
and agents will ascertain exactly the type 
of insurance the prospect is interested in 
before requesting quotations, much time 
will be saved. 

3. Binders and Policies 

Because of the nature of the cover- 
age granted and the extreme hazards 
involved, it is necessary, in aviation in- 
surance, to have the premiums paid 
promptly. 

The assured becomes liable for the 
premium at the time the order for the 
insurance is accepted by us. The pre- 
mium is due and payable upon issuance 
of the policy. We can not grant flat 
cancellation after the order has been ac- 
cepted by us and the risk has attached. 
The assured is, therefore, liable for all 
earned premiums, whether or not a pol- 
icy is issued and we must insist upon 
these terms. 

4. Responsibility of the 
Broker 

Considerable responsibility rests upon 
the agent or broker in placing this type 
of business. These responsibilities are 
too numerous to be mentioned here but 
a few of the important ones are: 

(a) Fo assure himself and the Assur- 
ers of the moral integrity and 
financial responsibility of the pros- 
pective assured. 

(b) To provide the Assurers with a 
completed application, so that they 
may determine the desirability and 
hazards of the risk. 

(c) To secure immediately the full pre- 


Agent or 


mium for all of the risks insured 
before delivery of the policy. 
To verify as far as possible the 
accuracy of the statements made 
in the application. It must be re- 
membered the statements in the 
application become warranties in 
the policy. 

(e) To call the attention of the as- 
sured to the conditions, limitations 
and warranties of the policy. 

5. Periodic Reporting Policies 

Our policies are written on an annual 
or period of time basis. However, when 
the assured is an operator of a large 
fleet (say ten or more aircraft) and 
where accurate log records are kept and 
a competent auditing system is in force, 
we can write the flying coverages such 
as Accidental Damage, Public Liability, 
Passenger Liability, and Property Dam- 
age on a flying hour basis but constant 
coverages such as Fire, Windstorm and 
Theft are written on an annual or pe- 
riod of time basis. The flying hour cov- 
erages mentioned above are reported 
monthly, but these reports must be made 
to the Assurers prior to the 15th day of 
the month for the flying done during the 
preceding calendar month. 

6. Examples of the Type of Protection 
Usually Required and the Range 
of Rates 

The range of rates shown is indicative 
rather than actual and is based on aver- 
age exposure and conditions. 

7. Fire, Lightning and Transportation 

(a) Fire, arising from any cause what- 
soever (including self-ignition and 
explosion of gasoline), and Light- 
ning, under all circumstances ex- 
cepting fire in consequence of or 
directly subsequent to crash and/or 
collision with any other object 
and/or the ground, (b) The 
Stranding, Sinking, Burning, Col- 
lision, Derailment and/or Over- 
turn of the conveyance in or upon 
which the insured property is being 
transported on land or water, in- 
cluding General Average and Sal- 
vage Chargés for which the As- 
sured is legally liable. 

Please note that the fire coverage does 
not provide protection against fire di- 
rectly following crash, nor can we, under 
any circumstances, include such coverage 
under the fire provisions of the policy. 
Such protection is included in the Ac- 
cidental Damage Cover (see section 
No. 9). 

8. Transportation 

This insurance is included in the fire 
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coverage above mentioned (see section 
No. 7), but may be purchased separately 
on aircraft, parts thereof, motors and 
appurtenances in course of transporta- 
tion by land or water conveyances. 

9. Accidental Damage (Crash) 

Accidents of an external and visible 
nature arising during flight or any at- 
tempt thereat and/or during taxying im- 
mediately prior and immediately subse- 
quent to flight; excluding loss and dam- 
age by Lightning and excluding also loss 
and damage by Fire unless such Fire be 
in consequence of or immediately sub- 
sequent to crash and/or collision with 
any other object and/or the ground. 

This coverage (sometimes called 
Crash) is generally written with a de- 
ductible average (amount borne by the 
assured as first loss each accident) of 
10% of the amount of insurance. Upon 
occasion the deductible average may be 
decreased as low as 5%, but if this is 
done, the rate will be higher. If the 
deductible average is increased to say 
20%, the reverse is true. . 

10. Tornado, Cyclone and Windstorm 

Tornado, Cyclone and/or Windstorm; 
excluding loss and damage arising dur- 
ing flight or any attempt thereat and/or 
during taxying immediately prior and/or 
immediately subsequent to flight, and ex- 
cluding also loss and damage by Fire 
and/or Lightning, resulting from Tor- 
nado, Cyclone and/or Windstorm and/or 
from any other cause whatsoetver. 

11. Land Damage 

This form of coverage provides pro- 
tection against loss and/or damage to 
land alighting or amphibian aircraft while 
stationary on land, caused by hail or 
striking by other aircraft or vehicle (ex- 
cluding aircraft or vehicle owned or op- 
erated by the assured or any of his em- 
ployees). This coverage can be obtain- 
ed with or without a deductible average. 
12. Theft, Robbery and Pilferage 

Theft, Robbery and/or Pilferage, in- 
cluding damage done to property insured 
hereunder by Thieves; excluding, how- 
ever, theft, robbery and/or pilferage and 
damage done by any person or persons 
in the Assured’s household or in the 
Assured’s service or employ whether or 
not occurring during the hours of such 
service or employment, and excluding 
also the wrongful conversion, embezzle- 
ment or secretion by a Mortgagee, Ven- 
dee, Lessee or Bailee (for hire or gra- 
tuitous) in possession of the insured 
property under a mortgage, conditional 
sale, lease or other contract or agree- 
ment, and excluding also loss suffered 
by the assured from voluntary parting 
with title and/or possession of the air- 
craft insured hereunder or parts thereof, 
whether or not induced so to do by any 
fraudulent scheme, device or false pre- 
tense or otherwise. 

The deductible average under this cov- 
erage is generally $25 to eliminate 
small pilferage claims. 

13. Public Liability 
Bodily Injuries (or Death resulting 
therefrom) to persons other than em- 
ployes and/or passengers in the air- 
craft. 

This coverage is written with definite 
limits for one and more than one per- 
son. The basic limits are $5,000 and 
$10,000 which mean $5,000 for injury or 
death to one person and $10,000 for in- 

(Continued on Page 46) 





ALVIN W. SMITH 


Aviation Underwriter of Associated 
Aviation Underwriters 


Owen C. Torrey and J. Russell Par- 
sons, as managers of the Associated 
Aviation Underwriters, represent te- 
spectively the Marine Office of America 
and Chubb & Son. Mr. Parsons is a 
marine underwriter in the Chubb office 
and likewise assistant secretary of the 
Federal Insurance Co. He is a native 
of Albany, N. Y.. where he was born on 
December 27, 1896 and is a graduate of 
Harvard University. : 

Mr. Torrey comes from a prominent 
insurance family in Houston, Texas. He 
was graduated from Princeton in 1911 
and then went with F. Herrmann & Co. 
Early in 1919 he joined the Marine Office 
of America as ocean cargo underwriter 
and in June, 1928, became assistant man- 
ager to Samuel D. McComb. During 
the World War he was a pilot in the 
United States Air Corps. 

Alvin W. Smith, head of the under- 
writing department of the Associated 
Aviation Underwriters, is an_ expert 
aviator of broad experience. His avia- 
tion experience began in 1917 when he 
entered Naval aviation and was one 0 
the first three hundred naval aviators 1 
the United States. He had considerable 
experience during the War both in this 
country and abroad, and was attache 
for a year to one of the Navy's most 
active stations in Europe, at Portocor 
sini, Italy. : 

Mr. Smith remained in the Navy for 
some years and later joined the Airways 
Division of the United States Department 
of Commerce. In this connection, he 
was the senior superintendent in charg 
of surveying the airways in the Unite 
States, and was one of the first pilots 
to receive a transport pilot's licens® 
which he still holds. While with se 
Department, Mr. Smith surveyed mos 
of the airways of the United States - 
visited practically all the important Al 
ports, and traveled about 110,000 m : 
by air in his trips from coast to png 
He resigned in 1928 to take charge 
the underwriting department of the 4S 
sociated Aviation Underwriters. 
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jury or death to more than one person. 
14. Passenger Liability 
Bodily Injuries (or Death resulting 
therefrom) to passengers in the air- 
craft other than employes. 

This coverage is written in multiples 
of the limit per passenger. As an ex- 
ample, assuming the airplane in question 
to be a four passenger machine and the 
limit per passenger to be $5,000, the 
cover would be written $5,000 for injury 
or death to one passenger and $20,000 
for injury or death to four passengers. 
The premium is determined by taking a 
certain percentage of the top limit, in 
this case $20,000. 

15. Property Damage 
Damage to or. destruction of prop- 
erty of every description; excluding 
property belonging to and/or in the 
custody of the Assured, property be- 
longing to and/or in the control of the 

Assured’s Employes and/or Passengers 

and/or Pupils, property rented and/or 

leased and for which the Assured js 
legally responsible, and property car- 
ried in or upon any Aircraft belong- 
ing to and/or in the custody of the 

Assured. 

This coverage is written in multiples 
of $1,000. After the hazard has been de- 
termined a premium is promulgated 
which does not contemplate dual instruc- 
tion and/or demonstrations. If these ad- 
ditional hazards are to be included, the 
premium is increased. 

16. Workmen’s Compensation and Em- 
ployers’ Liability 

This coverage is considered as an ac- 
commodation line and we write it only 
if the applicant has sufficient other avia- 
tion business placed or to be placed with 
us. Compensation rates are promulgat- 
ed by the particular state involved, ac- 
cording to the published manual . In sub- 
mitting application, please be sure to 
give us full estimate of the annual re- 
muneration of all employes whether they 
are connected with flying or not. 

17. Airport Liability and . Property 
Damage 

This coverage is written on the stand- 
ard Owners’, Landlords’ and Tenants’ 
Public Liability form, endorsing the pol- 
icy to cover in respect to aircraft acci- 
dents. In this connection, the cover- 
age required by the United States Gov- 
ernment can be secured, protecting it in 
the event of any personal injury or prop- 


erty damage caused by army aircraft * 


participating in public exhibitions. Air- 
port Liability and Property Damage cov- 
erage may be written either on an an- 
nual policy or for a short period cov- 
ering airmeets. 

18. Personal Accident 

This coverage is written covering 
Death only, Death and Dismemberment, 
or Death, Dismemberment and Weekly 
Indemnity. These forms provide cover- 
age for persons who use aircraft for 
traveling, pilots and members of the 
crew, in accordance with the terms of 
the policy. All aircraft personal accident 
risks are considered individually, either 
for a short term or an annual policy. 

Student pilots are considered for 
Death and Dismemberment only at a 
premium depending on the duration of 
the course. 

Policies may be arranged to afford 
automatic coverage to employees. Such 
policies are written with a deposit pre- 
mium, with monthly reports of all flights, 
and a_ specified premium per flight 
charged against the deposit premium. 
19. Trip Ticket Personal Accident 

Policies 

This form of coverage is available to 
passengers in licensed planes, piloted by 
duly licensed pilots, whether the flight 
is over a scheduled air line, charter flight, 
or short sightseeing trip. The tickets 
are printed in two forms. First: the 
Death and Dismemberment only; sec- 
ond: the form including weekly indem- 
nity, with a principal sum of $5,000 and 
weekly indemnity of $25.00 per week. 

The trip tickets are printed in book 
form, and may be purchased to cover all 
of the passengers of an operating com- 
pany, or to cover individual risks. 

20. General Remarks 
A—Usually any of the hull coverages 


(Fire, Accidental Damage, Wind and 
Theft), may be obtained separately with 
the exception of Accidental Damage 
(Crash). If this coverage is desired, at 
least Fire and Windstorm must also be 
taken. 

Likewise, we do not cover Passenger 
Liability, unless one or both of the 
other indemnity coverages are taken. 

Pilots 


B—While it is very difficult to deter- 
mine just what proportion of accidents 
are due to faulty piloting, it is generally 
conceded that this factor accounts for 
the majority of all accidents, therefore 
it is necessary that we have full and 
complete information regarding the pilot. 

As a rule, we do not insure against 
Accidental Damage, Public Liability, 
Passenger Liability or Property Damage, 
except when the aircraft is operated by 
thoroughly qualified, experienced Trans- 
port Pilots who have had at least twen- 
ty-five (25) to fifty (50) hours operating 
the particular type of ship for which cov- 
erage is desired. If no flying hazard in- 
surance is wanted, i. e., only Fire, Wind- 
storm and Theft, the matter of a quali- 
fied pilot is of less importance. 

We are frequently asked to insure a 
plane for full coverage, including Crash, 
where the owner is just learning to fly 
and has not yet secured his license. We 
cannot accept Crash on a ship operated 
by this type of pilot. 

Occasionally on certain types of planes, 
we do accept Crash coverage on ships 
operated by Limited Commercial pilots. 
This is an exception and not the rule. 

We are frequently advised that the 
pilot is a licensed pilot. This is not suf- 
ficient as there are five (5) types of li- 
censes. 

Insurable Value 


C—New Aircraft should be declared at 
the list price new of the manufacturer 
for make and type of aircraft. If the 


actual cost to the Assured (for either 
a new or used aircraft) be less than the 
list price new of the manufacturer, the 
rate would be higher than normal rates 
on a new ship insured for full value, or 
the liability of the Assurers would be 
limited to that proportion of any loss 
that the actual cost to the Assured bears 
to the list price new of the manufacturer. 
This is necessary for the reason that the 
cost of replacement of parts is based 
on the manufacturer’s list price. When 
insurance is requested for used aircraft, 
the manufacturer’s list price, the pur- 
chase price, the date of sale by manu- 
facturer, the number of months of age, 
and the hours flown, must be shown. 
Depreciation 

D—Our general practice is to depre- 
ciate aircraft and engines as a unit. The 
rate of depreciation varies from 2% to 
214% a month, depending upon the type 
of plane. In general, planes under the 
$30,000 class come under the 214% per 
month depreciation, whereas, larger 
planes such as the tri-motored planes are 
depreciated on a 2% per month basis. 

If requested, separate depreciation can 
be arranged, i. e., depreciate the plane 
on a monthly basis and the engine or 
engines on an hourly operating basis. 

On used aircraft, for obvious reasons, 
the rate is higher and/or the conditions 
of insurance more limited than on new 
aircraft. 

Co-Insurance 

E—All aircraft policies contain a 100% 
co-insurance clause, unless specifically 
agreed to the contrary. If the full value 
of the plane is not insured, then the 
Assurers will pay only that proportion 
of any loss which the amount, insured 
bears to the full value of the aircraft. 

Student Instruction 

F—We insure planes when used for 
student instruction, but the rate is of 
necessity higher than when not used for 





Handling Big Business Lines 


By WILLIAM SCHIFF, 
Schiff, Terhune & Co., Inc. 


Brokerage service of a high order is 
the key to the successful handling of 
“big insurance lines.” 

Maximum efficiency in “brokerage 
service” is usually attained by having 
each department, such as fire, marine, 
casualty, fidelity and surety, life, engi- 
neering, accident and fire prevention, loss 
and contact under the direct supervision 
of specialists thoroughly versed in the 
rates, rules, regulations and other phases 
of the various forms of insurance com- 
ing within their jurisdiction. 

The routine and function of each of 
these departments is undoubtedly com- 
mon knowledge and, therefore, requires 
no further elaboration. However, too 
much stress cannot be placed upon the 
value of expert engineering service, 
which embraces accident and fire pre- 
vention. By eliminating sub-standard 
conditions. introducing approved appli- 
ances and initiating educational cam- 
paigns for fire and accident prevention, 
clients invariably benefit through result- 
ant reduction in insurance costs. 

While the rates and conditions on most 
forms of insurance are standardized cer- 
tain lines are dependent upon varying 
market conditions, to wit: transportation, 
parcel post, marine, etc., and it behooves 
the broker to keep abreast with new 
developments in this insurance field. 

It is important that a client’s insur- 
able requirements be carefully analyzed, 
a program mapped out and the neces- 
sary protection obtained under forms 
which fully protect the insured. This 
should be followed as the nature of the 
business warrants, and the market con- 
ditions permit. 

Big business, particularly chain store 
risks and the like, requires that wherever 





WILLIAM SCHIFF 


and whenever possible, insurance con- 
tracts be flexible and drawn so as to 
afford adequate automatic protection on 
their ever-changing requirements. 
_ In the fire and allied field, the I. U. B. 
is supplying this requirement and by so 
doing has materially aided the broker 
in properly administering the insurance 
affairs of such accounts which qualify. 
The trend of the times indicates that 
the handling of other lines of insurance 
will be similarly modernized to fulfill the 
needs of “Big Business.” 


this purpose. We do not cover student 
solo, except for thoroughly qualified ]j- 
censed schools and then only when full 
coverage is placed with us. 

Public Liability and Property Damage, 
while not generally written to include 
student solo flying can be obtained at 
additional premium if the circumstances 
warrant it. 





HOUSEHOLD CONTENTS 

Here is a suggested letter from the 
Northern Assurance for increasing pre- 
mium income from household contents 
insurance. If it produces business (and 
we think it will), extend your list. En- 
close advertising pamphlet with each let- 
ter. Letter should be addressed to the 
lady of the house. 

Dear Madam: 

You are proud of your home, of course. 
As you contemplate the furnishings of 
each room your mind dwells on certain 
cherished things you'd hate to lose, es- 
pecially if they could not be replaced, 
without monetary loss. 


How are you protecting this home of. 


yours and its contents against damage 
or destruction from fire, wind and other 
hazards? Yes, you can have a fire. No 
household is immune. 
_ Did you know that most people carry 
insufficient insurance on the contents of 
their homes? Are you one of these? 
You can readily find out by taking a pad 
and pencil and roughly estimate the val- 
ue of each room’s contents. Don’t for- 
get closets, chests, drawers, etc., and 
don’t overlook the cellar and the attic. 
Then add up the result. You'll find it 
surprising. Refer then to your house- 
hold contents insurance policy. Are you 
adequately protected by this policy? If 
not, phone us at once and we will 
promptly insure you so that in the event 
of a loss at least you'll be protected 
financially so that you can replace the 
furnishings and contents of your home. 
Isn’t it better to be safe than sorry? 
May we serve you? We shall be glad 
to help you make your inventory if you 
wish. No obligation, of course. 
Sincerely yours, 


TEXAS AUTO AWARDS 

A motor company is held responsible 
for the acts of its agents, even salesmen 
of companies holding its franchises and 
including demonstrations in branch fac- 
tories, according to a Texas decision ren- 
dered last month. Mrs. Stella Madden, 
of Waco, was awarded $40.000 damages 
against the Ford Company in connection 
with the death of her husband two years 
ago. 

The man killed was a salesman for a 
Ford dealer and was out with another 
person demonstrating a car to a pros- 
pective buyer when the accident oc- 
curred. The car being demonstrated 
crashed into a truck parked on the side 
of the road. The National Casualty 
Company, which carried workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance for the man killed, 
intervened in the suit in favor of the 
widow, claiming that the motor company 
should be held responsible for the acts 
of its agents. 








DRY CLEANERS’ RULING 

In an answer to an inquiry as ‘fo 
whether laundries, dry-cleaning estab- 
lishments, rug cleaners and storage com- 
panies may lawfully assume liability for 
damage by fire to articles belonging to 
customers, but left in their crstody, 
Percy Saint, attorney general of Louisi- 
ana, has rendered an opinion to the State 
Insurance Commission in which he says 
that such companies “would have the au- 
thority to assume all liability for loss of 
articles bv fire stored in their places of 
business, but would not have the right 
to issue an insurance policy.” : 

In answer to the further question as 
to whether this liability could be covered 
under a marine policy, the attorney get 
eral held that any company “carrying 11 
surance on such articles against damage 
or loss by fire when stored in the build- 
ing of a dry cleaning concern is doing 
a regular fire insurance business,” and is 
subject to the provisions of the rate res 
ulation law. 
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S PANNING a natural 

barrier and opening up 

new thoroughfares—the 

Peace Bridge is designed 

to give the utmost secur- — 
ity for the traffic it is 

destined to bear. 
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Of equal sturdiness is 
the Colossal structure In- 3 
surance, founded upon 
sound principles and of- 
fering security under the 
severest stress. 


The Royal Shield on an 
insurance policy means 
security first. 
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INSURANCE AGAINST WINDSTORM 


By H. J. THOMSEN, 
Assistant Secretary, Corroon & Reynolds Companies 


The premiums reported by companies 
writing Windstorm Insurance show an 
increase in 1929 of 22% over the income 
derived thereon in 1925. While such gain 
reflects general interest and effort in 
development of such covers on the part 
of agents and companies a further analy- 
sis indicates that in many sections of the 
country the amount of Windstorm In- 
surance carried represents but a small 
fraction of the insurable values. 

According to published figures, the pre- 
miums obtained in 1929 on this class of 
business were $44,528,000. Only seven- 
teen states are listed with premiums in 
excess of $1,000,000 of which fourteen 
states are in the West and three in the 
South. The total premiums in the form- 
er group show $31,784,000 or 70% of the 
entire reported income and in the latter 
group $6,916,000, representing approxi- 
mately 15% of the total. 

It is notable, therefore, that 85% of 
the premiums in 1929 were obtained in 
seventeen states and only 15% in all 
other territories, including areas of such 
tremendous values as New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

Taking into consideration the lack of 
such insurance carried in areas where 
owners evidently feel that their proper- 
ties are immune to damage by wind- 
storm it is interesting to note that in 
1929, in states where this class of busi- 
ness was written very sparingly, it nev- 
ertheless produced a loss to the insur- 
ance carriers, the ratio of loss to premi- 
ums in such states being as follows: 
Delaware, 92.4%; Maryland, 55.9%; New 
Hampshire, 70.5%; New York, 93.1%; 
Washington, 61.1%. 


“Tornado Insurance” a Misnomer 


For many years the cover was gener- 
ally described as Tornado Insurance. 
This was, indeed, a misnomer. A torna- 
do, sometimes called a twister, is a defi- 
nite type of storm, usually occurring on 
the great plains or in rolling country. 
It is a whirling wind of terrific power 
and is always accompanied by severe 
lightning and thunder storm. Tornados 
develop within a general thunderstorm 
area, when the air is hot and humid and 
barometric pressure low. While it is 
perhaps the most devastating of all di- 
rect windstorms, there are many sections 
of the country where tornados have not 
occurred and where, because of geo- 
graphic or atmospheric conditions, such 
phenomena are unlikely. 

Therefore, in attempting to sell Tor- 
nado Insurance to property owners in 
territories where tornados. had never 
been known to occur, it is quite natural 
that many property owners could not be 
influenced to carry this form of insur- 
ance. The windstorm policy, however, 
is not limited in providing indemnity 
against tornados only, but it insures 
against loss or damage caused by any 
kind of windstorm, and also loss or dam- 
age that may be done to such property 
by wind-driven rain, snow, or sleet that 
may enter the building through parts 
damaged by the accompanying wind- 
storm. 


Bridging Fire-Tornado Gap 


Increased opportunities to write Wind- 
storm Insurance resulted from the deci- 
sion of the Eastern and Southern Wind- 
storm Conferences to include in the 


standard windstorm policy the form des- 
ignated as “Bridging the Fire-Tornado 
Gap.” 

Previously, the average property own- 
er had assumed that in carrying both 
fire and windstorm insurance complete 


panies decided the assured is entitled to 
full protection against possible loss due 
to a combination of windstorm and fire. 
The fire clause which may be attached 
to the windstorm policy in certain terri- 
tories therefore provides that liability is 
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protection was afforded against such 
hazards. However, under the “Fallen 
Building Clause,” in the standard fire 
policy, all liability ceases in event the 
building or any material part thereof 
falls, except as a result of fire. On the 
other hand, the windstorm policy pro- 
vides indemnity against wind damage 
only and especially excludes resulting 
fire damage. If, therefore, as a result 
of a windstorm, a building or material 
part thereof should fall, recovery under 
a windstorm policy would be limited to 
the actual loss or damage done by the 
wind, nor would the fire loss be covered 
under the standard fire policy. 

As fire is often a natural consequence 
to partial destruction by windstorm of 
buildings that are equipped with heating 
plants, electrical wiring, etc., the com- 
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extended to include loss or damage by 
fire in case any building covered, or any 
material part thereof, falls as a direct 
and immediate result of windstorm, pro- 
vided such fire results immediately and 
is a direct consequence of windstorm. 

In order to obtain complete protection 
against the possible loss or damage by 
fire due to windstorm, under the above 
conditions many property owners carry 
the same amount of windstorm insurance 
as carried under their fire policies, and 
agents who are closely soliciting the class 
will find this special provision of wind- 
storm policy a strong talking point to 
materially increase the writings under 
the windstorm forms. 

A Supplementary Contract 

In some sections of the East the com- 

panies have very recently approved a 





Auto Insurance Tips To Public 
Given By A British Paper 


Some sage advice to the automobile in- 
suring public is given in England by a 
British newspaper called “The Policy- 
Holder,” some of this advice applying 
as well to insureds in this country. The 
tips of the British paper follow: 

Don’t be led away by some trifling ad- 
ditional benefit one policy may incor- 
porate over another. 

Don’t forget that age, standing, finan- 
cial strength and general reputation are 
the very first considerations in all mat- 
ters. 

Don’t be induced to insure your car in 
a certain quarter because the premium is 
a shilling or two less than it is else- 
where. ; 

Don’t forget that a cheap suit of 
clothes, pair of boots, house or motor car 
often turns out to be the most expensive 


in the end. 

Don’t lend your car to another if there 
is the slightest possibility of the second 
person using it for professional or busi- 
ness purposes. 

Don’t borrow somebody else’s car and 
use it for business purposes. 

Don’t let anybody drive your car who 
(1) does not hold a driving license; (2) 
has had his policy cancelled, or whose in- 
surance has been refused. 

Don’t regard your office as a till from 
which you should take out as much as 
you can get; every claim you make tends 
to cause premium rates to rise. 

Don’t pay the slightest regard to “mo- 
tor insurance hints from our special cor- 
respondent” in the daily papers; they 
are usually written by a man who could 
not draft a motor policy if his very life 
depended on it. 


supplementary contract to be attached to 
the standard fire policies covering build- 
ings occupied exclusively for private 
dwelling purposes, private out-buildings 
in connection’ therewith, contents and/or 
rental value ,of such buildings (farm 
property excluded) which provides in- 
surance for loss or damage caused by 
aircraft, explosion, hail, motor vehicle, 
riot and/or windstorm. 

The rates charged for such combina- 
tion of covers are very moderate and it 
is anticipated that agents will materially 
increase the writings on windstorm and 
other classes mentioned when soliciting 
new business or renewals on the class 
of property mentioned. 

The companies furnish agents with 
manuals givitig complete details in con- 
nection with ‘this class of business re- 
garding rates, rules and forms applicable 
to property damage, rent and rental val- 
ue, use and occupancy, commissions and/ 
or profit covers; and any agent, there- 
fore, who is interested in the develop- 
ment of Windstorm Insurance who may 
not have in possession at this time a 
complete manual should write to any one 
of his companies for such and be 
equipped to actively solicit this class of 
business. 

While in the past the preponderance 
of this class of business has been written 
in the Western and Southern states, 
where admittedly tornados, cyclones and 
hurricanes are more frequent and more 
severe than in other sections of the 
country, the government records reflect 
that the damage done by ordinary gales 
and windstorms throughout the entire 
country are at least equal to, if not, 
greater than, the ruin and damage done,! 
especially by the tornados. 

The companies, therefore, having con- 
siderably broadened the covers and con- 
ditions of liability under windstorm pol- 
icies, and as the rates at which this class 
of protection is obtained in most sections 
of the country are very moderate, it 1s 
anticipated that agents interested in de- 
veloping income for their own account, 
as well as for the companies, have ample 
opportunity to materially increase their 
writings by actively soliciting Windstorm 
Insurance. 

No section is immune from _ severe 
storms. Windstorms have respected 
neither time nor place nor property. 
They are not confined to any one season 
of the year, and records of the Weather 
Bureau show that from coast to coast 
and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf 
they have wrought frequent havoc ™ 
loss of life and destruction of property. 

Whether of frame, brick, steel or su 
perior construction, no building or com 
tents thereof is free from the hazards of 
tornados, cyclones and windstorms. High 
winds which normally would not »% 
classed as tornados or cyclones often 
cause heavy damages in the way ° 
buildings being unroofed and windows 
blown out, resulting in further damage 
from rain, snow or sleet which usually 
accompanies such storms. 

Practically all the perils which are nor 
mally insured against can, to a large & 
tent, be prevented and controlled by café 
and precaution, but there is nothing 
within the power of man that will pre 
vent or can control the fury of a wine 
storm. . d 

None knows when or where the wit 
may blow nor the damage that may % 
done thereby, but all property om 
can obtain complete protection agains 


financial loss by carrying Windstorm In- 
surance. } 
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THE Law RELATING TO AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE is 
already well known as the first text book on a subject 
of constantly increasing importance. 


The First Edition, published in 1921, has been out 
of print for several years. It received commenda- 
tion from many high legal authorities. Many requests 
have been received for a new edition. 








The Law Relating to Automobile Insurance 


The new Second Edition cites and analyzes more than 1000 auto- 
mobile insurance cases and contains more than three times the amount 
of text contained in the First Edition. All the English and Canadian 
cases are included. 


Every phase of automobile insurance law is covered. The state- 
ment of the law necessarily includes many of the leading principles 
of insurance law generally. 


Where necessary, the essential facts of each case are stated in 
detail. 


The Second Edition is not a mere digest, but a treatise of 477 pages, 
arranged in 21 chapters, containing 380 sections. 


A Table of Cases and a comprehensive analytical Index facilitate 
reference. 


The book is the work of a legal author and editor of many years’ 
experience, for several years contributing editor of the American 
and English Encyclopedia of Law, Second Edition, and author, editor 
and translator of several legal text books. ; 


The following is one of many endorsements: 
“You may be interested to know that our people who have 


studied the book are most enthusiastic in their commendation 
of it.” 











PART I PART II 
Automobile Insurance Generally Matters Pertaining to the Different 
Chapter Kinds of Automobile Insurance 
I. Constitution of the Contract Chapter 
II. Construction of Policy XIII. Fire Insurance 
III. Reformation of Policy XIV. Theft Insurance 
IV. Cancellation of Policy XV. Collision Insurance 
V. Notice and Proofs of Loss XVI. Confiscation Insurance 
VI. Agents, Brokers and Adjusters XVII. Transportation Insurance 
VII. Arbitration, Appraisal and XVIII. Liability Insurance 
Award XIX. Insurance Policies and Bonds 
VIII. Extent of Loss and Amount of vee Public Service 
Recovery awrwes 
IX. Option to Repair XX. Compulsory Liability Insur- 
‘ ance 
x. — and Warran- XXL Motes! ‘an d_ Reciprocal a 
" panies and Associations 
XI. Subrogation Table of Cases 
XII. Actions and Defenses Index 
ORDER BLANK 
[A] , 19 
The Eastern Underwriter Co., 
110 Fulton Street, New York City. 
$8.50 Delivered Gentlemen: 
Th E U d ‘t Please send me cop of the new 
e Eastern Underwriter Compan Second Edition of Simpson on THE LAW 
P y RELATING TO.AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE, 
110 Fulton Street New York price $8.50. 
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PUBLIC SPIRITED AGENTS 


Their Interest In Civic Activities Rates Them Among Their Communities’ 
Most Prominent Citizens; Usually Head Large Agencies, Too; 
Some Are Mayors, Postmasters, and Even Governors 


By Wallace L. Clapp 


Scattered throughout the land in cit- 
ies and towns large and small are insur- 
ance agents who by their interest in civic 
activities are recognized as among the 
most prominent citizens of their commu- 
nities. Although these men are in the 
production front lines of one of the great 
industries of the country they are not 
so busy with their own affairs that they 
cannot enter wholeheartedly into public 
life and serve with distinction. Often- 
times insurance agents are serving as 
mayors; frequently they are the voters’ 
choice for high political posts; and in- 
variably when the local Y. M. C. A. 
needs a new building or the Community 
Chest embarks upon its annual drive for 
funds, an insurance man will be found 
taking a leading part in the cause. 

It is recognized that the public mind- 
ed insurance agent makes a host of 
friends and builds up a reputation for 
himself. 
around that he sells insurance because 
the more friends he makes, the quicker 
will people recognize his standing in the 
community and feel favorably disposed 
to do business with him. 

Appreciating that hundreds of agents 
are civic leaders and that it would be 
next to impossible to make mention of 
them all, The Eastern Underwriter has 
picked out a number of representative 
leaders and gives as follows close-up 
views of their particular interests, hob- 
bies, companies they represent and what 
they are distinguished for*in their own 
towns. 


Meet Mayor Insley of Salisbury 


Down on the famous Eastern Shore of 
Maryland in the town of Salisbury 
Wade H. Insley, general agent for the 
Maryland Casualty since 1904, is serving 
his third year as mayor. That his has 
been a successful administration is in- 
dicated by the fact that he was re-elected 
last May without opposition. And prior 
to becoming mayor of Salisbury he 
served six years as the president of the 
city council. What he doesn’t know 
about the affairs of his Maryland town 
probably isn’t worth telling. 

Mayor Insley is a member of the in- 
surance firm of Insley Brothers, one of 
the oldest and largest in Salisbury. Be- 
sides his insurance interests, he is in the 
canning business for tomatoes and sweet 
potatoes. 

Another mayor, Ira L. Pennington of 
Clayton, N. M., is worth mentioning, 
having loyally represented the United 
States F. & G. for the past fourteen 
years in partnership with D. D. Munroe 
in the conduct of the Clayton Abstract 
Co. The citizens of Clayton have rea- 
son to be proud of Mayor Pennington 
for his constant interest in their wel- 
fare. He is known sometimes as the 
“world’s largest mayor,” weighing 356 
pounds and measuring five feet around 
the waist. 


Messrs. Essick and Barr of 
Reading, Pa. 

In the busy industrial center of Read- 
ing, Pa., the seat of Berks county, may 
be found two insurance men, Jos. W. 
Essick and his partner, Jere H. Barr, 
who not only conduct the largest agency 
in the town but are both among its most 
prominent citizens. Mr. Essick, for ex- 


He doesn’t have to drop hints’ 


ample, is a member of the board of man- 
agers for Albright College, Homeopathic 
Hospital, Y. M:C. A. and Y. W.C. A; 
has been one of the chief promoters of 
the Community Chest, and before he 
went to France as a Y. M. C. A. work- 
er, was a captain of one of the local 
districts for the sale of Liberty Loan 
bonds. He is also a bank director and 
president of the board of trustees in his 
church; a self-made man in every re- 
spect. He has been in the insurance 
business for the past thirty-seven years, 
his agency, Essick & Barr, representing 
the Aetna Life & Affiliated Companies 
and the John Hancock Mutual Life. 

Jere H. Barr, also a bank director, 
shows his interest in Reading’s civic ac- 
tivities as the head of the Berks County 
Children’s Aid Society; president of the 
Reading Chamber of Commerce for sev- 
eral years; a member of the board of 
managers of the Y. M. C. A., and presi- 
dent of the Reading Musical Founda- 
tion. He is a past president of the In- 
surance Federation of Pennsylvania. 

Essick & Barr has a staff of fifty- 
two employes, does an annual business 
running into the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in premium volume and has 
one producer on its staff, E. J. Deininger, 
who does well over $50,000 a year in 
premiums. 

Will S. Eberle in the Oil Country 

Most everybody in Oklahoma City 
knows Will S. Eberle, one of that city’s 
most active insurance men whose agency 
this year is “going over big,” as he ex- 
presses it. Companies he represents are 
the Great American Fire, Great Ameri- 
can Indemnity, Alliance Fire and Allli- 
ance Indemnity. For many years promi- 
nent in civic activities in his locality, Mr. 
Eberle was so interested in The Eastern 
Underwriter’s query on “How Interest 
in Civic Activities Helps the Insurance 
Agent?” that he sent in the following 
comment: 

“When I was a boy I was much im- 
pressed by a remark made by a promi- 
nent banker: ‘That a man’s success in 
life could be more readily achieved by 
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dealing in something that the public 
must have.’ We know that food, cloth- 
ing, good health, shelter and education 
are the main issues and that heat, light, 
water and fuel are essential as contrib- 
uting factors to which humanity must 
subscribe in order to secure the com- 
forts of life. The progress of civiliza- 
tion has brought to light other indus- 
tries which men must recognize as 
potent to their needs in order to bring 
the success and happiness to which we 
all aspire. 

“Insurance is one of those great in- 
dustries. Born of necessity to meet the 
demands of the public, it has now at- 
tained the distinction of being the third 
largest industry in the world today. It 
is the backbone of credit. It is a pro- 
fession that should appeal to the intel- 
ligent man capable of grasping its every 
meaning and who can apply himself dili- 
gently to the task of educating the pub- 


lic as to the numerous and meritorious. 


branches of this great industry that has 
come to the aid of man in his struggle 
for success. 

“The energetic forces who stand out in 
this great work are men generally prom- 
inent in civic affairs. Menewho identify 
themselves with chambers of commerce 
and other bodies in order to be a spoke 
in the great wheel of commercial activ- 
ity. They are constant students of the 
business, alert to keep up to date in 
all its ramifications. Thev are leaders 
in fire prevention work. They work with 
the civic societies, the fire chiefs, the in- 
surance field men in inaugurating a suit- 
able program for Fire Prevention Week 
each year. 

“They study insurance rating and are 
able to explain its so-called mysteries 
in a convincing manner to their clientele. 
They are the contact men with the in- 
suring public in their community. 

“They are the men who play square 
with the companies they have the honor 
to represent and the forces of industry 
who trust them with their business. All 
these accomplishments should tend to 
make successful insurance agents, but 
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above all, they must know the exact 
meaning of the contract they are sell- 
ing, a knowledge of its every detail and 
how to apply it to the important posi- 
tion it holds in the great wheel of com- 
merce.” 

At present Mr. Eberle holds the office 
of secretary of the Oklahoma Fire Pre- 
vention Association and for two years 
was president of the Oklahoma Fire Un- 
derwriters Association. He has served 
on several important committees of that 
association and is represented on the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Automobile 
Conference. 


Insurance Agent Also City 
Postmaster 


Out in Minneapolis the name of Ar- 
thur J. Schunk, head of an insurance 
agency for some years, is a familiar one 
to the people. That’s because he’s the 
Postmaster of the city, long active in 
Hennepin county Republican politics and 
the wheelhorse of the county commit- 
tee organization in the eighth ward, the 
most highly concentrated section of Re- 
publicanism in the state. Mr. Schunk’s 
agency is the A. J. Schunk-Co., of which 
John C. Styer is vice-president and gen- 
eral manager and Dewey W. Johnson !s 
secretary-treasurer. It represents as 
general agents the Standard Surety & 
Casualty. 

Mr: Schunk’s political career dates back 
from the first congressional primary ever 
held in Minnesota. He comes of a long 
line of Republicans, his two grandfathers 
having voted for Lincoln and his father, 
J. D. Schunk, having been a life-long 
member of the G. O. P. 

After his graduation from Fort Worth 
University at Fort Worth, Texas, Mr. 
Schunk took up the study of law and was 
affiliated for a number of years in one 
of the Minneapolis law offices. The eX 
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What Has An Agency To Advertise? 


By B. D. Cole, West Palm Beach, Fla. 


What has an insurance agency to ad- 
vertise? Is the real value in advertis- 
ing telling the insuring public that it 
should carry fire insurance or other 
classes of insurance? Is that the story 
that will impress the public and produce 
the greatest measure of profitable re- 
sults to the agency? Why advertise 
something which the public already 
knows? 

It is obvious that the public knows that 
an insurance agency has insurance to sell. 
To attempt to educate the public to car- 
ry insurance of any particular class is 
undertaking a difficult task, without pos- 
sibility of realizing profitable returns on 
the amount expended. Such character of 
advertising, if it does have any value, will 
not confine the benefits to the individual 
agency which bears the cost. There may 
be rare exceptions where this line of rea- 
soning will not prove true, but the ex- 
ceptions, in our experience, are few. 

Advertising Service 

The fundamental of advertising, as we 
view it, is not that the agency has in- 
surance to sell, but the quality and kind 
of service, through organization, that the 
agency is prepared to render. In other 
words, if the foundation of the business 
is built on service, then the various pro- 
visions for rendering service should rep- 
resent the basis of advertising. The pic- 


ture which we desire the public to see. 


and understand is, our complete facilities 
for serving the insuring public. There- 
fore, that is the story we endeavor to 
tell in our advertising regardless of the 
channels employed. Profitable Advertis- 
ing necessarily follows after and does 
not come before the preparation to ren- 
der service. To attempt to advertise 
something that is not in stock is obvious- 
ly not the way to realize results. Every 
means employed must necessarily be 
done with thought and thoroughness and 
represent something that is on hand 
teady to deliver. 


Channels of Advertising 


The channels of advertising used in our 
agency are very largely daily papers, road 
Signs, radio announcements, motion pic- 
ture screen, various forms of novelties 
such as balloons, fans, fly swatters, pa- 
per weights, bill folders, bridge score 
cards, golf score cards, key holders, cal- 
endars and special forms of small and 
large blotters. 

We regard road signs as a profitable 
form of advertising. The design and 
color scheme of our road signs have been 
adopted after careful thought and experi- 
ment. The combination of colors used is 
necessarily an important feature of the 
effectiveness of the sign and second only 
In importance to the reading matter, 
which is as brief and complete a§ pos- 
sible, so that it can be takert in at one 
glance, 


Newspaper Advertising 


_A distinctive, dignified, bold-face type 
is used in our newspaper advertising, 
which makes it outstanding in compari- 
Son with other advertisements appearing 
in the same medium. We give particular 
thought to the preparation of newspaper 
advertising in order to suit the particular 
Situations in our territory, bearing in 


mind the importance of originality and 
punch. 

Two slogans are employed in our ad- 
vertising : 


“CONSTANT SERVICE” 

“Our time, thought, and efforts are 
devoted to doing one thing. We en- 
deavor to do that one thing well.” 


The slogans tell the story that we are 
a service organization and that our time 
and efforts are not partly devoted to real 
estate and other lines of business, but 
specifically to the insurance business. 

The accompanying copy expresses the 
general thought of our newspaper ad- 
vertising : 

We are alert at all times to advertise 
any unusual individual service. For ex- 
ample: Some times ago the paying teller 
of one of our local banks was held up 
and a_ substantial amount of money 
taken. The correct amount of loss was 
established without delay and the loss 
was paid the same day the robbery oc- 
curred. A photostatic copy of the loss 
draft was made and advertised in the 
same issue of the daily paper which gave 
an account of the robbery. 

Advertising by Radio 

At various times we have used Station 
WQAM, Miami, Fla., for making an- 
nouncements on Friday evenings at 7:15 
o'clock. We believe that this form of 
advertising is profitable if used period- 
ically. The following is the wording of 
two of our announcements: 

“They are distinguished by the 
service that they render. CON- 
STANT SERVICE and B. D. Cole, 
Inc., West Palm Beach, are synony- 
mous. They are Insurance Special- 
ists, advisors, and experts. They are 
skilled in every branch of the insur- 
ance business, prepared to supply the 
very best insurance indemnity at the 
lowest cost, and to render service 
that satisfies when loss. occurs. 
B. D. Cole, Inc., West Palm Beach, 
is more than an insurance agency; 
it is an institution.” 

“You are listening to CONSTANT 
SERVICE. The kind of insurance.. 
service that you expect regardless of 
how particular you are, is the quality 
of service that you will 
through B. D. Cole, Inc., Insurance 
Specialists. Substantial sums are 
saved the insuring public through its 
efficiently organized Engineering 
Department. Losses are adjusted and 
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paid with promptness because the 
policies have been correctly prepared 
in the first place. Dependable, expert 
advice relating to all classes of in- 
Surance can be had without obliga- 
tion through B. D. Cole, Inc., Insur- 
ance Experts, Insurance Advisors, 
Insurance Specialists.” 
Novelty Advertising 


Our advertising novelties are selected 
with care and discrimination. To meet 
our requirements the novelties must be 
dignified in appearance, useful either in 
the home or on the desk at the office, or 
to the individual for personal use. They 
must be of a character that will be al- 
most a daily reminder of our company. 

A supply of novelty balloons is pur- 
chased once a year and distributed to 
the children of the community just be- 
fore the Fourth of July. We have found 
this to be a very good advertising nov- 
elty, because it pleases the children and 
takes the name of our company into the 
home. 

Exceptional Advertising 

We endeavor to employ in a practical 
way anything that has advertising value. 
For example: Six automobiles are em- 
ployed in our business, five of them are 
painted with a dignified, distinctive color 
of red, with design on the sides of the 
car the same as is uniformly used on our 
stationery and other advertising. With 
this article is a photograph of our fleet 
of cars. 

We strive to do the unusual thing in 
a practical way in all of our advertis- 
ing. For example: A large road sign 
was used for more than a year, located 
not far from New York City, in New 
Jersey, a short distance from Manhat- 
tan Transfer on the main line of the 
Pennsylvania Railway. The fact that an 
insurance agency in a comparatively 
small city advertised in the New York 
suburban territory, fifteen hundred miles 
from the agency, caused favorable com- 
ment. 

We have not employed with any de- 
gree of success circular letters, stuffers, 
folders, or pamphlets in outgoing mail. 
We have tested such means in an ex- 
haustive way at various times, but with- 
out favorable results. We very often 
prepare the way for personal solicita- 
tion of specific classes through individ- 
ual letters. 

There is no way to determine the 
actual results realized from the invest- 
ment that we make in advertising; but 
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Insurance Tailored to Fit 
Your Particular 
Measurements 





ing 

to tell you just the amount of in- 
surance that you should carry, 
the classes of insurance that you 
should carry in order to afford 
proper protection, and through 
scientific analysis, to give you the 
benefit of the lowest possible rates. 


plications and delays are avoided 
in the event of loss. 


We have in our employ a trained 
adjuster for the purpose of giving 
immediate attention to all losses 
when they occur. 


Our proposition to you is this: 


We will give you the highest qual- 
ity of indemnity at the lowest pos- 
sible cost, with SERVICE that is 
CONSTANT, today, tomorrow, and 
all the time. 


It bears repetition to tell you 
that our time, thought, and efforts 
are devoted to doing one thing. 
wae endeavor to do that one thing 
w 


L CONSTANT SERVICE | 
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we have proven to our own satisfaction 
that the amount expended balances prop- 
erly with the volume of business writ- 
ten. Also, that it is a feature which 
has shared an important part in the de- 
velopment of our business. Our busi- 
ness has shown an increase of more 
than 1,700% during the past ten years. 





Business Cor respondence 

In an address on the subject of busi- 
ness correspondence delivered before the 
Atlanta Insurance Library by R. A. Pal- 
mer of Palmer & Barnett of the South- 
ern department, Fire Association of 
Philadelphia, the following views were 
given relative to the use of numbers and 
figures in letters: 

“Where figures are to be used in a 
letter, like policy numbers, amounts of 
liability or premiums and return premi- 
ums or balances, I have found blocking 
them in ‘statement form, rather than 
stringing them out in lines, makes great- 
ly for clearness and is easier for the eye 
to take in, and it results in a quicker 
disposal of the matter. The object is 
to have the letter successfully carry its 
message. ; 

“The type should be easily readable. 
I, personally, believe in double spacing, 
because it does not crowd. If space 
is limited like getting all on one page, 
single space lining may be used to good 
effect when paragraphs are well sepa- 
rated. A crowded, jammed up letter 
stands little chance in the rush of affairs 
today.” 
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An Agency With Its Own Buildin 


Some Facts About Leedom, Miller & Noyes, Milwaukee, Who Represent 
Twenty-One Fire Insurance Companies; Its Success In Fighting Non-Agency Mutuals 


Meeting mutual competition is one of 
the biggest problems of any local agency, 
particularly in Wisconsin, but the Lee- 
dom, Miller & Noyes agency at Milwau- 
kee, representing twenty-one stock fire 
companies, has worked out its own meth- 
od for handling this competition in a 
manner which gives it a big proportion 
of successes. 

Business in the agency is devoted 
largely to special hazards in the larger 
lines. Since its organization thirty years 
ago the agency has specialized in the 
bigger lines, and it is in this field that 
mutual competition is most keenly felt. 

Mutual companies and their represen- 
tatives in Wisconsin have an advantage 
over stock companies in that they are 
excepted from certain provisions of the 
rating law. Mutuals in the state can 
issue a combined policy, and they are not 
subject to the rating law as the stock 
companies are. Under the Wisconsin 
rating law, fire, tornado, and sprinkler 
leakage coverage are all under the juris- 
diction of a rating bureau, although in 
most states only the fire insurance busi- 
ness is subject to the bureau. Local 
agents point out from time to time that 
the stock company representatives are 
handicapped in running up against mu- 
tuals, particularly on the big risks. 


Showing Cost of Specific Cover 


Executives at the Leedom, Miller & 
Noyes agency felt that in spite of the 
stronger competition in the larger lines, 
an_ extra effort: in meeting it was de- 
cidedly worth while both from the stand- 
point of principal and from the higher 
premium volume involved. 

The agency took stock of its comneti- 
tion from mutuals, and in looking about 
for new business found some big lines 
going from stock companies to mutual 
concerns. As a result it started to work 
out a formula which would enable it to 
present an analysis to the prospect com- 
paring just what the assured really has 
to ‘pay under a mutual policy, and what 
he would have to pay under a stock 
company policy. 

They felt that few agents really know 
how to make such a comparison in a 
manner which will convince the prospec- 
tive insurance buver. The agency evolved 
the plan of working out an unpreiudiced 
report, such as an accountant would pre- 
sent, showing the cost of the specific 


coverage under the mutual policy, and 
under the stock company policy which 
the agency proposes. The formula for 
this plan was worked out by accountants 
employed by the agency because execu- 
tives felt that the prospect would have 
more confidence from an analysis which, 
according to approved accounting prac- 
tice would set forth the difference be- 
tween the mutual and stock company 
contract. 
Conclusions 


from this analysis. will 
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show a slight money difference in favor 
of the mutual company, but this differ- 
ence becomes practically negligible when 
spread over the two or three-year period 
for which the policy would run. The 
agent handling the sale then finds that 
it is not difficult with this preparation 
to show the improvement of stock com- 
pany forms over mutual forms. This, 
together with the fixed cost of stock 
company rates, as compared with the va- 
riable cost under mutual coverage, as 
well as the service which is an impor- 
tant part of the stock company’s plan, 
more than overcomes the money differ- 
ence, and is actually effective in meet- 
ing competition of mutuals in the ma- 
jority of instances. 


Members of the Fire 


The Leedom, Miller & Noyes agency 
is now the largest exclusive insurance 
agency in Milwaukee. It has no allied 
lines such as a mortgage or real estate 
and loan business, but handles insurance 
products only. In addition to represent- 


ing twenty-one stock fire companies, it 
represents the Travelers in life, and the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity in Mil- 
waukee county. It was one of the first 
agency appointments made by the Hart- 
ford A. & I. 


James B. Leedom founded the agency 
in 1900. He had received his training in 
the insurance business from Alfred F. 
James, now president of the Northwest- 
ern National Fire, and the Northwestern 
National Casualty. After organizing his 
own agency Mr. Leedom was joined in 
business by his brother, Hampton B. 
Leedom, who came into. the agency in 
1906 after graduation from college. A 
few years later they purchased the W. T. 
Durand agency, one of the oldest local 
insurance agencies in the middle west, 
and it was at this time that George B. 
Miller came into the agency, remaining 
with it until seven years ago when he 
left to become head of a large clothing 
manufacturing plant in Milwaukee. The 
agency was then known as the W. T. 
Durand-Leedom agency. 

Haskell Noyes came into the agency 
in 1915. After graduation from Yale Mr. 
Noyes was associated with Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan in New York for some time. In- 
cidentally, his sister married Don R. Mc- 
Lennan. The fourth member of the 
agency in point of service is A. J. O’Con- 
nor, who has been associated with the 
organization since 1919. Mr. O’Connor 
had come to Milwaukee as a claim ad- 
juster for the Royal Indemnity. Later 
he was with the law firm of Shaw, 
Muskat & Sullivan at Milwaukee, for 
some time. 

L. C. Hilgemann joined the agency in 
1925. He had worked in the Western de- 
partment of the Soringfield in Chicago, 
starting there in 1910. He came to Mil- 
watkee as special agent for the Spring- 
field in Wisconsin and later he became 
state agent for the company, leaving to 
ioin the Leedom agency five years ago. 
Mr. Hilgemann is one of the best rep- 
resentatives the insurance business has 
in appearing before the Wisconsin leg- 
islature and fighting inimical insurance 
legislation. He is chairman of the leg- 
islative committee of the Wisconsin As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents and of the 
Milwaukee Board of Fire Underwriters, 
and he presents his keen analyses of in- 
surance legislation before these bodies 
so that effective action may be taken if 
necessary. 


Legal Training 


Three of the members of the Leedom, 
Miller & Noyes agency have had legal 
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training. J. B. Leedom, Haskell Noyes 
and Mr. O’Connor have all studied law 
and Mr. O’Connor continues to make ac- 
tive use of his legal training in handling 
the business, since he also gives his at- 
tention to claims. 


All executives of the agency are con- 
stantly active in solicitation work, but 
they have carried on by departmentaliz- 
ing their work for concentration of ef- 
fort, and more efficient handling of the 
business. J. B. Leedom, Mr. Noyes and 
Mr. Hilgemann devote their activities to 
the fire insurance lines, while H. B. Lee- 
dom and Mr. O’Connor direct their at- 
tention to development of the casualty 
business of the company. The life de- 
partment is under the management of R. 
A. Skinner. 


Departmental managers are responsible 
for the operation of the departments and 
the detail work of the agency, although 
the agency officers have specialized in 
their efforts along this line. A. B. Korsz 
is departmental manager for the fire in- 
surance department; Paul Powers for the 
casualty department, T. J. Beck is in 
charge of the claim department, and C. 
E. La Force directs the engineering de- 
partment. 


Uses Its Own Survey Plans 


The agency uses its own survey plans 
in all its work. While many companies 
give out survey plans, the agency has 
worked out its own plans in this respect, 
and it adapts these to the individual 
risks, analyzing rates, making sugges- 
tions for improvements; going over in- 
dividual policies, inspecting policies to see 
if forms are correct, and suggesting new 
forms where discrepancies exist. 


Definitely outlined sales plans are not 
used irl the agency. Agents and solici- 
tors are all men of successful experience 
in the insurance business, who keep in 
close touch with new developments 1 
the business as they come up in their 
everyday experience and as they are dis- 
cussed in the insurance press. The 
agency feels that this background does 
away with the need of definitely outlined 
sales plans, especially under the agency s 
departmental arrangements. The chief 
thing, executives pointed out, is to Jump 
into whatever individual problem there 
is in the risk under question. They be- 
lieve that it is better not to use a defi- 
nite selling formula, but that knowledge 
of the business, plus the analysis oF 
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Glens Falls 


Conducts 


Casualty School Pf 
For Its Fieldmen 


One of the insurance organizations 
which is doing exceptionally fine work 
in the training of insurance men along 
casualty lines is the Glens Falls. The 
companies in the group are the Glens 
Falls Insurance Co., Glens Falls Indem- 
nity, Commerce Insurance Co. and Com- 
merce Casualty Co. 

The formal educational work of the 
company in this way commenced in earn- 
est a little more than a year ago. Most 
of the time has been given over to a 
series of classes composed principally of 
fire company field men who have been: 
brought to Glens Falls for intensive 
training in casualty practice. So far there 
have been four such classes. There have 
been some other classes in addition, less 
intensive in their nature, for home office 
employes who wanted more of a general 
idea of the business and in that way 
making their individual positions more 
interesting through learning something 
of “the reason why” for it all. 

In brief, about 225 employes have been 
given some form or another of training 
during the past year aside from a small 
group which was prepared for the junior 
casualty examinations of the Insurance 
Institute of America. There is still con- 
siderable to be done and already interest 
1s being evidenced as to what the com- 
Pany may have in mind for evening and 
other class activities for the winter 
months. 5: 

All of the work is being carried on by 
Practical men of varied experience in 
several departments of the business and 
It is the aim to keep the work on lines 
which are practical, the theoretical phases 
being injected from time to time as the 
demands of the students indicate the 
need therefor; and it is also aimed to 
found out the course in such a fashion 
that the students may have something 
More than a parrot-like knowledge of 
What they do and why they must do it. 

The actual instruction is in the hands 
of F. P. Stanley, vice-president of the 
Glens Falls Indemnity; and Walter J. H. 

Temer, assisted by department mana- 
8ers and underwriters whose specialized 


Group in Front of Glens Falls Home Office. 


nity. 


experience qualifies them to cover cer- 
tain of the more technical subjects. Thus 
far classes have been kept down to a 
relatively small number in order that in- 
dividual attention might be given the 
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members and that the greatest benefit 
might be had from the intensive program 
laid out. It is a six weeks’ course. 

The Glens Falls Indemnity began writ- 
ing business in 1927. 
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Class Assembled in One of the Lecture Rooms 





When Agent Himself Is Covered 
By Insurance Or By Bond 


Insurance or surety written by an 
agent covering his own property or his 
own accounts occasionally results in liti- 
gation. There follow two cases of this 
kind. 

In an action to recover on a policy on 
automobiles destroyed by fire written by 
an agent of the company on his own 
automobiles, the defendant pleaded that 
the policy was vitiated because of the 
dual relation of the agent. The policy 
provided that it should be void if the in- 
sured had concealed any material fact 
or circumstances concerning the insur- 
ance. / 

There was a sharp conflict in the evi- 
dence as to whether the company had 
notice of the dual agency before the fire. 
There was in evidence a letter from the 
insured to the company after the fire 
stating that he “occupied the unenviable 
position of being both agent and as- 
sured.” The West Virginia Supreme 
Court of Appeals held, Henshaw v. Globe 
& Rutgers Fire Inc. Co., 153 S. E., 512, 
that the agent’s concealment of the fact 
that he was president and stockholder 


of the insured company would have viti- 
ated the policy and, being a nullity under 
its terms, its ratification would be pre- 
cluded. It was therefore held error to 
refuse an instruction telling the jury 
that the insurance company would not be 
bound by knowledge of the dual relation 
of the agent received. by it after the loss. 


Liability to Company on Agent’s 
Fidelity Bond 


In 1920 the agent of an insurance com- 
pany executed to it a fidelity and guar- 
anty bond in the sum of $1,500 with two 
sureties. The bond conditioned that he 
should keep true and accurate accounts 
of property and receipts and disburse- 
ments and account for and pay over the 
same to the company regularly every 
month or when demanded. In Novem- 
ber, 1924, the agent’s indebtedness 


amounted to over $13,000 and the com- 
pany advised the only surety who could 
be located. The agent subsequently re- 
duced the indebtedness. to over $8,000. 
The company sued the agent and the 
Kentucky 


surety on the bond. The 










The two in dark clothes in front-center are George 
D. Mead, Vice-President, Commerce Casualty and F. P. Stanley, Vice-President, Glens Falls Indem- 


Next to the right is W. J. H. Bremer, Instructor. The Inset is also Mr. Bremer. 


Court of Appeals, Henderson v. Phoenix 
Ins. Co., 25 S. W. (206) 359, held that 
there was no conduct of the company 
which altered the situation or in any way 
increased the surety’s risk before he was 
notified of the situation in November, 
1924. 

The fact that the company continued 
to extend credit to its agent, although 
ihe amount greatly increased during the 
last two years, did not relieve him and 
his surety from liability. Nor did the 
failure to require monthly settlements 
have that effect. It was one of the ob- 
I'gations of the bond that the agent 
vould do that very thing, and his failure 
‘o perform that duty, and his breach of 
‘hat condition in the bond, did not re- 
lieve the surety. That was one of the 
‘ridertakings of the surety—to see that 
he did so. There was nothing in the bond 
~-hich required the company to notify 
‘he surety that the agent was not mak- 
ing monthly settlements. On the con- 
trary, it was a condition of the bond that 
leniency should not relieve the surety 
from his obligation. It appeared that re- 
mittances had been made from time to 
time, and it was not until they ceased 
being made that it could be said that the 
agent would or could not pay what was 
due; in a word, was in default. Mere 
indulgence or forbearance and failure 
to notify the surety of a possibility or 
even a probability of the principal’s de- 
fault will not release the surety. His 
obligation was to pay at all events and 
under all circumstances, as if he were 
the. sole debtor. It is only where the 
creditor in the bond does something 
which alters the surety’s position or lia- 
bility, increases his risk, or deprives him 
of the right to seek indemnity or to pay 
the debt and assume the creditor’s po- 
sition that he is relieved. A _ binding 
contract between the creditor and the 
principal extending the obligatien to pay 
for a definite time, to which the surety 
has not agreed, would release the sure- 
ty. Judgment for the insurance com- 
pany was affirmed. 





QUESTIONABLE SECURITIES 

The Columbian Casualty Underwriters, 
an automobile reciprocal operated by the 
Columbian Underwriters Co. as attorney- 
in-fact, has been ordered into receiver- 
ship in the Circuit Court of Cook county. 
The State Liquidation Bureau had given 
an order to substitute some sound se- 
curities for stock of questionable value. 
The attorney for the reciprocal savs that 
other securities will be substituted. 
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If you want to get people into your 
agency offices and sell them the needed 
insurance protection right then and there, 
make your headquarters so attractive and 
interesting that your prospect will lin- 
ger on even after the sale has been 
made. 

This bit of advice must have been up- 
permost in the mind of Hal Will Smith, 
Aetna Fire and Century Indemnity 
agent on Balboa Island, a part of New- 
port Beach, southern California, when 
he decided some months ago upon new 
offices of a distinctly nautical atmos- 
phere. The story of how he construct- 
ed the building from the timbers of an 
old bridge, made lampshades from old 
navigating charts, inserted a ship’s port- 
hole in the door leading to his rear of- 
fice and even handcarved the desks with 
compasses and seahorses, is interesting- 


‘This Savors of the Sea 


ly told in a recent issue of “The Mes- 
senger,” house organ of the Aetna Fire 
group. 
Old Bridge Timber Made Older 

Being in the yacht brokerage business 
in addition to that of insurance and real 
estate, it was natural that Mr. Smith 
should select the nautical motif for his 
offices. And not wishing to make a 
heavy financial outlay he hit upon the 
idea of utilizing the timbers of the old 
bridge, connecting the island to the 
mainland, which had been torn down to 
make way for a modern concrete struc- 
ture. Although the timbers were al- 
ready old, Mr. Smith gave them the ap- 
pearance of still greater age by burn- 
ing them with a makeshift blower burn- 
er made from an old vacuum cleaner, 
then brushing them down with a wire 
brush and painting them with specially 


prepared white paint also brushed down. 
“This process,” says “The Messenger,” 
“imparted the weather-beaten and alto- 
gether pleasing appearance to the inte- 
rior and provided just the proper back- 
ground for the furnishings.” The ac- 
companying pictures offer proof of this. 
en Fireplace and Window Seats 
Large leaded window panes furnished 
ample light. Indeed, Mr. Smith found 
the light so strong that it was necessary 
to subdue it with the use of drapes made 
of rough jute netting sewed on a burnt 
orange cloth background—another indi- 
cation of his artistic ability. A large 
stone fireplace imparted a coziness which 
is enhanced by window seats on either 
side and a large copper bound chest. 
The walls are decorated with a num- 
ber of oil paintings done by Mr. Smith’s 
mother; the mantel has a small array 
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of ornaments of a nautical nature. Lamp- 
shades are made from old navigating 
charts. Other decorations such as fire- 
place bellows and an ancient rifle show 
in the pictures. The ship’s porthole may 
be seen in the door leading to the rear 
office. The nautical idea is even carried 
out in the desks which were made by 
Mr. Smith and handcarved with com- 
passes and seahorses. The rustic exte- 
rior is provided with a proper setting in 
the little old-fashioned garden which 
surrounds the building. A sign hand- 
carved from the heavy timber will soon 
be suspended from the front. 

here is enough of the commercial at- 
mosphere about the office provided by 
the tyepwriter and filing cases to control 
the urge one feels on entering, to give 
a hitch to the trousers fore and aft and 
break out into the “Sailor’s Hornpipe.” 








“Tom Thumb” Golf Insurance 


When the “Tom Thumb” golf courses 
swept into such great and sudden pop- 
ularity during this summer a natural re- 
sult was the development of insurance 
policies to take special care of their 
needs. Some company groups, which 
contain both fire and casualty companies, 
issue policies protecting these enterprises 
against fire, burglary and liability. The 
fire risk on the outdoor miniature courses 
is fairly small, byt due to the late hours 
at which they are operated and the flim- 
siness of the offices the burglary risk is 
considerable. A number of claims for 
robbery losses have been paid under the 
“Tom Thumb” policies. 

The combination policies issued for 
these courses are classed under the ex- 
hibition-amusement park heading and 
premiums are charged on a gate receipt 
basis. 

The possible liability of the owner for 
accidents occurring to players and for 
damage to nearby property is considera- 
ble. There is some doubt as to whether 
the owner would be liable in a case 
where one customer struck another with 
a club or ball. On a full-size golf course 
owned by a club the plaver who caused 
the injury would be liable rather than 
the club, and there is a question as to 
whether this would be the case with the 
miniature golf course, which is an 
“amusement park” under the law. Any 
player who carried a golfer’s or all sport 
liability policy would probably be pro- 
tected, for these policies generally carry 
a clause extending the coverage to “any 
practice of golf” anywhere within the 
United States. 

With the coming of cold weather many 
of the outdoor miniature courses have 
been closed, but the larger ones are be- 
ing covered over with canvas and left in 
the care of watchmen until next season. 

Few special nolicies have been written 
covering the indoor courses that have 
been installed to run during the winter. 
The hazards in these are much more ap- 
parent than in the outdoor ones. The 
courses occupy much less space. making 
the players crowd together. This in- 
creases the chance for accidental iniur- 
ies, and the consequent liabilitv of the 
owner. The fire hazard becomes con- 
siderable. Some of the courses are on 
upper floors. without adequate exit facil- 
ities, and a fire might cause a bad panic. 


Furthermore, the material used as sub- 
stitute for grass is frequently highly in- 
flammable. 

S. L. Legreid, fire marshal of Illinois, 
has taken up the problem of fire risks 
and set forth a number of rules. Among 
them are that sufficient exit facilities 
be provided; that joint occupancy of the 
building for garage purposes and for 
public assembly is not permitted; that 
promiscuous use of inflammable materials 
to give a realistic effect of greens and 
landscaping will not be allowed. 





Helping Brokers 
(Continued from Page 38) 


ance, rated upon an “area and frontage” 
basis, it is possible that a mistake has 
been made in area and frontage measure- 
ments and possibly in an interpretation 
of manual rules. 

I suggest that we go over to the hotel, 
compute the areas and frontage from 
blueprint plans of the premises and then 
see where we stand. 

It seems to me that I have trotted the 
reader up and down and all around the 
town long enough, The hands of the 
clock in the Metropolitan Life tower are 
now at twelve noon. Our feet are tired 
and we have a few minutes before our 
next appointment. Let’s go over into 
the park and sit on that empty bench in 
the sun, before we go our way again 
helping metropolitan brokers with their 
casualty problems. 





Owns Own Building 
(Continued from Page 52) 


survey plan given to the problems em- 
bodied in the prospective risk will fur- 
nish enough ammunition to close the 
sale. 

Needless to say all departments, and 
all members of the agency keep a close 
watch for new business, and expirations 
are followed up carefully. The office or- 
ganization is placed on system so that ac- 
counting procedure is taken care of as 
automatically as possible, and informa- 
tion on expirations, and clients, is avail- 
able constantly. 

The agency employs some office solici- 


tors who work out of its own headquar- 
ters and have office space there. Other 
solicitors connected with it are men who 
are in the loan or real estate and insur- 
ance business and who place all their 
insurance through the Leedom, Miller & 
Noyes agency. Under the rules of the 
Milwaukee Board, which includes all the 
stock company agencies in Milwaukee, 
solicitors must place all business with 
one agency to whom they are respon- 
sible, and which is in turn responsible 
to the Board. 

Since approximately 70% of the homes 
in Milwaukee are mortgaged, and most 
mortgage ‘men are solicitors for insur- 
ance business, this business must be 
gained for an agency through such men 
who are located through the Milwaukee 
district, who own their own offices and 
who place their business with qualified 
local agents. 

Milwaukee Pioneers in Engineering 

The Leedom, Miller & Noyes agency 
was the first agency in Milwaukee to in- 
augurate its own engineering department 
and its service department is now out- 
standing in the city. The engineering de- 
partment’s work in checking up fire in- 
surance rates, and in working for fire 
prevention in the plants covered through 
the agency’s efforts, is a big factor in 
selling the special hazards and larger 
lines. 

Adjustment of small losses is cared for 
by the agency. The executives feel that 
a certain amount and type of losses, such 
as cigarette losses, and items where re- 
pair expenses only are involved, can bet- 
ter be handled by the agency, and at 
less expense to the company. 

In May, 1930, the Leedom, Miller & 
Noyes agency moved into its own build- 
ing which it has purchased at 491 Jef- 
ferson street, a four-story brick struc- 
ture in Colonial style, 55 by 100 feet. 
This building, which had formerly been 
occupied by the University Club, was 
renovated and remodeled for the agen- 
cy’s needs. The first two floors are de- 
voted to the agency quarters, and the 
third and fourth floors are rented to 
insurance men. 


Public Spirit 


(Continued from Page 50) 





tent of his civic and club interests ar: 
indicated by the following memberships 
he holds: Arch Lodge No. 176, A. F. of 
A. M.; Thirty-second Degree Scottish 


Rite, Minneapolis Consistory; Zurah 
Temple of the Mystic Shrine; Minne- 
apolis Athletic Club; Minneapolis Auto- 
mobile Club, Blue Goose, the Lincoln 
Club and the Elks. 


Former Governor Tener of 
Pennsylvania 


Another insurance man who has had 
an outstanding career as a public ser- 
vant is former Governor John K. Tener 
of Pennsylvania who is now located in 
Pittsburgh as head of the Tener-Lowry 
Co., general agents of the Standard 
Surety & Casualty. Governor Tener 1s 
actively engaged in the affairs of this 
agency which is forty years old and one 
of the largest and best known in the 
state. One of his associates in referring 
to him in a letter to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter says: “I have been associated 
with the Teners for more than twenty 
years and know Governor Tener to be 
an upstanding man, representing and 
championing only that which is right 
and equitable.” 


One of his chief interests at the pres- 
ent time outside of insurance is in the 
Elks organization having been past 
Grand Exalted Ruler. At one time Gov- 
ernor Tener was president of the Na 
tional Baseball League and was a pitcher 
himself during the active playing days 
of Pop Ansen and Connie Mack. He 
was with the world baseball tour made 
by A. G. Spalding many years ago. 


S. N. Hunter’s Activities 


Samuel N. Hunter, Springfield, Ill, 
agent who represents the Equitable Cas- 
ualty & Surety, is known far and pee 
in the state for his interest in civic . 
political activities. In addition 1s 
agency is one of the largest in Spring: 
field. Any number of the civic ie 
ments in the town have had his weed 
ing and at the present time he 1s pa 
ticularly interested in a new $5,00¥) 4 
lake projéct for the convenience = 
comfort of Springfield’s citizens. <7 
Hunter is known from the state 0 
linois to Washington, D. C., for his e. 
litical astuteness and is closely poe’ 
fied with Springfield’s new city 4 gd 
istration which is constructive and is 5 
gressive. Briefly, he has built up 4 “a 
utation for himself as interested in _ 
constructive civic movements which . 
for the betterment of his town 4 
people. 

Last but not least is Mayor Rolph io 
San Francisco, who is a very apace 
agent, and who was elected gover 
of California at the recent election. 
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